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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


TuHIs book has been slightly abbreviated from the German. 
It has not been considered necessary to publish the corre- 
spondence between Dr. E. Schnitzer and his relations during 
his student life, nor during his residence in Turkey. 

In a few instances where letters and diary cover the same 
ground, the fullest account of the circumstances narrated has 
been retained, the other omitted. Great care has, however, 
been taken to give in full everything connected with Emin’s 
life in Africa. The map is bound at the end of Vol, IT. 


PREFACE 


T has rarely happened that so little trustworthy inform- 

ation has been published in reference to a man who 

has attracted so much of the attention of the civilised world 

as Emin Pasha, for many years Governor of the Equatorial 
Province of Egypt. 

At the present moment, when the Egyptian Soudan is 
again exciting public interest, I consider that, in my capacity 
as Emin Pasha’s executor and the guardian of his daughter, I 
am in duty bound to publish a sketch of the career of this man, 
whose whole mind and efforts were directed towards the one 
purpose of opening up to European civilisation the territories 
entrusted to his care. Edward Schnitzer, a German savant 
who was afterwards known as Emin Pasha, being convinced 
of the great future in store for Egypt’s Equatorial possession, 
commenced, twenty years ago, to devote his best energies to 
the work of its development. Although it is true that fire 

eand sword have since destroyed what Emin built up with 

untiring energy and far-sighted intelligence, although the 
territories which formed the object of his solicitude have 
since been completely shut off from the civilised world, I 
cannot believe that the first foundations laid by him of a 
well-ordered State have been utterly destroyed, and I am 
convinced that his example will sooner or later be imitated 
by another apostle of civilisation, who shall follow up the 
work of Emin on the lines indicated by his experience. 

Emin Pasha has now been dead for five years, but ar 
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exhaustive sketch of his eventful life is still wanting. €t is 
tmmesthat there remain for our information his diaries, which 
constitute an almost inexhaustible store of valuable records ; 
numerous letters, too, are extant addressed by him from the 
centre of Africa to his friends in various countries ; but the 
former, apart from some few fragments, have hitherto been 
inaccessible to the public, while the latter were scattered far 
and wide. A short time ago, Emin’s diaries—seven volumes 
of notes on political history and twelve volumes of scientific 
notes—passed by purchase, from the estate left by Emin, 
into the possession of Mr. W. Schultz, manager of the 
Pomeranian Mortgage Bank, who set himself the task of 
collecting them and putting them ina form in which they 
would be available for scientific purposes. It is due to his 
courtesy that I have been enabled, not only to compare all 
statements hitherto published with Emin’s own records and 
notes, but also to extract from the latter some completely 
new material in reference to various periods of his life. 
Although the present work may fail to do justice to Emin’s 
diaries in every respect, I hope it is sufficiently detailed and 
exhaustive to give a comprehensive picture of his work, and 
that it may serve as a basis for further researches bearing on 
the most recent history of Africa. A feature which is sure 
to be welcomed with satisfaction by the reader is the very 
copious reference to Emin’s letters. Beside the letters (parts 
of which have already been published) dating from the latter 
part of the seventies to the commencement of the eighties, 
I had at my disposal the entire correspondence with his 
parents, and above all with his sister, Melanie Schnitzer, as 
well as with other relatives and friends. I have also had the 
Opportunity of acquiring a hitherto unknown portion of 
Emin’s correspondence with his friend Dr. W. Junker, and 
letters written by the late Pasha to other eminent savants 
and African explorers have been courteously placed at my 
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In @ll these letters Emin gives his ideas far more freely 
than in his diaries, . 

As to the selection made and the treatment adopted with 
regard to this rich material, I should have been utterly at a 
loss but for the valuable assistance rendered me by savants 
generally and by African explorers in particular. In the first 
place I feel bound to acknowledge the assistance afforded 
me by Professor Dr. Schweinfurth, who readily placed his 
valuable services at my disposal to assist me in a work which 
is devoted to the memory of his highly esteemed friend. 
Again, my task would have been well-nigh impossible had 
I not found an active collaborator in Mr. C. Fink, a journalist, 
who undertook a share in the laborious work. The German 
Foreign Office placed a quantity of official records at my dis- 
posal in the most courteous manner, and Governor von Wiss- 
mann gave me his hearty assistance. Lieut.-Col. Frobenius 
accorded me permission to peruse his rich and valuable African 
records, the collection of which has taken many years. 

In a word, it is my pleasure as well as my duty to 
express here my sincerest and heartiest thanks to all who 
have lent me their kindly and valuable aid. 

May this work contribute towards perpetuating the memory 
of a German who, though his life and actions were not always 
free from human weakness, will stand out for all time as a 
brilliant example of generous unselfishness and devotion to 
the highest interests of humanity. 


GEORG SCHWEITZER. 


BERLIN, November, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION 


MIN PASHA was to the world one of those brilliant 

meteors which suddenly appear upon the horizon, and 

as suddenly vanish out of sight. But his character was the 

opposite of this, for he was steadfast and persevering in his 
life and work. 

Herr Georg Schweitzer has written an excellent bio- 
graphy of a remarkable man. The only book which to some 
extent gave an accurate account of Emin was Emin Pasha 
in Central Africa. It was a collection of his letters edited 
by Professors G. Schweinfurth, G. Hartlaub, F. Ratzel, and 
myself. Since its publication a number of newspaper and 
magazine articles have appeared concerning Emin, but in the 
present work we possess for the first time a well-balanced 
and authoritative history of his life, from his birth at Oppeln 
in 1840 to his murder by the Arab slave-dealers in 1892. 
The narrative of his industrious and adventurous life will cer- 
tainly be read with interest and with admiration for his re- 
markable personality, his various attainments, and the large 
amount of scientific work he was able to accomplish under 
circumstances which would have daunted any but a man en- 
dowed with exceptional scientific powers, unlimited patience, 
and great devotion to duty. 

My own opinion of Emin Pasha is given in the book above 
referred to, and therefore it is sufficient now to say that my 
acquaintance with him ripened into a firm friendship, and, 
while recognising his abilities and appreciating the nobility 
of his character, I was not blind to its limitations. 

The author of this book, a relation of Emin’s, has had the 
advantage of an insight into family papers, unpublished 
letters, numerous diaries and official documents, and he has 
therefore been able to produce a large amount of information 
from which an accurate picture of Emin’s personality can be 
obtained. The biographer is highly sympathetic, but at the 
same time he does not fail to refer to the lights and shadows 
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of Emin’s character, especially to those aspects whfh have 
been most criticised. 

© I am obliged to join issue with the author only in regard 
to the semi-political aspect of the events which led to the loss 
of Emin’s province. It is but natural that Herr Schweitzer 
should write with a German bias; at the same time it is 
important that light should be thrown upon the events he 
deals with by one who was intimately connected with their 
development. Therefore, although it is somewhat unusual 
for a book of this nature to have an introduction which 
traverses ceriuin statements of the author, in this case sucha 
proceeding seems to be appropriate. 

Emin’s tragic death prevented his ever giving publicity to 
the events which closed his career as Governor of the Egypt- 
ian Equatorial Province, as they presented themselves to his 
point of view. Had he lived, it would never have occurred 
to me to write what follows; but under the circumstances I 
feel fully justified in publishing a brief account of his wishes 
and intentions when he appealed for British aid to support 
him in his position, and to help him to continue the work 
of civilization to which he had devoted the best years of 
his life. 

The author has, however, laboured under the disad- 
vantage of not having access to the whole correspondence 
which took place between Emin and myself (part of which 
was in cipher), and therefore he cannot have known the 
definite request which Emin made to me, and which to the 
best of my ability, under extremely difficult circumstances, I 
carried out to the letter. 

Herr Schweitzer appears to think that the expedition for 
Emin’s relief, which at my instigation was advocated by the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, was not undertaken for 
philanthropic motives, but for political and commercial 
reasons, and he goes so far as to charge me with bad faith to 
Emin, although he certainly admits that I may have acted 
solely from friendly motives towards him. (See page 312.) 

In reference to the first of these misconceptions, I may say 
that the expedition which the Scottish Geographical Society 
advocated was never sent (see page 264), but the matter was 
taken up in a different way, and Mr. Stanley’s expedition 
went out. 

Herr Schweitzer does not in any way appreciate the dis- 
interested work, the terrible sufferings and tremendous 
difficulties which Mr. Stanley and his expedition underwent 
in order to bring relief to Emin. He considers that the 
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enterprise was a huge ivory hunt (see page 314), than which 
no more unjust accusation could be made.! Although this 
expedition was not what I personally approved, and did got 
carry out the object for which I had worked, which never 
was to rescue Emin, but to support him in his province and 
ensure its development, yet I have nothing but the greatest 
admiration for the heroism and self-sacrificing endurance 
shown by Mr. Stanley and those who took part in the expe- 
dition. 

Without a full knowledge of the circumstances, Herr 
Schweitzer’s conclusion in regard to my advice to Emin 
might easily have been arrived at by a foreigner ; and as his 
view of the case cannot of course be dealt with in the tran- 
slated text of his book, I feel called upon for the sake of truth 
to give as brief an account as possible of the matter, showing 
also how my actions were all at Emin’s request, and were 
made with the sole desire of fulfilling his wish to retain his 
province, so as to secure its further development and a per- 
manent good Government for his people. 

Personally, I certainly had nothing to gain by any of my 
actions in the matter. The reason why I endeavoured to carry 
out Emin’s plans was that he had been exceedingly kind 
to me when I stayed with him in his province, our subsequent 
correspondence being the outcome of a personal friendship, 
which fact explains his allusions to me as the only friend he 
had. Others (scientists) he corresponded with without know- 
ing personally, and, as will be seen from this book, he appears 
to have had no correspondence with his family or relations 
from the time he finally left home until he arrived at the 
coast fourteen years later. As a matter of fact, on Monday, 
the 17th of September, 1879, the day before I left Lado, he 
told me that he had just made a will leaving me his executor. 

In order to make my story clear, it is necessary for me to 

*begin in 1878, when I first had the pleasure of meeting Emin 
on my way up the Nile to Uganda, and I shall be obliged to 
quote some extracts from his letters to me which are neces- 


1 Herr Schweitzer apparently bases this statement on a letter which 
was written by the Emin Relief Committee to the Foreign Secretary on 
March 26th, 1887, after Mr. Stanley had left (see page 313). The atten- 

‘tion of the Committee had been called to the fact that the Egyptian 
Government, as shown in a letter from the Foreign Office, dated March 
16th, wished to cover part of their expenses by the sale of ivory lying at 
Wadelai, and all that the Committee requested was, that in the event of 
the ivory being forthcoming, “an equitable portion” should be handed 
over to them towards their expenses. Before this communication from 
the Egyptian Government no question of ivory had arisen. 
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sary to the full understanding of the case and which will at 
the same time throw additional light upon his work in Equa- 
toxia. 

The steamer which took me from Khartoum to Lado 
carried with her Emin’s appointment as Governor of the 
Egyptian Equatorial Province, and I was entrusted by 
Gordon Pasha, who was then the Governor-General of the 
whole of the Soudan, with various verbal instructions and 
messages to the newly appointed Governor. This fact and 
my thorough knowledge of his mother-tongue, together with 
Emin’s friendliness, led to an intimate interchange of ideas 
during my few days’ residence with him at Lado. During 
my voyage from Khartoum to Lado the White Nile was 
blocked, imprisoning us for forty days, and afterwards pre- 
venting all communication between Lado and Khartoum for 
two years and a half. Leaving Lado, I went to Uganda, and 
subsequently returned to Lado in 1879, staying with Emin as 
his guest from July 23rd until September 18th, during which 
time we passed practically every minute together, from six in 
the morning till ten at night each day ; and as we were the 
only Europeans within hundreds of miles, it will be easily 
understood how quickly under such circumstances a friend- 
ship could ripen between two congenial minds. During this 
time, as was only natural, a great part of our conversation 
had reference to the isolation of Emin’s province in conse- 
quence of the block in the river, to the progress which, 
notwithstanding his difficult position, had been made in the 
province and to his plans for the future. 

At that time it was my intention only to go as far as 
Khartoum, and then to return to Uganda, but Emin was 
exceedingly anxious for the Church Missionary Society to 
establish a mission in his province, and for me to settle there 
and work amongst his people. He also offered to support the 
mission at his own expense for a year or two until it should 
be self-supporting. 

It was during this stay with Emin that I first learnt 
it had been Gordon Pasha’s intention to open up a road 
from the Equatorial Province to Kismayu on the East Coast 
(those interested in this plan should see a letter from Gordon 
to Sir Richard Burton, which has been recently published on 
this subject), and Emin fully realized the advantage of such a 
step and had already commenced to push his stations towards 
the south-east. The object of this road to the east coast was 
—to become independent of the Nile for reaching the province 
because of the liability of the river to be blocked by floating 
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vegetagion ; to open up the country between the Equatorial 
Province and the Indian Ocean ; and to utilise elephants and 
camels for transport purposes until such time as a railway 
could be built. That this idea was a good one, has been 
proved by the fact that the British Government is at last 
constructing the railway, the importance of which Gordon 
recognised, and which I for nearly twenty years have per- 
sisteni!y advocated. 

Before I left Emin we had heard of Gordon’s retirement 
from the post of Governor-General, and the rumour of diffi- 
culties in Egypt even then suggested to our minds the possi- 
bility of “Sarawaking” the Equatorial Province, should 
Egypt relinquish it. It is important to remember this, 
because it explains so much that subsequently happened. 

When I arrived at Khartoum, it appeared necessary for me 
to return to England, and at the same time I became aware 
of the discontent and unrest of the Arab tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Khartoum, which subsequently developed 
into the Madhi’s rebellion. This information I brought to 
England, and did my best at the time to get the Government 
to realize the gravity of the situation, but unfortunately in 
vain. 

I did not return to the Soudan, but my interest in the 
country and in Emin’s province always continued, and a fre- 
quent correspondence commenced. He was most anxious 
for me to return and accept an appointment under him. For 
instance, on the 8th of July, 1881, he wrote: “I am exceed- 
ingly sorry that you cannot or will not come, for the new 
country which I have acquired in the East would have been 
a splendid opportunity for you to serve science under the 
most favourable circumstances. You would soon lose your 
fever at a general elevation of 3,000 feet (Agaru), and would 
follow me, for I cannot live for ever.” In the same letter, 
réferring to his offer to support a Protestant mission in his 
district, he wrote: “When I begged you to come here, I never 
thought that . . . would not be in a position to give 
#500 when it was a case of rendering a real service to 
humanity ; for that would be the cost, as I would provide for 
everything here on condition that you were the head of the 
mission.” 

A month or two subsequently he wrote, referring to my 
having paid for some books and instruments he required : 
“Do not do this, or you will prevent me asking you any 
favours. You know that I have no one but you who thinks 
of such things. You will put me under an obligation I can- 
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not repay.” He goes on to refer to the progress®of the 
province, and then says, “ Nothing then is wanting but your-_ 
s#if, and I indeed hope that you may yet come. If I should 
die, who, then, would protect these poor people? Think of 
it, I beg you.” 

On March 22nd, 1883, he writes: 


As you say to me that my letters are not too long for you, you 
will only have yourself to blame if to-day I write rather more in 
detail than usual. You are about the only one to whom I willingly 
give the title of friend, and at my age it is difficult to make new 
bonds of friendship. One therefore holds all the more tightly to 
the old ones, especially if they are well grounded upon real sym- 
pathy. How gladly would I have a long talk with you, you can well 
imagine, but I am needed too much here to think of going jour- 
neys [this referred to a proposal either to meet me in Egypt or to 
come to England]. Do take the position in Khartoum [Emin 
very much wished me to apply for the position of Consul in Khar- 
toum, which was at that time vacant]. You do not require always 
to live there. I hear that Mr. M—-— does not intend to come 
—they write me so from Cairo—so I fear that once again no 
British Consul will come, and that would be a very great pity. Or, 
if you would not like such a post as that, only come tome. The 
English influence in Cairo would make your appointment so easy. 
You remain my deputy and heir. 


It is not necessary to refer to any correspondence which 
took place between Emin and myself during the next two or 
three years, as it dealt with the Mahdi’s rebellion and the 
whole of the Soudan, and had no immediate connection with 
the subject under discussion. I may only remark that had 
his advice, which was published by me, been taken, it is 
difficult to see how the Soudan could have been lost. 

My anxiety as to the fate of Emin and his province was 
relieved on October 28th, 1886, by the receipt of letters from 
him written in December, 1885, at Wadelai. To brieffy 
summarize the information they contained, I may say that he 
informed me he was still holding out in his province, that his 
troops remained faithful, and that he was in hopes he should 
be able to hold on until help arrived, which help he requested 
me to do my utmost to obtain. 

I at once set to work to interest friends and others, and 
wrote to the papers about him and his precarious position. 
I also immediately published a letter from him dated 
Wadelai, December 31st, 1885, in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, and on the 23rd of November, 1886, a meeting of 
Council of the -Scottish Geographical Society was held, 
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Prof&ssor James Geikie being in the chair, at which I made a 
statement with reference to Emin, and urged the Council to 
take steps to obtain the assistance of the British Governraent 
on his behalf. The result of this was as follows—I quote 
from vol. II, Scottish Geographical Magazine, 1888, p. 718: 
“ The following resolution, proposed by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Vice-President of the Scottish 
Geographical Society, and seconded by Mr. James Currie, 
Member of Council, was unanimously adopted at a special 
sitting of the Council of the Scottish Geographical Society 
on 23rd November, 1886, on the basis of a statement sub- 
mitted on the occasion by Dr. Robert W. Felkin, the African 
traveller, a member of Council :—‘ That, having regard to the 
long and various services rendered during the past twelve 
years by Dr. Emin Bey in Central Africa, not only to geo- 
graphy, but to other cognate sciences, both by his personal 
exertions and by the help he has constantly given to ex- 
plorers, the Council considers that he well deserves the 
support and assistance of the British Government. 

“«The Council does not suggest any military expedition 
for his relief, but is of opinion that a pacific relief expedition 
might be successfully undertaken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.’ 

“Tt is evident that an expedition of this character, passing 
through hitherto unexplored districts, would contribute not a 
little to our geographical knowledge of Africa.” 

A copy of this resolution was sent to Lord Iddesleigh, 
accompanied by the following letter : 


SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
80a, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
November 23rd, 1886. 
THE Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, etc., etc. Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
My Lorp,— 

The letters received in this country from Emin Bey, Governor 
of the Egyptian Equatorial Provinces, have been brought under the 
notice of the Council of this Society. 

From these letters the Council have learnt with concern of the 
distress and isolation of his position, and have resolved to forward 
to your lordship a petition in favour of steps being taken for his 
relief. 

Apart from the consideration of his laudable exertions in the 
cause of humanity, the Council consider that the scientific achieve- 
ments of Emin Bey and the services rendered by him to the geo- 
graphy, meteorology and ethnography of Central Africa claim for him 
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the aid and assistance he now so anxiously awaits. They #enture 
also to call the attention of your lordship to the services rendered 
by Emin Bey to British and foreign travellers whose routes have 
taken them through the districts under his command. 

The Council believe that efficient aid might be extended to him 
with comparatively little difficulty, and they would venture to suggest 
that a pacific relief expedition might be despatched by Her Majesty’s 
Government from Zanzibar, 77d the south end of the Victoria Lake 
to the south end of Lake Albert, where communications with Emin 
Bey could be opened up by means of the steamers at his disposal. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson, our countryman, would in the opinion of 
the Council be ably fitted to conduct an expedition with rapidity 
and success. 

I am instructed by the Council to forward to your Lordship the 
accompanying resolution, which was adopted at a special sitting 
to-day. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient, humble servant, 
ARTHUR SILVA WHITE, Secretary. 


On December 4th the Society received an acknowledgment 
of the above letter, and were informed that the subject was 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The action of the Scottish Geographical Society created 
considerable interest in the subject, and I used all means to 
stimulate interest in the province by writing to the Zzmes and 
the Scotsman, and by giving a lecture before the Dundee 
branch of the Scottish Geographical Society on the 7th of 
December, 1886, Principal Donaldson being in the chair, at 
which another resolution was passed and forwarded to Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Referring to this action of the Scottish Geographical 
Society, Herr Schweitzer practically says (see pages 263, 264) 
that the objects of the Society were political, and not scien- 
tific. This, however, was not the case. The Society only*® 
suggested and supported an expedition to take relief to Emin 
Pasha and to strengthen him in his province. They had no 
thoughts whatever of bringing him home. In all my com- 
munications with the Society this was quite understood, and 
with me it was the one object of all my efforts to keep him 
“4 his province and support him in his work. But of this 
ater. 

As will be seen above, the endeavour of the Society to 
send an expedition was prompted by statements made by me 
to the Society (as mentioned in resolution just quoted), and 
by letters to the press, also written by me; and as I was 
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intimately acquainted with the Secretary, Mr. A. Silva White, 
who worked most energetically with me, I am in a position 
to say that the motive expressed in the resolution of the 
Society, and in their letter to Lord Iddesleigh, was the sole 
motive on which they acted, namely, Emin’s claims as a 
scientist and humanitarian. The Society also especially 
deprecated a Government military expedition, and they 
recommended Mr. Joseph Thomson as the leader. Their 
plan would have conveyed to Emin the temporary relief he 
so urgently needed until I could obtain for him the com- 
mercial support he so frequently requested me to procure. 

However, the Government did not take up the matter, but 
recognised a private expedition under Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
which was not under the direction of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, and which foiled my proposed rapid 
scientific expedition from the East Coast, which, under the 
leadership of Mr. Joseph Thomson, would in his opinion have 
reached Emin in seven or eight months, and would most 
probably have brought to him before it was too late the moral 
support and temporary relief which he so much needed. 

The question now arises, What were Emin’s wishes ? and 
in order to answer that I must give a few more quotations 
from his letters, which, read in the light of what I have 
previously said, will, I think, clearly show what he required. 


WaDELAI, December 31st, 1885. 

Naturally I have been compelled by the events which have 
happened to give up our most distant stations and to concentrate 
my few soldiers to the river banks, still in the hope that our 
Government will come to help us. In this, however, I have made 
a mistake, it appears, for since the month of April, 1882, I have 
received no kind of news from the north. The people in Khartoum 
have not acted well towards us. Before they evacuated Fashoda, 
they ought to have remembered that Government officials were 
*iving here who had performed their duty, and had certainly not 
deserved to be left to their fate without more ado. Even if it were 
the intention of the Government to deliver us over to our fate, the 
least they could have done would have been to release us from our 
duties. We should then have known that we were considered to 
have become valueless. ue os 

As to my future plans, I intend to hold this country as long as 
ever it is possible. I hope, when our letters arrive in Egypt in 
seven or eight months, to receive an answer either vé@ Khartoum or 
by Zanzibar. Ifthe Egyptian Government still exists in the Soudan, 
we naturally expect them to send us help. If, however, the Soudan 
has been evacuated, we shall all go towards the south. I will then 
send the whole of the Egyptian and Khartoum officials wid Uganda 
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or Karagwe to Zanzibar, but shall remain myself, and my nggroes, 
either at Kabrega’s or in Uganda until the Government has informed 
me as to their wishes, and until I know that the people committed 
to hy care are in safety. Until now God has certainly upheld me, 
and with His help I hope that all may go well in the future. 

In re-reading your letters, I find that you want to know what 
can be done in and for the Soudan. I do not think that the country 
is so difficult to rule if the Government were given a commission of 
officers who had served in India to study the method of taxation, the 
improvement of irrigation through the introduction of machinery, 
the encouragement of agriculture and cattle-breeding, the facilitating 
of trade, the establishing of communications, and the laying down 
of railways, consulting, of course, the people who know the country. 
But, in any case, it is a stme gua non that the country should be opened 
up to European trade without any restriction, that the ivory trans- 
port to Egypt is stopped, and permission given for the six new pro- 
vinces to sell their goods on the spot, and for Europeans here and 
everywhere in the Soudan to travel and settle down.! 

Let the Soudan once become better known to Europeans, and 
intercourse with Europeans be greater and freer, a great step 
forwards would be already made. That the establishment of busi- 
ness houses in Khartoum would be possible and even profitable 
is proved by the French and Italian business firms at present exist- 
ing there. If, however, a strong impetus is to be given at once to 
trade, I would recommend that Suakim be constituted a free port. 
Sufficient troops should be stationed there to protect the merchants 
and their goods. . . . Forgive me if these remarks are brief, 
and thrown out aphoristically. I do not know whether they will 
ever reach you, for our postal arrangements are not exactly English. 
I should, however, be very glad if my indications should be of any 
use to you, and if they brought any good to this land in which I 
have so long worked. . .. 

My last paragraph is most important, and I request great atten- 
tion to it. I have sent to Abd el Kader Pasha a report (in Arabic) 
concerning the separation of the Government of our province, but 
as there are so very many individual interests at work in Khartoum, 


1 Emin’s idea was for the Equatorial Province to be divided into six 
districts, each governed by a European, and for a railway to be con- 
structed from Suakim to Berber or Khartoum. He knew well enough 
the corruption which obtained in Khartoum, and did not see at that time 
how it was to be brought to an end. He agreed with Gordon that it was 
far better to stop the railway which had been begun along the Nile to 
Khartoum, and to utilise the money on the shorter railway between 
Suakim and Khartoum, and on the development of the Equatoriai Pro- 
vince, as that would have prevented the debiting of large sums of money 
to the Soudan, which were really used in Egypt, and not allowed to 
appear in the ordinary accounts. There was the alternative scheme of a 
railway from the East Coast to Lado, but we believed that eventually 
both lines would pay. 
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I hardly hope to be successful. If, however, I can live to see the 
plans T have indicated brought to pass, I shall indeed be richly 
rewarded for all the cares and hard life I have passed here. I 
urge you, therefore (of course, privately) to bring this matter to dt- 
cussion, and, if possible, into realization. [These plans referred to 
the opening up by British commercial men of a road from the East 
Coast to his province, making the province subject to Cairo, and pay- 
ing an annual subsidy, instead of being governed from Khartoum.] 

Just think what enormous markets Manchester goods would find 
here. How all our people—negroes and others—wish for cloth, and 
would readily exchange for it oil, indiarubber, vegetable butter, 
ostrich feathers, ivory. And make the gentlemen comprehend that, 
after deducting the cost of Government, this province made a total 
profit last year of £8,000, notwithstanding the entire want of all sup- 
plies ; and if we had only proper supplies, our profit would be easily 
doubled. 

The Bahr-el-Ghazal province, where up to to-day the old system 
of waste still obtains, where none thinks of calculating beforehand, 
is far richer than our district, but it suffers from the want of all direc- 
tion and constitution, all of which could, however, be easily enough 
brought about. In any case, write me what you and other people 
think of my proposals. I should hope that you at least are con- 
vinced that I am far too realistic to build castles in the air, and that 
my proposals and details are somewhat more practical, and on a 
surer basis than ———’s proposal for a telegraph line from Khartoum 
to M’tesa’s, 


WabELAl, May 5th, 1886. 

During his (Dr. Junker’s) stay with Kabrega, messengers have 
in the most friendly way been provided him to go to Uganda, and 
they have now returned with the post containing a dispatch from the 
Egyptian Government to me, accompanied by a very friendly letter 
from Sir John Kirk. Both these letters must have lain in Uganda 
fora long time. . . . At last, therefore, I have received trust- 
worthy intelligence—at least, fragments of intelligence—of the events 
ppt have happened in the Soudan, of Gordon’s death, of the taking 
of Khartoum, and of the abandonment of the Soudan, and its evacua- 
tion by the British troops, and many other startling details. 

The Government has had the goodness to invest me with full 
powers in all my actions, and also, 7 case we made up our minds to 
march to Zanzibar, a credit has been opened for me with Sir John 
Kirk. So, heartily thankful as I am for this friendliness received 
after three years of seclusion, still it does appear to me that, to a 
certain extent at least, the people in Egypt have false ideas as to our 
position, and especially about the possibility of a march from here to 
Uganda and to Zanzibar. That it is easy to march into Uganda, 
but very difficult to get out again, you know by your own experience. 
Add to that the difficulty that we possess a considerable number of 
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arms, which would be a terrible temptation to the ruler of Uganda— 
whatever his name may be—and you will readily understand that I 
shall think twice before I lead my people into such a mouse-trap. 

©. . The Soudanese soldier and officer has no desire to go away 
from here, because he can here live, so to speak, under his normal 
conditions, while in Egypt he would have to undergo much more 
humiliation than he has suffered here from the people I have de- 
scribed. The Soudanese will not go to Egypt; and if I tried to com- 
pel them to do so, they would shoulder arms and decamp, if they did 
not do worse. I have, therefore, till now had to temporise with 
them in order to prevent an outbreak of their growing discontent, 
and I shall indeed be glad when I succeed in getting rid of the 
Egyptians, and sending them through Uganda to their homes, or at 
least sending them away from here. Whether, however, I shall 
succeed in this is up to the present time doubtful, although I have 
thrown into the scale the whole weight of my personal influence with 
the Soudanese, and have promised to remain with them until we see 
a clear way open tous, and have thus kept the peace for the present. 
God grant that all may yet end well! ‘To me, personally, it does not 
much matter whether I have still to bear this misery for a few years 
longer ; I have become accustomed to such things. What I have 
striven for and longed for—the holding of this province intact for 
Egypt—while the whole of the Soudan has been shattered to pieces, 
that I have done, and thereby have proved to my Government that 
I, at least, have done my duty. I have never been covetous of 
honour and recognition, and my Government have certainly not 
thought of me in this way, although I have laboured and suffered 
enough. Let, then, come what may, I will stay at my post to the 
end. 

That I personally am in no hurry to return to Egypt, you will, no 
doubt, easily understand ; the work to which I have devoted my 
efforts and my hopes during the last ten years, for the sake of which 
I have suffered gladly difficulties and hardships, is now broken down, 
and so all that I have accomplished, and all my struggles, have been 
in vain. The knowledge of a wasted life, of a useless work, hangs 
like a veil over the future, and robs me of all joy in life, and of all 
courage for further efforts. Shall I, then, go to Egypt and be laughed 
at, or, at the best, after a few cool words of thanks, see myself dis- 
missed? The little that I have been able to save was lost at the fall 
of Khartoum. Shall I, then, go to Egypt to beg? It is quite clear 
to me that there would be no calling or position for me in Egypt 
after the loss of the Soudan, and I should therefore be more of a 
burden than of use to the great lords there. I must, therefore, be 
thankful to the soldiers that they will not let me go, and’ must 
accommodate myself to my fate; others have had worse to bear, 
and, up to the present day, I do not know whether my poor friend, 
Lupton, i is alive or not. . . . Be so good yourself as to work 
for me. 
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WavELAl, July 7th, 1886. 
Ys In consequence of this [the difficulties in Uganda, and 
the murder of Bishop Hannington], I have written at once to Sir 
John Kirk and to the Government in Cairo, telling them of the state 
of affairs, and also of my determination to hold on here; besides 
this, I have certainly still the hope that, as Egypt is incapable of 
supporting us, England may perhaps one of these days come to the 
determination to occupy these countries, and in this way remain true 
to her humanitarian and civilizing mission. To-day, when the 
European Powers are striving with one another to gain possession of 
countries in Africa, is it possible that no one in England has ever 
thought of how easy and free of cost it would be to occupy our dis- 
tricts especially, and in so doing, to command a short and safe route 
as far as the Congoe 
My only need now is to receive right soon letters from you. 
; You know how it has always been my wish to be able to 
work together with you. 


WabDELAl, July 22nd, 1886. 

If I again trouble you with a letter, I take your forgiveness for 
granted. Mr. Mackay has been so friendly as to send me some 
newspapers, in which I see that the Turkish influence in Egypt is 
upheld by England, and that even a Turkish Commissioner, together 
with Sir Drummond Wolf, will have to consider the pacification of 
the Soudan. Now, it is more than comprehensible that, after having 
worked here for ten years, and having carried on a war for two years, 
I will not after all permit myself to fall out of Egyptian mismanage- 
ment only to be handed over to a still worse plight as a Turkish de- 
pendant and menial. According to my opinion, the time is now 
come for England to secure her part in North East Africa before it 
1s too late, and you will probably say that I am correct when I be- 
lieve that a State (this province), which should, I think, include 
Uganda and Unyoro, if under British control, would be indeed a 
great blessing to Central Africa, and it would form a central point 
from which the annexation and exploitation of a healthy, fruitful, and 
opmpact district could be easily carried out. True, I do not exactly 
know now the condition of politics in your country, and whether 
they are at the present time likely to favour my plans or not. I 
should, however, imagine that as this plan has in its forefront a phil- 
anthropic object, one of the very utmost importance—an attack on 
the slave trade and on the slave dealers—England would not dare 
to be untrue to the humanitarian position she has hitherto occupied, 
whether Liberals or Conservatives are at the helm. My plan could 
be the more easily carried out because it does not involve the costly 
expedition of troops, nor the expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
of guineas. I place myself and all my Soudanese soldiers at your 
disposition, and assure you that you can calculate fully upon us. 
What we need are arms, ammunition, and coarse calicoes, and you 
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certainly ought to have plenty of these things in England. 0 By de- 
grees several caravans could come from the ocean direct to the 
Narth East corner of the Victoria Lake, and by this route they would 
hardly find much difficulty. There remains only the road through 
Usoga and the Lango country (Kidi); and if diplomacy were unavail- 
ing, force would have to be used. On the whole, I think a valuable 
present to Kabrega would probably induce him to make the Lango 
people keep the peace. If I only knew what I could expect from 
that side, I could push forward one or more stations towards the 
East, and in this way be of considerable service to caravans coming 
from the coast. I see altogether no difficulty before me, and I only 
hope that you will be so friendly as to interest yourself on behalf of 
my ideas, and that you will endeavour to procure for them the 
approbation and support of an influential circle . . . In any 
case, I request you to send me a letter and answer immediately ; for 
if England forsakes us, I must seek in some other direction for sup- 
port (Stiitzpunkt). Anyhow, we will not become Turkish (a Turkish 
dependency). It would be splendid could you come here yourself 
later as Commissioner with full powers (Bevollmachtigte). I would 
with special pleasure place in your hands the government of these 
countries, and I would be willing to support you both with advice 
and assistance. In the meantime, however, come who will, if only 
some one will come. ‘Till then I shall do everything possible to 
hold out with my people until we know whether we can receive sup- 
port from England or not. . . . I see to my horror that my 
letter has turned into a perfect political dissertation, and all my life 
I have tried to keep myself from politics. You must not, however, 
take these views of mine in bad part. Consider what I have tried to 
put plainly before you; and if you feel an interest in the matter, do 
your very best. Do not let me have to wait long for your answer, 
whether accepting or declining. This is the letter of a friend, and I 
require a few encouraging words in my present position. 


WADELAI, October 2nd, 1886. 


Your affectionate letter of 10. 5. ’85, came happay 
into my hands, together with one from Miss Felkin of the 25th 
September, and I really do not know how I can express my thanks 
to you that you both thought of me at a time when in all probability 
the whole world thought me dead. Your letters were the first lines 
which have reached me from Europe after a period of three and a 
half years’ absolute isolation. May the Almighty reward your chil- 
dren for the good that you have shown to me through your words. 

I wrote you that I am determined to hold out here with 
my people, and in another letter I explained to you my views and 
plans for the future of these countries. I once more repeat that I 
shall remain here in order to hold together to the last the ruins of 
my ten years’ work. If we can obtain help from anywhere, all the 
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better @ if not, I shall at least perish upon the field where my work 
has been accomplished. 

. The re-occupation of the districts which I have in the meantime 
given up, can take place with very little difficulty, and a few caravans 
with arms and ammunition vz@ Mombasa, Masai, Masala (?), Uakoli’s 
country, either direct here or to Kabrega’s, will be quite sufficient. 
People can easily be found. Of course, the ald Egyptian system of 
plunder must be put an end to, and the natural capabilities of the 
country be developed. All this can certainly be easily done, but 
who will help us? Will your countrymen really wait until it is too 
late? The cardinal question is now, according to my opinion, not 
the holding of the Soudan and the sacrificing in a needless manner 
of men and money for deserts and sands, but the occupation of our 
districts. The Soudan, that is to say, Khartoum, etc., must fall to 
the share of whoever takes these countries in hand. But enough of 
politics ; it is a sterile field, and I will not spoil the pleasure I have 
in chatting with you after having been robbed of your letters and 
news for three and a half years. 

Ismail Effendi has been in Khartoum s since 1883, and has prob- 
ably fallen there, or has gone to Egypt. All my people—formerly 
in Fauvera—send you hearty greetings; everywhere they remember 
you with affection, 

. » Without doubt later on the best and most direct route 
for us is neither to Tanganyika nor to the West, but that which leads 
through the Lango and Masai districts to the (east) coast. 

On the other side, it is perfectly certain that England, 
who has declared as her own the district between Mombasa, Kavi- 
rondo and this province, does not intend this country to lhe fallow, 
but much more to develap it. Sooner or later, therefore, they must 
begin to found stations in order to render it easy for commercial 
men to penetrate into the interior, and also to regulate the transport. 
For this purpose the presence of camels in the Lango and Masai 
districts will be of the greatest assistance. The opening up of this 
route can only be a question of time; and if I live ta see them com- 
mencing at the coast, and they come to an agreement with me about 
ify it will be an easy thing for me to concentrate a few troops, and by 
the erectioh of a few stations to help those coming from the coast. 
It would be a mistake to do this at once. I shall, therefore, await. 
Mr. Stanley’s arrival, who will probably give me all necessary infor- 
mation. It is pretty clear to me that on account of the present 
political aspect, I dare hardly expect from England official help, and 
I must to my shame confess that I would rather be without it, The 
noble manner in which private persons equipped Stanley’s expedition, 
the manifestation of sympathy and recognition which it contains, and 
the possibility of being able to arrange our affairs at length in a satis- 
factory manner, satisfy me to the full, I must, however, in this con- 
nection remind you that up to the present I have received no instruc- 
tions from Egypt, although in the despatch from Nubar Pasha, 
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which Consul Holmwood was so good as to forward me, I 2m told 
that my letter of July has been received, and that I shall receive 
instructions and details by the. next post. Now let these instruc- 
tions be what they will, so much is certain, that it is impossible for 
me to leave here with all these people. It remains, then, to be seen 
whether the Egyptian Government is on the whole prepared to keep 
for herself this province, which for the present is perfectly useless to 
her, and also whether she will be responsible for its cost or not. The 
newspapers which Mr. Mackay was so good as to send me, unfor- 
tunately only go down to November, 1886. I am, therefore, not in 
@ position to form an opinion as to what influence the evacuation of 
Egypt and the consequent strengthening of Turkish influence may 
have upon a possible eventual re-occupation of the Soudan. Let us 
suppose then that Egypt intends to gradually evacuate this province, 
and that on the other hand England, on account of her political 
situation, is prevented from undertaking its annexation, then comes 
the eventuality which you have foreseen. I should be independent 
like the Rajah of Sarawak, and that it would be possible for me 
to govern my country in the same way as Rajah Brooke does, 
you will, I hope, agree. After these suppositions, two methods 
are again open to me—the one is for me to seek for the protec- 
tion of England, which I hardly think they would refuse, as doubt- 
less public opinion would be upon my side; the other method 
would be for me to establish myself in a perfectly independent posi- 
tion ; this would also not be difficult, but might possibly cause me 
difficulties in the future. A definite arrangement with a syndicate 
of English commercial men would in netther case be difficult. This 
syndicate would have to appoint an agent, who would take over our 
ivory, aS per contract, and pay for it either in goods or in money. 
I should prefer money, because then a number of additional accounts 
and clerks would be unnecessary. The merchants might also prefer 
to sell their goods themselves. A contract such as this would be 
beneficial to both parties, and for us at present it is the only possible 
form of agreement. I hate all monopolies, and hold them to be 
unjust ; but until we have set on foot a well-regulated administration, 
and until the income and expenditure of our administration here, fh 
which, of course, many economies and restrictions must be intro- 
duced, are regulated and placed upon a firm footing, so long I 
should be compelled to uphold the ivory monopoly. But apart from 
ivory, we have many other articles of trade in the country which 
with anything like proper trade could be developed to great advan- 
tage, and which I have been previously only able to partially attend 
to, because the goods which were sent to me by the steamers from 
Khartoum were never sufficient for the requirements of my own 
people, and it was out of the question, therefore, to use them for 
purposes of trade. Indeed, most of the presents which I have made 
to our chiefs I have had to pay for out of my own pocket. The 
eastern districts of our province yield ivory, ostrich feathers, oil, 
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vegetagle fat, etc. ; the western districts yield ivory, indiarubber, 
palm-oil, skins, etc.—certainly sufficient. 

In the foregoing lines I have tried to indicate to you what I 
think of our condition, and I should like now to point out how advan- 
tageous it would be to me could you engage for me a few Europeans 
as assistants for the future. Not people for whom cognac is indis- 
pensable, and who come here only to make money; not those who 
wish to make a journey in Africa and then to relate all the hardships 
they have borne; not such as carry the name of God on their 
tongues but are too idle to earn their bread with the sweat of their 
brows—of such people plenty are to be found, but they are of no 
earthly use. We need people who do not forget the demands of 
daily life for ideals, who, if necessary, will not be frightened of 
manual work, and who will understand how to teach our people, not 
by word alone, but in deed also. If you have such men, only send 
you them tome. Of course, I do not need to remark that purely 
scientific men will always meet with a welcome from me. 

Is it not altogether curious that whereas people in Eng- 
land in such a noble way spend thousands of guineas to send us 
help and assistance, I have not even received a single letter from 
Germany, with the exception of one from Dr. Hartlaub, who is con- 
cerned to get new birds. In the list of names I have given you 
above you will find English but no German correspondents; not 
even Dr. Schweinfurth has written to me, although, perhaps, I may 
excuse this. If I bore a celebrated name or had much money—but 
why complain? In any case no one can wonder if from the present 
time all my collections and work go to England and not to Germany. 

Dr. Junker wrote me from Zanzibar that he had received 
a telegram there from Gordon-Bennett, with the request to inform 
him as to the possibility and method of sending an expedition here. 
This would be employment for Thomson. I only hope that Junker 
has not said anything against the route through the Masai. As 
England and Germany have now come to an agreement in East 
Africa, it is about time to think how one ought to act in the interest 
of these countries ; and certainly the first and most essential condi- 
$ion for peace, for the future welfare and progress of these people, is 
the absolute prohibition of the introduction of arms, powder, or 
ammunition. What harm the constant importation of these articles 
by the Arabs has done is well known to you. You know from per- 
sonal experience that day by day razzias are undertaken from 
Uganda and slaves carried off. It is just the same in Unyoro, where 
shortly before the outbreak of war with Uganda a great razzia had 
taken place in the districts of Mboga and Lendu. Mr. Mackay 
wrote to me that Kabrega showed to the Uganda ambassador, Mabuzi, 
a collection of 1,700 guns ; and if of this number only the half were 
serviceable, 850 guns are more than enough on the one hand to 
work fatal harm, and on the other to make the kings conceited, and 
to lead them to commit excesses, just such as Mwanga committed 
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on Bishop Hannington. If, however, the importation of gums, and 
especially powder, was made impossible, all this misery would be 
put an end to and the kings themselves would be compelled to engage 
in legitimate trade. I recommend this fact to your especial atten- 
tion, and hope that it will be very soon possible to remedy this. . . . 


WADELAI, 17. 4. 787. 

. « . You can well imagine that such expressions of 
sympathy for a stranger are to me the best reward which could 
ever be given to my endeavours and work, and I am indeed proud 
to have won so many friends, especially in England. If Stanley 
or Thomson really comes here, he will surely bring me letters 
from you, for which I very especially yearn. I know right well 
how much you especially have done to make my name known 
to the English public, and how much trouble you have given your- 
self by working for our countries and their interests. If hitherto 
I have been rather reserved in the expression of my thanks for all 
your friendship, you must not put it down to want of appreciation 
for it, but rather to a certain shyness which led me to fear that you 
might take such an expression as a captatio benevolentiae. . . . 

I should like, however, to remark here that if a relief 
expedition comes to us, I shall on no account desert my people. We 
have passed through sorrowful and hard days with one another, and 
I should indeed consider it shameful to desert my post just now. 
My people are, notwithstanding many wants, brave and good, with 
the exception of the Egyptians. We have known one another now 
for many years, and I do not think that it would be easy for one 
following me to gain their perfect trust. There is no question about 
it; Ishall remain here. England should try to establish affairs upon 
a firm basis in Uganda. Obtain for us a free and safe route to the 
coast. Evacuate our country? Certainly not. Please let me hear 
from you very soon. I hope that the first letters I receive from 
Europe will be from you. 

WADELAI, Aug. 15, 188%, | 

. . . I need not tell you how deeply I am indebted to you for your 
friendly efforts to obtain help for my people and me. . . . Please 
excuse my trying to thank you in any adequate way; in my position 
it is difficult to find adequate words to express what the heart feels. 

Already in my last letter to you I indicated that I intended 
to remain here; and even if Mr. Stanley brings me ammunition, I 
shall only use it for the consolidation of our position and for defence 
in case we are attacked. In no case shall I think of quitting my 
post. Iam strengthened in this decision, in the first place by the 
wish only to leave this province when the territories which have 
been given up are re-occupied, and when a safe route has been 
opened up by which the necessities of my people may be supplied ; 
and again, by the acknowledgments which I have received, which 
have made it my duty to work and labour as long as ever it is 
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possiblg. . . [Emin then goes on to mention the various 
routes which could be taken by an expedition to his province. | 


WADELAI, Oct. 25th, 1887. 

Having then in what I have written tried to give you 
information as to our * foreign ” relationships, it remains for me to 
say a few words concerning the condition of our province itself. 
Now that we are in need of everything, it is of course impossible to 
speak of a regular budget. It will be perfectly clear to you, how- 
ever, that our expenditure Is greater than our income, and that the 
officials have to demand from the Government their unpaid salaries 
for many years. Notwithstanding the repeated exertions, notwith- 
standing my explanations, both personal and by means of reports, 
concerning improvements and retrenchments which should be intro- 
duced into this Government, notwithstanding many promises which 
have been given me that they would pay attention to my complaints, 
the Government in Khartoum has never empowered me to sell on 
the spot the revenue of the province in ivory, indiarubber, oil, 
vegetable fat, sesame, skins, ostrich feathers, wax, etc., and with the 
proceeds to pay the salaries of the officials and the costs of Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, I was ordered to send all products to Khar- 
toum, where the same would be sold by the Government there, and 
the receipts sent to me. I might well have expected such an answer, 
for I, as well as everybody else who has been in Khartoum, knew 
the hundredfold personal interests which were intimately connected 
with these sales ; and it was therefore not to be expected that they 
would readily give up such a lucrative revenue obtained without cost 
to themselves. Although I further knew that the promises which 
were given me to send me the proceeds of the sale of our produce 
were only granted in order to get rid of me and my inconvenient 
demands, nothing remained for me to do but to obey; and so years 
passed on, and instead of sending us the proceeds of a yearly sale 
of 12,000 cantars of ivory, they sent me once a year, or once in 
two years, about 20,000 dollars, and preferred to send twice a year 
a quantity of goods such as the Khartoum merchants could not get 
yd of in any other manner, and which I was to divide amongst the 
officials and soldiers. The price of these goods, which were perfectly 
inadequate to our requirements, was deducted from our salaries. 
Of course the purchases were made for us in Khartoum! And 
further, to show us that we had no need to complain of the fatherly (!) 
care exercised on our behalf by the local Government, a charge of 
ten per cent. on the value of the goods was added to them for the 
cost of transport from Khartoum to Lado. We had therefore to pay 
out of our own pockets for the Government steamers which trans- 
ported the goods, and upon the basis of a very high tariff, and in 
addition to this ten per cent. for the Khartoum Government acting 
as our agent. You will of course say that we had every ground to 
be perfectly thankful, and that all my complaints were sheer in- 
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gratitude!!! In some years, after sending products to the galue of 
430,000 or £40,000 to Khartoum, we received about £10,000 in 
money and goods. This only refers, however, to the ‘‘ fat” years, . 
for in the “lean” years, of which unfortunately there were only too 
many, we received little or nothing. As is-only natural under such 
conditions, the arrears in our wages and expenses have increased 
rapidly, and to-day I have a deficit of about £50,000, for which, of 
course, the Government is responsible. I think it is, however, very 
questionable whether Egypt is now in a position to bear this burden, 
as also that which will occur in the future. I have written by this 
post to Egypt, and must now wait for an answer. I can, however, 
say this much to you, that if once the route to the coast is open and 
‘Iam given a perfectly free hand, and if people are not permitted to 
mix themselves up at all in our affairs ; that is to say, if I receive all 
the powers which my departed chief, Gordon Pasha, used to possess, I 
should not only be ina position to pay back the whole of these losses 
in three or four years, but also to pay for the administration of the 
country, although, of course, it would have to be carried on upon a 
reduced footing. I should also be able to pay the current expenses 
(salaries), and I think it is not at all improbable that at the end of 
that time I should have a small surplus. But, as I said, I must be 
permitted to do as J like, and not be bound by all kinds of possible - 
and impossible orders. At the present time I am most concerned 
to know whether the Egyptian Government intends to give up this 
province, or whether I am to hold it ad infinitum. In this latter 
case, I should of course require instructions concerning the extension 
of my province and informing me of the limits of my sphere of 
action towards the East, with reference to the country under Sir 
John Kirk’s jurisdiction. Sir John Kirk has showed himself so 
friendly towards me that it would be indeed unfortunate should I 
in any way come in conflict with his sphere of action, and yet, so far 
as I can make out, our route to the coast hes through countries 
which are under his jurisdiction. I must also understand what is 
the boundary between me and the Congo State, but this can all be 
arranged. My position will be more difficult, however, if the 
Government gives up this province. In any case, I cannot think. 
of leaving. I should have to resign my position and stand upon my 
own legs. In order to do this, however, means are necessary, or 
friends who have trust in me and will supply me with the means. 
Whether one or the other is to be found is not clear to me up to 
se present, but I think that God will permit all to be well in the 
€nds, 12% 4 


It will be obvious to any one who has read thus far that 
Emin had put before me a distinct and clear proposal, namely 
—that if Egypt evacuated the Province, I should use all 
possible efforts to gain for him the support of a British 
syndicate who would provide him with the necessary means 
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to holdethe province and to further its development. I was 
therefore fully justified in making conditional arrangements 
for him with a commercial syndicate. It is also obvious from 
his letters that I was quite justified in believing that, although 
in an extremely critical position, he was still convinced that 
he retained the loyalty of his people, and that, could he get 
rid of the Egyptian riff-raff, all would be well ; and if supported 
by commercial men, he might continue to govern his province 
during his lifetime, while securing its permanent and progres- 
sive welfare. 

Herr Schweitzer had not seen the letters which Emin wrote 
to me, and which I have given above; and therefore there is 
some excuse for him when he broadly hints that it was due 
to a breach of faith on my part that Emin’s difficulties were 
caused (see page 311), together with his downfall and the 
loss of his province. To give colour to this, he quotes 
from a letter I wrote cautioning Emin how he signed any 
agreement with the Congo State or with the relief party. 
The reason why I urged upon him the necessity of cau- 
tion in the first letter was that I did not wish him to give 
up his idea of “Sarawaking” the province should Egypt 
relinquish it, and that I thought him quite capable of doing 
this; and I had also good reason to believe that ample 
funds would be forthcoming to support him in the project. 
At that time I could not tell that when he received my 
letter he would have gone through such a terrible strain, and 
be in such adverse circumstances that the founding of an 
independent State would be impossible. 

When I wrote the second letter referred to I had in no wise 
forgotten my first advice, but circumstances had changed, a 
company having been formed, whose Directors had made pro- 
posals to me to aid Emin, and had convinced me that if these 
proposals were accepted Emin’s wishes would be completely 
c€rried out. It was nothing to me whether the province 
would be a British dependency or not, so long as Emin’s 
personal independence as Governor and Administrator was 
ensured for his lifetime, and the development and future 
welfare of his country established upon a firm basis. 

After I had obtained the highest possible legal advice, I 
entered into an agreement with the Imperial British East 
Africa Company on Emin’s behalf and subject to his con- 
firmation and approval, which agreement I publish herewith. 
It will be seen from it that I obtained for Emin, should he 
wish it, all he had required, and that while the Company 
bound itself to my stipulations, they most generously left 
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him perfectly free to accept or refuse the agreemem as he 
chose. The agreement was as follows: 


This Indenture made the twenty-seventh day of October 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty eight Between 
Robert William Felkin of 20 Alva Street in the City of 
Edinburgh Doctor of Medicine (acting as Agent for and 
on behalf of His Excellency Emin Pasha) of the one part 
and the Imperial British East Africa Company a Company 
established by Royal Charter and hereinafter called “the 
Company ” of the other part Whereas the said Emin Pasha 
has acquired various rights as ruler of a large tract of country 
in Central Africa which lately formed part of the territory 
under the rule of the Egyptian Government and is herein- 
after called “the Equatorial Province” And whereas by 
certain letters or writings which have been submitted to 
the Company the said Emin Pasha has authorised the said 
Robert William Felkin to make over to any commercial 
or other Association or body of persons which the said 
Robert William Felkin may in his discretion think suitable 
all the rights acquired by the said Emin Pasha as aforesaid 
in order that by or under the direction or with the concur- 
rence of such Association or body of persons a Government 
may be formed for the said Province and the said Province 
may be administered and the resources thereof be developed 
And whereas many members of the Company have incurred 
great expense in sending out expeditions to the said Province 
and in forwarding supplies to the said Emin Pasha and 
otherwise endeavouring to advance his interests at their own 
cost And whereas having regard to the general tenour of 
the said letters and writings and in particular to those parts 
thereof by which he is directed to secure the intervention 
of Commercial men of good position the said Robert William 
Felkin is satisfied that he will best accomplish the purposes 
and promote the interests of the said Emin Pasha by making 
such arrangements as are hereinafter contained and he has 
accordingly determined to enter into these presents in manner 
hereinafter appearing and the Company have agreed to enter 
into the stipulations on their part hereinafter contained 
Now this Indenture witnesseth that it is hereby agreed and 
declared between and by the parties hereto as follows : 

1. The said Robert William Felkin hereby grants unto the 
Company All the territorial and other rights which have 
been acquired by the said Emin Pasha as aforesaid over or 
in respect of the said Province including all powers of 
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militarye command and civil administration in the said 
Province to the intent that (subject and without prejudice 
to the rights reserved to the said Emin Pasha by clause 
5 hereof) all such rights and powers over or in respect of the 
said Province as by the said letters and writings or otherwise 
the said Robert William Felkin is now empowered to con- 
cede or make over to the Company may upon the execution 
of these presents become vested in the Company. 

2. The Company shall use their best endeavours to estab- 
lish a Government for the said Province and to cause the 
said Province to be duly declared a dependency of the British 
Crown and to administer the said Province and develop the 
resources thereof and the Company may for this purpose 
in the name of the said Emin Pasha or otherwise do all such 
acts and things as they shall think conducive to any of the 
objects aforesaid. 

3. If required by the Company so to do the said Emin 
Pasha shall endeavour to obtain from the Government of 
Egypt a confirmation of these presents. 

4. At any time before executing a confirmation of these 
presents by writing under his hand and seal the said Emin 
Pasha may by writing under his hand and seal revoke these 
presents which shall thereupon become null and void but 
unless and until they shall be revoked as aforesaid they shall 
continue in full force. 

5. Nothing herein contained shall prevent the said Emin 
Pasha from continuing during his life or during such shorter 
period as he may think fit to hold the office of Governor and 
Administrator of the said Province and to exercise such of 
the functions which he has hitherto exercised as he shall 
desire to exercise and shall not expressly delegate to the 
Company. 

This Indenture so far as the Company are concerned is 
subject to the approval of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the time being. 

In witness whereof the said Robert William Felkin hath 
hereunto set his hand and seal and the Company have here- 
unto affixed their common Seal the day and year first above 
written. 

Sealed with the Common Seal 

of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company and 
Signed . . . 


Had Emin accepted this agreement, I cannot help thinking 
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that all would have been well. I had acted througlout as a 
disinterested friend, and I cannot think that the slightest 
blame reflects upon me for results which I could neither 
foresee nor prevent. 

Readers of this volume will, I think, fully appreciate 
Emin’s heroic struggle, and cannot wonder if the strain 
eventually proved too much for him, and that when at last 
the relief expedition arrived he was no longer, either physic- 
ally or mentally, able to meet the difficulties of the situation, 
which had in the meantime assumed such a critical aspect ; 
nor, subsequently, to utilise the support offered him when 
he later on received the agreement which I had made for 
him with the Imperial British East Africa Company, a year 
and three-quarters after Mr. Stanley’s expedition had gone 
to his relief. 

It is said that the unexpected always happens. At any 
rate it was so in this case, and the explanation seems to 
lie in the extraordinary influence which nationality sometimes 
exercises, especially upon those who have been absent from 
their native land and in a position of great isolation for a 
long period. 

Emin had professed to be a Turk for many years, had 
cut himself off from all German ties, and, as has been seen, 
it was to me he looked for help, and to this country for sym- 
pathy and aid in his work; and yet, no sooner did circum- 
stances lead him within sight of a German flag than he was 
at once overcome by an enthusiastic affection for his native 
land. And, although more than he had asked for was pro- 
mised for him by a wealthy British company, whose promoters 
were ready to develop his province under his own directions, 
and to leave him as Governor with as large a salary as he 
liked to ask, he refused all this, and patriotically accepted 
a mere pittance in order to serve his own country. 

It is difficult to explain how this came about ; but, as the 
methods of German Colonial enterprise are illustrated in 
the second volume of this work, it will not be impossible for 
readers to arrive for themselves at a probable explanation. 

Deeply as I deplore that the efforts which I made to save 
the Province from anarchy and to pave the way for its 
thorough civilization and development were made in vain, 


1 The date of my agreement with the I.B.E.A, Co. proves how false is 
the idea that Mr. Stanley could have taken it with him (see Vol. II. 
pp. 70, 71). The author has been evidently much more influenced by 
patriotic bias than by a regard to accuracy. 
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yet it isheither my duty nor my inclination to criticise the 
occurrences which happened in connection with its evacua- 
tion, for of these I have no personal knowledge, and the public 
is just as well able to form an opinion on them as I am. 

That Emin fully acknowledged the work I had done for 
him is shown by the letter which I here append, and which 
appropriately completes my narrative of those events that 
have hitherto been unknown to the public, and which, while 
explaining the why and wherefore of my actions (a minor 
matter, though to me somewhat important), will fill in certain 
gaps in the narrative given in this book, and make more 
complete a history of the heroic endeavours of a noble man, 
isolated from all external aid, to remain faithful to his trust 
and at all costs to raise the people committed to his care. 
Let critics remember that no man is exempt from human 
infirmities,and that there comesa point when the best laid plans 
are liable to collapse owing to the physical breakdown of their 
originator. The Fates were unkind, and Emin’s plans were 
not realized. May we not, however, hope that in the near 
future his objects will yet be attained, although he did not 
live to see the day? 


USAMBIRO, ENGLISH MISSION STATION, 
28. 8. 89. 
DEAR FRIEND,— 

As you will see from the above, I arrived to-day at this 
station with Mr. Stanley, and hope after a few days rest to start 
from here for Zanzibar. What has led me to this decision, which is 
certainly inexplicable to you, and probably unwelcome, it is impos- 
sible to explain to you within a few lines ; you must therefore con- 
tent yourself with what follows. You are the only one to whom I write 
upon these sorrowful events. When, in April, 1888, Mr. Stanley 
came for the first time, I wished him, as he was in a hurry to bring 
the rest of his people from Yambuya here, to leave Mr. Jephson 
hefe, to tell the people of the Khedive’s orders with regard to the 
evacuation of this province, and of the return to Egypt of those 
who were willing to go. In the progress of this our mission (Stanley 
had left) a revolt broke out. The people, led by several Egyptian 
Clerks and officers, charged us with having forged these orders from 
Egypt; the Soudan, they said, had been given up, and we intended 
to sell them all to the English. They would not have this, nor 
would they leave the country. The disturbance grew, so greatly 
indeed, that in Labore we were threatened, and at last in Dufile (I 
am ashamed to say it) we were treated as prisoners. At this time 
Steamers and boats came to Lado full of Mahdists, who stormed Rejaf, 
killed nearly all the people there, plundered the magazines and sent 
the steamers full of women and children (slaves) to Khartoum in 
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order to obtain reinforcements. They established thenféelves in 
Rejaf. My rebel-officers in Dufile then appealed to me for advice, 
and I advised them to move all the troops to the south as far as 
possible, in order to form a junction with Mr. Stanley. This advice 
was not followed, but an expedition was organized against the 
Mahdi’s men at Rejaf, and nearly all the officers and soldiers were 
massacred. We were then able to proceed to Wadelai, and, as the 
report of the fall of Dufile arrived there, we were able to go on 
to Tunguru. Dufile was attacked, but this time the Mahdi’s people 
were repulsed, and my people began to see that we had not deceived 
them. ‘They evacuated all the stations and concentrated at Wadelai. 
Here they divided into two parties; one wished to come to me, 
the other (the party of rebels) absolutely refused to leave the country. 
During the time in which the one party entered into correspondence 
with me, Mr. Stanley returned, and several officers went with me to 
Mr. Stanley ; the rebel chiefs utilised their absence to plunder the 
magazines in Wadelai of all the arms and ammunition, and fled by 
night to Makraka, intending undoubtedly to join the Mahdi’s people. 
Before they left, however, they wrote me a letter expressing their 
sorrow for all that had happened, asking my forgiveness, and saying 
that they were all ready to follow Mr. Stanley to Egypt ! 

On the other hand, the officers who went with me to Stanley 
entered into an undertaking within twenty days to bring to him all 
their belongings, as well as the soldiers who were willing to leave the 
country. Time passed, however, and only a few clerks and officers, 
mostly the refuse of the province, came. After much trouble, I 
obtained an extra twenty days from Mr. Stanley, and sent and told 
the people that at the end of this time we should absolutely march, 
without waiting longer for them, and to the same effect Mr. Stanley 
wrote himself. The twenty days passed without our hearing a word 
from them, and I was compelled, as 1 had pledged my word—with a 
heavy heart it is true—to march, without knowing where the people 
were, or what had kept them back. Amongst those who are with 
me, many have gangrenous sores, and have suffered so much that I 
fear by the time we reach the coast my party will be a small one. 
Concerning the journey, excuse me writing to you; others will ebe 
able to do this better than I. All my hopes are shattered, and I 
return home half blind and broken down. I indeed hope that I 
shall not be judged too hardly, 

And now please perform the following duties for me. In the 
first place, a thousand thanks to the Scottish Geographical Society 
for what they have done for me; also for making me a correspond- 
ing member. I hope to send them shortly several papers, and by 
this, at any rate, to prove to the gentlemen how highly I appreciate 
the honour they have done me. My compliments and thanks to 
Mr. White, the Secretary. I hope some day to meet him personally. 
Tell Mr. Allen you have heard from me ; thank him for his sympathy, 
and say I still hope to work in the same cause as he, and give him 
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personal my best wishes. Write a couple of lines to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Surtees-Abott, St. Devereux, Herefordshire, and to Miss 
Gordon. I will try to write to them soon. My thanks for their 
letters. 

And now, last but not least, my thanks to Miss Felkin for two 
letters received by the Congo. I still hope some day to come to 
England, and to be able to thank you in person—your wife, your 
sister, and yourself, for all your friendly sympathy with my affairs, 
and for the energetic work you have done for me. 

Enough for to-day. My greetings to you each. 

Your truly obliged, 
Dr. EMIN. 


Compliments to Flower and Sclater. I have some things for 
them. 
Ihave just received packets of letters from you written in 1888. 
A thousand thanks, They shall be answered by next post. 
My best thanks to Professor Flower and the gentlemen at the 
British Museum for what they have sent. Mackay is here, and as 
friendly as ever.} 


LONDON, August, 1898. ROBERT W. FELKIN. 


1 Sir William Flower has given me permission to insert the following 
letter (written in English) from Emin Pasha to him. It is of interest be- 
cause of its late date, having been written shortly before Emin’s assassi- 
nation, and also because it shows how he then repeatedly tried to send 
collections to scientists in England, although without success on account 
of the failure of those entrusted with them to send them to their proper 
destination. 

The letter is without date, and was brought from the Congo by M. 
Dhanis, of the Congo free State Service. 


It was as follows : 


The notes hereby joined will prove to you that I never forget how 

kirally you acted in working out the collections previously sent by me to 
England. Twice I have tried to forward you specimens I collected, and 
twice I have been disappointed by the misdirection of my boxes by those 
entrusted with them. 
__ The collections now made, and of which the joined notes give some 
idea, are small, but they hail from the remotest corners of the Continent 
never before visited by a naturalist, and scarcely to be visited again for 
years to come. Such is their only merit ; if there are novelties amongst 
them, I dare not to decide. Certainly they are a contribution to the 
knowledge of species as well as of their geographical range ; and if they 
are welcome to you, my amplest wishes are fulfilled. 

As for some weeks | shall have to stay here, and the Arabs very kindly 
promise to make their people collect for me, I hope to be able to obtain 
many interesting objects, amongst which, in first line, | shall try for a 
White Chimpanzee. 
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The specimens collected for you shall be forwarded with fast oppor- 
tunity by way of Stanley Falls, where letters for me should be addressed, 
and where you may kindly send whatever you can spare of zoological 
papers, pamphlets, etc. For two years now I am hungry for some zoo- 
logical pasture. 

If time and circumstances permit, I should greatly like to make an ex- 
cursion into the Manyuema country, where never collections were made. 
I shall try to refit myself with arseniate of soda, naphthaline, shot, etc., 
at Stanley Falls. I shalladdress the specimens to the Zoological Society, 
but you may inform Mr. Sclater that such specimens as you choose for 
your own collection should be given to you. 

Believe me to be, sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. EMIN. 


NOTE.—These specimens shared the fate of those mentioned in the 
letter ; they never reached their destination, but found their way to 
Berlin. 
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EARLY YEARS 


DWARD SCHNITZER was born on the 28th of 
March, 1840, at Oppeln, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia. He was the son of Mr. Ludwig Schnitzer, a mer- 
chant, and his wife Pauline, zée Schweitzer. When he was 
two years old his parents removed to Neisse, where, three 
years later, in 1845, his father died. The register of the 
Protestant Parish Church at Neisse contains the record of 
Edward Schnitzer’s baptism, dated March, 1846, when he 
received the names of “* Eduard Carl Oscar Theodor.” 

Later on Edward Schnitzer attended the Catholic College 
in Neisse. Letters written by him at that early age show a 
great predilection for natural science, to which he afterwards 
devoted himself with such ardour. He writes :— 

“To-day I went to the Zoological Museum at the University. 
It is very large and beautiful. I was allowed to remain half 
an hour in these huge rooms, though I could have spent as 
much as that in each of them.” This was his first outing to 
Berlin; later on he refers to a visit to the Museums, to 
Potsdam, Spandau, and other places; and in one letter he 
says, “ Uncle Hofrath has bought me a splendid book on 
conchology.” 

g@ut even at home, Natural history collections had a great 
attraction for Schnitzer, and he was soon the owner of a 
handsome herbarium, a number of stuffed birds and other 
specimens. He spent all his limited pocket-money on enrich- 
ing his small museum, or purchasing books from which he 
could gather new and more extensive knowledge of nature. 
During the school excursions he would leave his companions 
bent on play, and go off on botanising expeditions. 

Schnitzer was confirmed in 1855 at the Protestant Parish 
Church at Neisse, and three years later, after matriculating, 
he entered the University of Breslau. Many of his letters 
written not only to his mother, but also to his stepfather 
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and his favourite sister Melanie, during his Universityg career, 

are still extant, and afford an insight into his inner life and’ 
the circumstances with which he had to contend. They 

contain chatty references to his life as a student, sketches of 

landladies and fellow-students, and by no means infrequent 

allusions to his scanty resources ; but side by side with these, 

there are many remarks which betray the diligent student, 

the industrious collector, and the minute observer. 

No one could say that he missed the opportunity of acquir- 
ing extensive knowledge at the University ; he was always 
highly commended by his masters, and even as a student he 
was a contributor to scientific journals, and the author of 
several excellent essays. 

He devoted his attention, with admirable thoroughness, to 
certain branches of study, though in so doing he was apt to 
completely forget others, which he was expected to master, 
yet which appeared to afford less interest to him. He dis- 
played a great predilection for zoology and ornithology, and 
this brought him into intimate contact with Professor Grube 
of Breslau, whom he accompanied on a short scientific tour. 
He also became acquainted with Mr. Tiemann, the curator 
and custodian of the University collections, and acquired 
from him the art of skinning birds. Schnitzer’s keen percep- 
tion is absolutely astonishing, not only in matters with which 
his special studies brought him into contact, but also in ques- 
tions referring to art, or to his surroundings. The versatility 
which thus manifested itself accounts for the great successes 
achieved by Emin as an explorer in later life, and for the 
varied character of his observations, which are highly appre- 
ciated by savants and will serve to perpetuate his memory, 
in many branches of science. Besides being a keen observer, 
he had the gift of adapting himself to circumstances. In the 
three University towns in which he lived as a student he was 
very soon at home, but it was with feelings of regret thag he 
parted from associations which had become dear to him. 

Schnitzer possessed a keen appreciation of the pleasures of 
home life. Not only was he devotedly attached to his mother 
and his sister Melanie, but he cherished a most sincere and 
cordial affection for his stepfather, who had done much for 
him, and for his stepbrothers and sisters. Familiar inter- 
course with his relatives was also congenial to young 
Schnitzer, and he often refers to them in his letters. His 
love of companionship led him at first to seek recreation and 
amusement in the society of comrades of “his own age, but 
unfortunately he was not altogether happy in the choice of 
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his cofhpanions ; the relations between him and his so-called 
friends were always rather superficial. Being naturally fond 
of pleasure, and sometimes feeling the want of distraction, 
after the fatigue of intellectual work, he lived in the pleasure 
of the moment and shared with his companions whatever he 
possessed without a thought of the immediate future; in 
fact, this characteristic clung to him even in after-life, and 
will best explain why Emin never became rich, although 
opportunities of acquiring riches were more than once afforded 
him. 

Thus it happened that even while at the University he 
experienced bitter disappointments, and many of his friends 
turned their backs on him when his funds were exhausted. 
A reaction, however, set in, and led him to the opposite 
extreme. We find him studiously shunning companionship 
and living alone with his own thoughts and studies. A 
similar change is noticeable in his relations towards domestic 
life: he once so keenly appreciated the pleasures of the 
home circle that, even before he had completed his studies, 
he was planning a home for himself; yet he was suddenly 
seized by an almost uncontrollable desire to roam, and 
yielded to it, to the great astonishment of those who knew 
him. 

In considering Schnitzer’s student life, one cannot deny 
that he possessed certain fantastical leanings—a tendency to 
fluctuate between extremes, a mixture of equally groundless 
optimism and pessimism, If we read the letters written in 
his younger days, we cannot help feeling that external trifles 
too frequently had a determining influence on him, and that 
he often lacked the necessary determination to suppress his 
feelings. What one day he looked upon as highly promising, 
he would reject the next day as completely hopeless. In all 
things he inclined to exaggeration. The small faults he had 
be&n guilty of he regarded as crimes for which there was no 
forgiveness, If he had spent a few shillings more than he 
had promised his parents he would spend, he believed that 
his father would cast him off altogether. On other occasions 
also he was keenly sensitive. If he considered that any 
admonition addressed to him was unjustified, he was quick 
to resent it, even though it came from his favourite sister, 
who thought she ought to warn him in his own interest. The 
cause of this may have been excessive self-esteem, stimulated 
by the abundant praise bestowed on him by his masters. 
He attached great importance to his personal appearance, and 
regarded heavy outlay for dress as absolutely indispensable. 
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But this propensity had its advantages, for as time went on 
the care he bestowed on his dress was shared by other details 
as well, In later years this habitual carefulness displayed 
itself in the exceedingly precise notes, which have secured 
him a lasting place in the history of the exploration of the 
interior of Africa. | 


It is not considered necessary to reproduce an English 
translation of Schnitzer’s letters to his relations during his 
University life at Breslau, Berlin, and Konigsberg. They are 
filled with youthful aspirations and details of his daily life 
and work. He constantly refers in these letters to the strug- 
gles he had to make both ends meet, and explains how he 
gradually drifted into medical practice before passing the 
State Examination which, in Germany, alone qualifies for 
practice, although he obtained his M.D. at the University of 
Berlin. There is no doubt that he gave too much attention 
to practical work, and too little to the necessary work for his 
final examination. He was a very successful assistant and 
medical practitioner, and during his student years he wrote 
various medical and philosophical articles, which were pub- 
lished and highly thought of ; but his youth came to a sudden 
and unexpected conclusion. When he applied for permission 
to go in for his State examination, he was greatly disappointed 
to find that the Minister of Education would not give it to 
him, owing to the fact that he had allowed too long a time 
a a before applying for it. This so affected him that, 
It d of further pressing his application, he left Berlin at 


Chapter II 
ENTERS TURKISH SERVICE 


VEN when a boy of fourteen, Edward Schnitzer had an 
idea of entering the Dutch service, so that he might see 
something of the world. This wish was never realised, but 
during his six years of study, the desire to leave Germany 
and seek abroad what he thought he would not find at home 
from time to time asserted itself. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that when he found his hopes disappointed, he suddenly 
determined to leave Berlin and carve out a future for himself. 
His plan was strenuously opposed by his parents, who were 
unwilling that the young M.D. should suddenly break off his 
studies before he had passed his qualifying State Examina- 
tion. Yet the circumstances were such that his other rela- 
tives considered it desirable that Schnitzer should seek 
elsewhere that livelihood for which Germany, at any rate, 
‘seemed then to present no opportunity. Consequently, when 
he left, they assisted him by providing some of the necessary 
funds. He tried in England to get an appointment in Africa, 
and failed ; but two other alternatives presented themselves : 
either to go to Turkey, where he might hope to find a 
remunerative position as a doctor; or to volunteer for the 
army just being formed to go to America with the Archduke 
erdinand Maximilian, who had. just been made Emperor of 
Mexico, In either case he hau to travel through Austria. 
On the oth of November, 1864, he left Berlin for Vienna. 
He went to the Turkish Embassy there and offered his 
services, but was told that there was no prospect of obtaining 
an appointment in the Turkish service unless he applied for 
it personally in Constantinople. To do this his resources 
were inadequate, and finding himself disappointed in a hope 
he had secretly cherished, he was compelled to try the other 
alternative. Acting on the advice of Colonel Leisser, an 
officer in the Mexican army, whom he called upon in Vienna, 
he went to the Headquarters of the Army in Laibach. 
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His application for an appointment was at first favdurably 
received ; but after many promises, no sooner made than 
broken, he had to give up the attempt, and left for Trieste, 
where he arrived a stranger, almost destitute, having but two 
florins and a half in the world. He found cheap accommo- 
dation at the Albergo Felice, a small and cheerful inn, 
though Italian—that is to say, dirty. While there, he 
received from an uncle in Upper Silesia, to whom he had 
appealed from Laibach, a small remittance. Under the 
guidance of an old Jew, who was factotum at the inn, Schnit- 
zer went to a “Cancellario” to get an appointment as a 
ship’s doctor, regardless of the vessel’s destination. On that 
day, the 30th of November, he wrote to his uncle, saying 
that he had two appointments in view—one on a Mexican 
vessel bound for Vera Cruz, and another on an English vessel 
bound for Africa. But even these hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. Schnitzer did not find an opportunity for 
leaving Trieste as speedily as he expected. 

Meanwhile he had to earn the needful for his sustenance. 
He writes :-— 

“TI at once looked out for a situation here, and happily 
found one with a surgeon; I am still there, and shall remain 
until Saturday, when, God willing, I shall start by boat for 
Constantinople. The business here is peculiar ; the establish- 
ment is an open shop in the Via del Arque Fredde, and we 
bleed, cup, sell tooth-powder, extract teeth, etc., etc.” 

A striking feature, in all the letters sent home by Schnitzer, 
is that he does not let any opportunity pass without giving 
expression to his observations as to the people and scenes 
around him. He is always a keen observer, and, even when 
he has to contend with the most adverse fate, he never loses a 
certain tranquillity which permits him to occupy his active 
mind with the impressions made upon him by his surround- 
ings. Thus, for instance, in the letter from Trieste, froth 
which we have extracted the passage just quoted, we find a 
sketch of the town and the street-life, which is instinct with 
life and realistic force, and affords a clear proof of the keen 
power of observation which later on did so much to establish 
Emin’s fame as an explorer. 

Schnitzer had to remain in Trieste two weeks and a half 
before he had sufficient means to leave the town, his present 
destination being Constantinople. His resources were only 
just sufficient to take him there, and he had learned by his 
experience in Trieste what it was to arrive in a foreign city 
without any funds. He therefore proposed to make part 
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of the burney by steamer, and the rest on foot, through Tur- 
key, his intention being to earn enough to support him on 
the way by medical practice and by the sale of medicaments. 
Schnitzer quite recognised the hazardous nature of this plan, 
particularly as he did not know a word of Turkish. Relying 
on his own resource, he took a ticket only as far as Ragusa, 
intending to proceed from there to Trebinye on horseback. 
He left Trieste on the 17th of December, 1864, on board the 
steamer Arciduca Lodovico. The vessel called at Lissa, and 
a passenger came on board there whose acquaintance was 
destined to have a great influence on Schnitzer’s future. We 
will let him speak for himself on this matter by quoting the 
following passage from a letter addressed to his parents on 
the 7th of January, 1865, from Antivari :— 

“When I made known my plans to him in the course of 
conversation, he was most sympathetic. He told me he 
came from the neighbourhood of Antivari, and that he had 
a brother there. He gave me a letter of recommendation 
to this brother, and held out hopes to me that as there was 
no proper medical man in Antivari, I should soon find a good 
living there. He also offered to engage me as a family 
doctor for his household ; I should then still be free to go 
wherever I chose. He said that Scutari, near Antivari, was 
larger than Trebinye, and I should more easily obtain an 
appointment there from the Pasha, if I did not care to remain 
in Antivari. I quite saw the force of his argument, and that 
I should not lose anything by consenting ; so I decided to 
take his advice, and to-day I am thankful to him for it.” 

The Arciduca Lodovico entered the port of Antivari on the 
night of the 21st of December, 1864, and early next morning 
Schnitzer set foot on Turkish territory. He gives the fol- 
lowing account of his arrival :— 

¢ there was something very Turkish in my mode of land- 
ing. The boat could not get syfficiently close to the shore, 
and I had to make up my mind to be carried ashore on the 
back of a dirty-looking Turk, fer which service I had to pay 
one piastre. The coast slopes off very gently to the sea; the 
horizon is bounded on all sides by high and steep mountains, 
and four or five whitewashed houses constitute the ‘ port.’ 
There I found myself with my luggage, and unable to speak 
a word of the language! In front of me a turbaned Turk 
mutely pointed to my things, and when I asked him in 
Italian what he wanted, he could only say one word: ‘ Visi- 
tore. I guessed that he was a customs officer, and without 
further remark opened my luggage, and was dismissed with 
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an approving nod of the head, which I afterwards earned 
means ‘no’ here instead of ‘yes.’ The next difficulty was to 
recover the passport I had left at Ragusa with the Prussian 
Consul, who had promised to send it on here. The captain 
told me I should find it at the barracks. But where are the 
barracks? Not a soul here understands a word of Italian. 
At last I saw a man in European costume. I addressed him, 
and, Grazia a Dio! he spoke a little Italian, and showed me 
the way to the barracks. After unspeakable trouble, I found 
a Turk who was diligently studying my passport upside 
down. I attempted to converse in pantomime with this Jiis- 
Bashi, who knew nothing but Turkish, in the presence of 
twenty soldiers, who smelt dreadfully of garlic, as they stood 
round staring at the ‘Frank.’ After many fruitless endea- 
vours to read my passport, as I sat down quietly by his side, 
he lost patience ; and we went to the Deputato, who spoke 
a little Italian, and he commenced to question me. ‘Name?’ 
‘Profession ?’—the Turkish word ‘Hakim’ (Physician) ap- 
peared to immensely increase his respect for me, for he 
offered me his pipe, and, though far from relishing it, I took 
a few puffs. ‘Dove?’ (Where from?); ‘ Della Prussia’ 
(From Prussia). This was a new difficulty: where is Prussia 
situated ? Now, how to make a Turk understand what 
Prussia is and where it is! At last a gleam of intelligence 
passed over his face, and he quickly asked, ‘Molto freddo 
nella Prussia?’ (It’s very cold in Prussia?) Of course I 
said, ‘Adesso, Signore, si’ (It is, Sir, at present). There- 
upon I was entered as an Imperial Russian subject (probably 
he knows more about Russia since the war), and 1 took my 
leave highly charmed. The others seemed to be astounded 
at the learning of their chief. At the harbour, or rather at 
Lloyd’s Agency, I found the Austrian Consul, Mr. Bradasch, 
a most amiable man, as Bolzo had already told me, but who 
does not speak German. We conversed as well as we could 
in Italian. When the Consul’s dragoman, Sig. Terzetta, 
arrived, on hearing that I was a Prussian, he at once invited 
me to his house, as his wife is also from Prussia; he himself 
speaks no German. I then hired a horse to ride to the town, 
and started on my way about ten o'clock.” 

At Antivari, Schnitzer was received with open arms by 
the European colony; and after a fortnight’s stay there, he 
writes to his parents in most glowing terms :— 

“At last I arrived at the Casa Terzetta, the house of the 
dragoman, who is a wealthy man, and was most kindly 
received by his wife, Signora Maddalena, to whom I owe 
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a deep aebt of gratitude. The lady is a native of Hohen- 
zollern, and was governess in Trieste and at the Consul’s 
here. She is a highly educated woman, and as charming as 
she is good. An equally pleasant family circle is that of the 
Consul Signor Bradasch, consisting of himself and his wife, 
both Italians, and their daughter, who speaks German and 
is engaged to an Austrian officer in Ragusa, Thirdly, there 
is the house of the Archbishop of Albania, Monsignor Pooten, 
who is a native of Aix,a man of great culture and refinement. 
These three houses are open to me at all times, and are the 
best in the town. I have been engaged as family doctor to 
them all, with a fixed remuneration ; and although my hono- 
rarium does not amount to much—about 200 florins (2,000 
piastres)—-I hope that, with God’s help, which has hitherto 
been vouchsafed to me, and with the recommendations from 
these good people, it will increase in course of time.” 

After this very promising commencement, Dr. Schnitzer 
settled down in a home of his own, Sig. Terzetta having 
placed at his disposal a small house of which he was the 
owner. The young doctor’s connection among European 
clients was soon supplemented by native Turks and Alba- 
nians, all of whom he soon inspired with confidence. Schnit- 
zer procured his medicines from Berlin, as there were none 
to be had in Antivari. His reputation gradually spread, and 
in the early part of March he gives his parents the following 
picture of himself :— 

“Seated on horseback, a revolver in belt, instruments and. 
the most essential medicaments in a small satchel, the indis- 
pensable long oil-skin waterproof cloak, and a large hood for 
protecting the fez—this is how the doctor travels across 
country here, from five to six hours at a stretch. He leaves 
home in the early morning, and returns late at night.” 

gn the 18th of March, Schnitzer again writes to his sister 
Melanie :— 

“Just now I am hard at work whenever I can find time, 
studying Illyric, Turkish, and Greek, as these languages are 
indispensable here. I can already express myself fairly well 
in the two first, but as to the last I only commenced to study 
it a few days ago; however, I am making fair progress, and 
my knowledge of Ancient Greek—one of the benefits of my 
college days—stands me in good stead.” 

‘Any one placed in such a peculiar position as I am, soon 
recognises the value of any knowledge, however trifling, 
which he has acquired in earlier life. I often have oppor- 
tunities of conversing in French with a lady who is on a visit 
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here to Terzetta’s ; she speaks French and Arabic nuently. 
Linguistic accomplishments such as we never dream of at 
home are by no means uncommon here. Our conversation 
is generally carried on in Italian, so, my dear Melanie, you 
must study a little Italian, so that when you come to see me 
you may share our modest little enjoyments. It is not diffi- 
cult to learn ; I find speaking Italian just as easy as speaking 
German. Lest I should altogether forget my German, | 
have asked uncle to have all my drugs packed in German 
newspapers, and in his letter he tells me that this has been 
done. [ am looking forward impatiently to the arrival of 
this box, especially as I propose to move to my new home 
early next week. I have fitted it up as well as I could under 
the circumstances.” 

Early in May he gives the following sketch of his new 
house, where he installed himself on the 28th of March. It 
reveals a keen appreciation of the attractions of a comfortable 
home. He says :— 

“ Now that the fruit is ripening, and the figs are in season, 
this country is certainly very beautiful, but the great heat 
makes walking rather fatiguing. Every one, whether Turk, 
Gipsy, or Christian, takes two or three hours’ siesta in the 
middle of the day. The siesta reminds me of dinner, and 
dinner reminds me of my home here. I have occupied my 
house since my last birthday, and have arranged it all very 
nicely. It is a handsome two-storied house, built in the 
European style, and has a large garden. In the basement 
there is a large room, in which I keep linen and stores for 
the house and kitchen. There is a handsome flight of stone 
steps leading to the first floor; on the right as you enter is 
my reception room for strangers and visitors, some of whom 
come oftener than I like. This room is furnished with a 
couch and six chairs, covered in red damask with yellow 
flowers (this suite came from Trieste), a looking-glass, and 
your photos. I am now getting a small corner-table. The 
curtains are red, and the room is carpeted all over. On the 
left is my study—it is small, but the envy of all Antivari. 
In the centre stands my table, with cards, pens, and books 
in six or seven different languages, and a handsome clock ; 
in one corner is my medicine cabinet, with instruments, 
etc, and in another a carpet with a divan, slightly raised 
above the floor, in deference to Turkish custom. The walls 
are covered with plants, animals, pictures, pipes, chibouques, 
etc..—a small paradise of my own creation. On the second 
floor: to the right a large kitchen, to the left my bedroom, 
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arrangeu in Turkish fashion and carpeted throughout. My 
bed, covered with a handsome counterpane (a present from 
Signora Terzetta), a mattress, a pillow, and a coverlet, occupies 
one corner, while a divan and a wardrobe are in the other. 
From the window I command a splendid view. This is my 
sanctum; and when I squat cross-legged on the floor, smok- 
ing my hookah, and study Turkish, Illyric, or some other 
execrable language, I really imagine myself a little king in 
my own realm. At first 1 encountered some difficulties in 
my housekeeping. I had to cook for myself, sweep the 
rooms, and do everything; now I have a housekeeper, a 
Greek, who does not know a syllable of Italian, but speaks 
Turkish, Greek, Albanese, and Illyric; I have no option, 
therefore, but to address her in one of these languages—and, 
in fact, not a day passes in this house on which I am not 
obliged to speak four or five different languages—dquite a 
little Babel. My servant has the same food and drink as I 
have (very often better, when I am travelling) and fifty 
piastres a month, besides little perquisites. The washing is 
sent out, and paid for extra. The cuisine is rather peculiar : 
if ever I fancy a good old German dish I have to cook it, 
which means patience and doing the work myself. It is 
easy to make a pillau (rice, with cut-up pieces of meat), or 
turtle-soup (turtles here are plentiful) with wine; also but- 
tered eggs, or carbonade, are easily prepared ; but my culinary 
art does not go further than this. Wine and rum are cheap 
and good. ‘Tobacco is dear, as the duty is very high.” 

In another letter, dated about the same period, he makes 
these allusions to himself and his habits :— 

“T have turned so brown that I no longer look at all like 
a European, and the fez and clothing of course add to my 
foreign appearance. White linen trousers (cream-coloured 
Russian linen), instead of braces a red silk sash, with fringed 
ends, wound three or four times round the body; a white 
shirt, a linen coat, a fez with a long tassel, a large moustache ; 
there you have my picture for the present, until the photo- 
grapher comes round this way. As soon as he arrives I will 
send you a faithful counterfeit of myself, and at the same time 
a picture of the ‘ Italian Casino,’ as we call it. We have here 
asmall circle, consisting of Signor Elephterakis, the Turkish 
Army doctor, Signor Aristoteli, the Turkish pharmacist (both 
Greeks), a young Catholic priest, named Signor de Lavello 
(a Neapolitan), and myself. From this alone you will see 
that the circle is somewhat mixed, but select. Here we sit 
in the garden at night, in the glorious moonlight—of course 
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squatting on the ground—taking a glass of wine, “Smoking 
good tobacco, and enjoying a rest after the fatigues of the 
day. The conversation, always very animated, is carried on 
in Italian or modern Greek; and even the old olives, which 
cast their shadows on us, rejoice with us when an Italian 
chansonette, or a mournful Greek air, or a German student’s 
song, resounds. In the five months I have been here, I have 
so completely familiarised myself with the customs and habits, 
the language and people, that every one expresses his sur- 
prise ; and I believe myself that it would be somewhat hard 
for me to return to Germany for good and reaccustom myself 
to its stiff and ceremonious conventionalities. However, in a 
few years, provided business goes well in the meantime, I 
hope to pay youavisit. . . . 

“J have conceived a plan for my future in Turkey, which, 
though it would bind me down to the spot, would ensure me 
a lifelong competency. Antivari is a seaport, and a fairly 
busy place; of course there is a quarantine station ; the 
position of medical officer, with a stipend of 1,000 piastres 
a month, is vacant ; I have taken steps to present myself as 
a candidate, and, in view of my knowledge of languages, 1 
am hopeful of success.” 

The desire to occupy himself with the study of nature 
gradually reasserted itself in the young doctor. In a letter, 
dated 1st of July, he deplores his lack of seeds, etc. :— 

“If I only had a little of those nice ‘ Villa Heckel’ flower 
seeds, I should be happy; as it is, my garden presents a 
very poor appearance, except for a few melons, artichokes, 
radishes, and lettuce. It is impossible to get any flower seeds 
here for love or money, or even at Ragusa, though I wrote for 
some. If, please God, I am here next year, I intend to make 
some large plantations, and show the people what the soil 
here is capable of producing, if they only care to exert them- 
selves ever so little. I will try to grow some lupins, and 
also some potatoes; these we have to get from Montenegro, 
and they are very dear. My natural history collections are 
increasing daily, and when I have enough I shall one day 
send the whole lot to some museum at Breslau or Berlin, as 
a token of gratitude to the places where I was educated. 
You would be delighted if you could see the spiders ; they 
are as large as nuts; and the snakes and lizards run about 
one’s feet at every step. But the greatest domestic plagues 
are the ants—which come in millions, devouring everything 
they fancy—and the heat-rash, which is just now asserting 
itself. It raises large white blisters on the skin, and the 
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irritatio® they cause is terrible. Then we have a gnat, called 
the ‘ papadatchi, which is almost enough to torment one to 
death. So we live on day after day, and the time passes one 
hardly knows how; yet I can scarcely realise that I have only 
been here six months, I have got so acclimatised and so into 
the habits and customs of the country.” 
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IN ALBANIA AND ASIA MINOR 


R. SCHNITZER’S wish to ensure a competency by get- 
ting the appointment as Quarantine Medical Officer at 
Antivari was soon realised. By July 15th he writes home :— 
“JT am very glad to be able to tell you that a telegram 
arrived yesterday from Scutari, from his Excellency Ishmael 
Pasha Muschir, the Governor-General of North Albania, 
appointing me ‘Imperial Turkish Quarantine Physician at 
Antivari, at a monthly stipend of 750 piastres. The ap- 
pointment has already been notified to Constantinople for 
ratification, and I hope I have now succeeded in obtaining a 
fixed and permanent post. 

“This morning I entered on my duties. They involve 
absolutely no work, and I feel exceedingly dull, as there is 
no one in the port to associate with.” 

Referring to his work as Quarantine Officer, Schnitzer wrote 
home a month later :— 

“T must first ask your kind indulgence for bad paper, bad 
writing, etc. Turkish institutions will be Turkish to the end 
of the chapter, and the Imperial Turkish Quarantine and 
Sanitary Office for the Port and District of Antivari, like 
every house in Albania, boasts of no table. So my surround- 
ings are rather inconvenient. This sheet of paper rests on 
my right knee, and I have to trace letter by letter, while 
my subordinates look on most curiously, watching what the 
‘Tabib Effendim’ (that is my Turkish designation) is trytng 
to do. My hands are more accustomed to hold the bridle 
than a European pen, and the Turkish pen (a pointed piece 
of bamboo) glides over the paper easily enough when writing 
the rounded Turkish characters, but refuses to adapt itself to 
the angular German letters. As I lately hinted to you, the 
Sanitary Office at Antivari is quite a novel institution, created 
for my special benefit; so everything is at present in an ele- 
mentary and temporary condition, until such time as we move 
to our new house—which, God willing, is to be commenced 
in a fortnight, and is to be finished by the winter. Just for 
the present we have had a small house placed at our disposal, 
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and wégmanage as best we can. The staff (all newly ap- 
pointed) consists of a deputy, called the Shakyr Effendi, a 
pleasant fellow, who speaks nothing but Turkish;.a clerk, 
who speaks and writes a little Italian; and two guards, who 
act as our servants, one a white and the other a black man— 
the latter being allotted to me—so that I may now boast, like 
any Prussian Count, of having a black servant. 

“You see what it is to get on in the world. Of course 
the office is situated near the shore, and as the town where I 
reside is a good hour’s journey from the harbour, I am com- 
pelled to keep a horse; it does not cost overmuch. Early 
every morning I go down to the sea-shore, where my room 
is ready for me, and I remain at the office all day until sun- 
set—unless, during the hottest part of the day, I prefer to ' 
sleep on the beach, where it is cooler, and where the gnats 
are fewer. Unfortunately I cannot complain of excessive 
work ; on the contrary, it would not much matter if the whole 
staff were to strike work for want of something to do, par- 
ticularly as the present temperature averages 27° Réaumur. 
Although I have hitherto had no instructions whatever from 
Constantinople, we three quarantine officers in Albania—viz,, 
Dr. Auerbach, of Arolona, Dr. Perifanakis, of Durazzo, and 
myself—have managed between us to establish a fairly good 
system, and folks cannot, at any rate, say anything against us. 
Every vessel that comes in is medically examined, and if she 
comes from a locality suspected of cholera, she is rigorously 
subjected to quarantine for ten or fifteen days. In the same 
way, all letters, goods, and parcels coming from the Levant 
are disinfected. The general health of Albania has so far 
been excellent, thank God, and it is to be hoped it may 
continue so. As I hold not only the position of Quarantine 
Officer, but also that of Sanitary Officer for the district of 
Antivari, I have taken the opportunity of formulating and 
infgoducing here certain new sanitary regulations, to be en- 
forced by the police, and although they were at first received 
with some opposition, thanks to the usual Turkish /azssez- 
jaire, yet they have now been promulgated, and will be 
enforced by order of the Pasha both here and at Scutari. 
It is very hard work to drum into Turkish heads regulations 
about proper street-cleansing, drainage, depth of ditches, and 
as to the sale of unripe fruit; but I have succeeded at last, 
and matters are daily improving. It is a pleasure to hear 
strangers, who have been some time absent from here, say 
that Antivari is so altered that they would have hardly recog-° 
niséd it. The abuses are so numerous, from a sanitary point 
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of view that the field of labour still open to me is a very wide 
one and well worth cultivating. The Pasha has sent me a 
very complimentary letter in recognition of my services, and 
has consented to the erection of a quarantine house, the 
building of which is to be under my supervision. He has 
also promised to give me a permanent appointment and an 
increase in salary. I trust that all my hopes may be realised ; 
in that case I may hope to see you in a few years, if only for 
a little while. State appointments in the Turkish service, as 
a rule, are for life; I am therefore in hopes that, at least for 
the present, I have secured a pretty sure basis on which to lay 
the foundations of my future career; later on it will be my 
endeavour to get transferred to some larger towm I am still 
working hard at Turkish, as I want to master the language 
as soon as possible. I have acquired two languages, namely 
Italian and Illyric (the latter is South Slavonic or Servo- 
Croatian), in six months, and people say I speak both fairly 
well ; and as I am always among the Turks and am obliged 
to speak Turkish all day long, I do not think I shall be very 
long learning it. 

“As to my practice, things do not look very bright; I am 
down at the shore all day, and consequently cannot visit 
patients, so I am sacrificing a good part of my income. 

“ But, thanks to my appointment, I am now no longer 
under the necessity of earning my daily bread, and I have 
no anxiety on that score. A competency earned without 
great effort is certainly better than being on the road all day 
long, particularly in the present heat. I still hold my en- 
gagements as family doctor to the Consul and Terzetta, and 
make a little extra now and then. Last night, for instance, 
I was called into the country, so I must be content in the 
matter of income, and if I had just a little more intellectual 
diversion I should be quite happy. As soon as I receive the 
confirmation of my appointment from Constantinople, I shall 
subscribe to a circulating library in Trieste, and to a news- 
paper. I hear absolutely nothing now about medical news, 
but in the course of the month shall send my first contribution 
to the Medizinische Zeitung in Berlin, with a view to enter 
into correspondence with them, and possibly I may be put 
on the free list. The intellectual void all around me, the 
complete seclusion from all modern products of science and 
art, is all the more depressing now that I am more comfort- 
ably situated ; besides, I was spoilt by my residence in Vienna 
and Berlin. However, 1 am a little better off than at first, 
because I am constantly seeing the captains of the various 
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steamegs, and ‘they are always ready to execute small com- 
missions for me in Trieste. Sanitary officers are universally 
respected because they are indispensable, at least in the East, 
consequently all the captains try to keep on the best possible 
terms with us, as, if we chose, we could cause them a great 
deal of inconvenience and delay.” 

Up to the end of 1870 Schnitzer remained at Antivari, for 
nearly all the time as Quarantine Officer and District Surgeon. 
His ordinary work was varied by Commissions to report on 
cholera epidemics, and he also was entrusted by the Turkish 
Governor with various political missions to the surrounding 
districts. He worked very hard, and during his stay at 
Antivari he not only learnt Turkish, Illyric, modern Greek, 
Italian, and Albanian, but also made great progress in. Arabic 
and Persian; he also knew French well and some English. 
Nor was his scientific work forgotten, and he was elected a 
Fellow of no less than five learned Societies for work done 
during this period of his life. His large garden occupied him 
as well, and he took the greatest interest in the agricultural 
experiments which he instituted. That his work was much 
appreciated by his superiors there is every evidence to show. 
His letters prove that, on the whole, his life was a happy one, 
although he was often discouraged by failing to get advance- 
ment. He liked the life, and says that he had become a 
regular Turk, and that he did not think he could ever again 
settle down in Germany. His view of medical duties was a 
high one, as will be seen from the following quotation in a 
letter he wrote to his sister in May, 1867. He says: “I 
accepted the mission (to go to a village to treat an outbreak 
of cholera) all the more gladly as the other doctors had de- 
clined it. It was an occasion for the display of real courage. 
Disease is disease; and whether it be cholera, or anything 
else, it is our duty to combat it. But in undertaking such a 
tagk as the present one, one cannot overlook the self-sacrifice 
made by the medical man in shutting himself up for weeks 
and months in a completely uncivilised place, deprived of 
every means of communication, and shut off from all human 
intercourse.” He was looked on as the most accomplished 
physician in Albania, and patients came to him from even 
Corfu and Austria. Schnitzer had also some experience in 
journalism, and he wrote for the Meue Freze Presse, published 
in Vienna. ‘ This drew down upon him the ire of the Austrian 
and French Consuls at Scutari, but the local governors 
utilised his ability. Indeed, the Government constituted him 
a sort of political agent, his position as a doctor rendering him 
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less open to suspicion than others. In one of his letters he 
writes: “My house has become a rendez-vous for every one 
of distinction in the district ; I wish you could be here some- 
time, just to hear our discussions in all possible and impos- 
sible languages. . . . And now, why are you so afraid 
of politics? To tell you the truth, I am quite in the’ 
thick of it, and have already been of some service to 
the Government. They rely on my knowledge of the 
languages and the country, and I enjoy the special patronage 
of Essad Pasha. I recently had an article inserted in an 
English paper, published in Constantinople, on consular and 
clerical intrigues in Albania, at which the Archbishop of 
Scutari was very much annoyed. However, as he was unable 
to repudiate the charge, he said nothing. You need have no 
anxiety about me. I shall know how to steer my own course. 
Financially speaking, I am getting on very well; my pay is 
good, and I am living as pleasantly as it is possible to do in 
Albania, although I am overrun with business of every 
description, particularly just now, as all the reports concern- 
ing the insurrection which reach Constantinople have to pass 
through my hands. . . . I may tell you that I have 
received a very flattering invitation to assist in the work of 
the Parisian ‘Société Asiatique, and have already prepared 
my first essay for them in modern Persian.” 

At the end of October Schnitzer went to Scutari, in obedi- 
ence to special orders from Constantinople, for what pur- 
pose we do not know; but he expected a new appointment 
and an increase of salary. However, the promotion did 
not take place, and on the 10th of December, 1870, he wrote 
to his family that he was returning to Antivari, as the 
population there petitioned his Government, in consequence 
of which he was reinstalled in his former post—that of Port 
and Quarantine Medical Officer—with an increase of salary. 
He did not, however, remain there long. ‘ 

At the end of 1870 he was taken into the service of his 
old patron, Ismail Hakki Pasha, who became Governor of 
Northern Albania at this time. For a whole year he did not 
write to his relations, and then he asked them not to inquire 
the reason of his silence. At any rate, he was in Hakki 
Pasha’s retinue until the latter's death. We may further take 
it as being beyond doubt that Hakki Pasha’s wife exercised 
considerable influence over him. 

It appears from occasional hints given in letters dating 
from 1872 to 1874, that the marriage between the aged 
Turkish dignitary and his young wife (she was younger than 
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Dr. ScRnitzer) was an unhappy one. Whether Dr. Schnitzer 
acted correctly in remaining in the immediate entourage of 
the Pasha, and following him to Asia Minor, Constantinople, 
and subsequently to Janina, where the Pasha was appointed 
Governor, we will not discuss; our task is simply to record 
facts. The relations between Schnitzer and Ismail Hakki 
Pasha’s wife, who afterwards became a widow, subsequently 
gave rise to all sorts of misunderstandings ; it was even 
asserted that Schnitzer had married her, but his letters 
repeatedly indicate that he had an almost insurmountable 
horror of matrimony. 

Even had Dr. Schnitzer at any time entertained the inten- 
tion of marrying Ismail Pasha’s widow, he did not do so, any 
more than he ever accepted Mohammedanism ; for, notwith- 
standing his outward conformity with Turkish manners and 
customs, he always remained a Christian, It is true that 
when in 1875 he paid a visit to Neisse, together with the 
widow of the Pasha, her children and entire household, be- 
cause she much desired to be acquainted with the family of 
her friend, he passed her off as his wife ; but this is not only in 
accordance with Dr. Schnitzer’s character in general, but was 
almost necessitated by the conditions existing in a small town. 
There can be no doubt that this was merely done as a matter 
of convenience, and in consideration of a hundred and one 
circumstances which we need not further enter into here; 
while, on the other hand, this fact will explain the dispute as 
to Schnitzer’s estate after his death. That he never mar- 
ried Ismail Pasha’s widow is evident from the fact that, subse- 
quently, she bitterly complained to members of the Schnitzer 
family that he had cast her off without marrying her. As to 
the justice of her claims when attempting to acquire posses- 
sion of Emin Pasha’s estate, a most important fact to be con- 
sidered is that in the meantime she contracted a fresh mar- 
riage, without further troubling as to the whereabouts of the 
friend whom she subsequently claimed as her husband, and 
without ascertaining whether he was dead or alive. By this 
very fact she may be said to have proved that she had never 
been married to Schnitzer. The law suit which was instituted 
with reference to Emin Pasha’s estate, said to consist of stores 
of ivory, was rather nugatory, for, as a matter of fact, no such 
fortune existed. It may be well also to mention, in order to 
enable the reader to form a correct opinion as to the merits 
of the claims raised, that the action was not brought by 
Madame Hakki Pasha herself, but by entire strangers, to 
whom she had assigned any claims she might possess. 
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As a matter of fact, even before Dr. Schnitzer c&me to 
Neisse he intended to break off this intimacy, which was to 
him an onerous tie, for he had to travel with a retinue of no 
less than eleven persons, all of whom he had also to keep; 
this naturally soon over-taxed his resources, When at last 
he saw no other escape, he took a step which, in itself, must 
be condemned under any circumstances, but which, neverthe- 
less, as matters stood, may appear to some extent excusable. 
It is a fact, however, that the rumours connected with his 
departure, and more especially as to his going from Neisse to 
Constantinople, were all pure inventions. Dr. Schnitzer did 
not return to Constantinople after his sojourn to Neisse, but 
went direct to Alexandria vzé@ Trieste, arriving completely 
destitute of means, so that from the first he was compelled to 
gain a scanty pittance by medical practice. In Khartoum, to 
which place he at once proceeded, he also lived in straitened 
circumstances. If at any time he actually received a high 
honorarium for an operation, he immediately bestowed the 
money on the poor, or gave some of it to friends, so that more 
than once he was entirely destitute. Giegler Pasha, subse- 
quently Deputy Governor-General of the Soudan, has testi- 
fied to the fact that sometimes it was actually necessary to 
make collections on Schnitzer’s behalf. 

But, to return to his letters—as we have seen, his last one 
dated January, 1871, was written in Antivari; the next was 
from Trebizond, and is dated January 14th, 1872. To his 
sister Melanie he simply says :— 

“More than a year has elapsed since I received your last 
letter, and it is just as long since I wrote to you. Do not 
ask me why. I have passed through a great many trials, 
and so I was perhaps entitled to one year’s contented and 
happy life, although I should never have dreamt of finding 
my life’s ideal ina Turkish harem! Do not ask me what I 
have passed through and what I have done, nor reprdach 
me for my silence during this year, but let us resume our 
correspondence at the point where it was broken off. Tell 
me how it fares with all of you. 

“ The heading of my letter will perhaps seem strange to you ; 
you have grown accustomed to ‘Antivari’ just as I have, 
but this letter dates from elsewhere. Well, after all it is 
only a wider stretch of land and sea that divides us, and 
nothing more. 

“T am here with Ismail Hakki Pasha and his family, and 
in spite of all we have passed through together we are quite 
well. The Pasha is almost a father to me ; what more can I 
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desire? All my wants are provided for, and good fortune 
still attends me; I have gained reputation as a doctor; I 
have acquired Turkish and Arabic to a degree of proficiency 
seldom attained by any European; and I have adopted the 
habits and customs of the country to such an extent that no 
one would suspect an honest German behind the Turkish 
name which disguises me (do not be afraid, it is only a name 
—J have not turned Mohammedan), I laughed most heartily 
when I called upon the Consul here, Mr. von Bothmer, who, 
after an hour’s chat, was still loth to believe that I was a na- 
tive of Silesia. I stayed only a few days in Constantinople ; 
but last July, on my return from Damascus to Antivari, I 
spent some time in Constantinople and in Smyrna, as well as 
in Beyrout. You will see I am now slightly acquainted with 
the Orient, and when I return some day, —perhaps if I should 
marry at any time,—lI shall be able to tell you much about all 
my wanderings and the far-off countries I have seen. Until 
then you must have patience.” 
He gives as his new address :— 


“ Monsieur le Docteur Hairoullah Effendi 
‘“aupres de S. Ex. le Maréchal Ismail Pascha 
“a Trebizonde.” 


We thus gather that he had meanwhile adopted a Turkish 
name, and had also received the title “ Effendi,” which in- 
dicates a Turkish person of rank and a Government official. 
That he was entrusted with political missions in the same 
way as at a former time is apparent from a letter of the 2Ist 
of February, 1872, addressed to his mother, in which he 
says :-— 

“ Believe me that, although I am now completely naturalised, 
ang have even adopted the disguise of a Turkish name, I 
sometimes feel rather anxious about you all, for all the marks 
of honour and favour bestowed on me cannot thrust the 
memories of home into the background. The letter I have 
received has reawakened all the slumbering recollections 
and scenes, and the sounds of my native language strike a 
sympathetic chord in my heart. I have now been many 
years away from you, and although your pictures accompany 
mein my travels I would give anything if I could have an 
oe chat with you to tell you of my wanderings and my 

ope. . . . 

“During the last year we passed through dark and heavy 

days in Albania. In the midst of an insurrection, constantly 
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threatened by personal dangers, we endeavoured (for I took 
my part in everything) to defend and uphold the honour of 
the Government and lead Albania towards a better future. 
We remained untouched by bullets, and were making the very 
best progress, when the death of Ali Pasha, the banishment of 
Hussein Pasha, my protector, and the recall of Ismail Pasha 
put an end to everything. Ismail Pasha, to whom I have 
been attached for years past, went to Constantinople, and 
was banished by the new ministers, to whom he was a thorn 
in the flesh (he was the defender of Silistria during the Rus- 
sian war), to his home at Trebizond. Before his departure 
he reminded me that I had promised him to share good and 
evil fortune with him, and wrote that he would leave his wife 
and children in Constantinople until my arrival. I therefore 
went to Constantinople, made arrangements for their re- 
moval, and brought them here to him. We are now waiting 
for better times, and they do not appear to be far off. Our 
greatest enemy, Essad Pasha, the Minister of War, has been 
banished to Angora, and in his place Abdi Pasha has been 
appointed, a worthy and estimable fellow who has studied in 
Vienna. He promised us, before his departure for Constanti- 
nople, to exert himself on our behalf; perhaps he will not 
forget his promise. General Ignatieff, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, has likewise promised me his good offices; and as 
everything is possible in Turkey, I hope that I shall shortly 
be able to write to you from some other place. Thank God, 
we lack nothing here, and but for the name of ‘exile,’ which 
has a distressing sound, we could not wish for better things. 
You will not be surprised at my identifying myself here with 
the Pasha, as we form, so to speak, one family. I, of course, 
look upon everything which concerns him as affecting me. 
Now, just a word of explanation as to the Turkish name 
which I have given you as my address. Do not fear, I heve 
not turned Mohammedan; but as the whole country is 
Turkish, and there are only few Christians here, who are all 
of very low degree, I have adopted a Turkish name in order 
to avoid being continually pestered with all sorts of questions 
as to my origin, etc. This by way of explanation. I wish 
you could see the country and people here. Everything is 
most picturesque. Circassians, Persians, Kurds, and Arme- 
nians, forming a motley crowd, fill the bazaar, and the Occi- 
dent is far away. The usual vernacular, even in the families, 
is Turkish, and but very rarely Armenian, which language I 
do not understand. In my leisure hours I am assiduously 
studying Persian; I scarcely know why, but languages are 
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always useful. I have often thanked God that He has given 
me such a good memory for languages.” 

In a letter written the next day, that is to say on the 22nd 
of February, 1872, to his sister Melanie, he says :— 

“All Northern Albania was in revolt; the bullets were whiz- 
zing around us, and sometimes we did not see a bed for three 
days. And yet those were grand days during which we could 
face the rebellious Albanians, revolver in hand. To-day we 
are in the old Byzantine Imperial residence of Trebizond, on 
the banks of the Black Sea, on Asiatic soil. Europe, with 
her civilisation and her delights, is far off ; even European 
languages are a thing of the past, and but for memory,—and 
yet it is best to bury even memories, and live, in genuine 
Turkish fashion, for the present and the future only! For 
nearly four months past, since our arrival here, I have had 
ample time for reflection, having nothing to employ me 
beyond a daily visit to the harem. Madame Ismail is a 
native of Transylvania, who speaks German, French, and 
Italian, and is very kind and amiable. We are thus on very 
good terms. She is probably between twenty-nine and thirty, 
and has three children, and during the last few days a little 
son has been added to the family. We live in semi-Turkish, 
semi-European fashion, dine together, seated round a table 
(with knives and forks), and while at home live altogether in 
‘Frankish’ (ze. European) fashion; while before the retinue, 
and in some cases even among ourselves, Turkish customs 
are, of course, in vogue. The Pasha, whose portrait you 
possess, is old, but still very robust, and greatly attached to 
me. The children, whose education I superintend, are at- 
tached to me almost more than to their parents. The other 
members of the household are six slaves, Circassian girls, 
who do all the housework, and a female cook from Vienna. 
Tm addition to these there are five men-servants. There you 
have a description of our establishment. We scarcely ever 
go out, and as our residence is at half an hour’s distance from 
the town, and situated on a hill, we are content to confine 
ourselves to our own premises and the surrounding mountains, 
which afford splendid opportunities for hunting. Nor is there 
any lack of flowers of all kinds.” 

Schnitzer’s letters during his residence with Ismail Hakki 
Pasha until his leaving for Egypt are not of great interest. 
They refer to his parents’ repeated wish that he should return 
home, as they were so afraid of his becoming a naturalised 
Turk, also to Ismail Hakki Pasha’s exile, to Schnitzer’s suc- 
cessful endeavours to get him recalled, their residence at 
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Janina, Hakki Pasha’s death, Schnitzer’s care of the widow 
and children and his devotion to her interests. He seems to 
have had a great deal of worry, and his position after the’ 
Pasha’s death was by no means comfortable; for it is evident 
that although Madame Hakki Pasha wished to marry him, 
he himself was unwilling, because he had not a sufficient in- 
come to support her in the position and luxury to which she 
had been accustomed. He acted, however, as her protector, 
arranged her money matters, and took her and the children 
to Arco in Italy, and subsequently they all paid a visit to his 
home at Neisse in August, 1875. He seems to have found 
the support of eleven persons far more than he could manage, 
and on the 18th of September he left Neisse for Breslau to 
visit some old University friends, and then suddenly dis- 
appeared. Hakki Pasha’s wife and children remained for 
some weeks with Schnitzer’s parents, and then they too left 
Germany. It seems unnecessary to publish a translation of 
the letters during this period. They simply contain matters 
of personal interest, and are of no public value. 

After leaving Neisse in this extraordinary way, it would 
appear that he ceased all communication with his family until 
many years later, after his arrival in Zanzibar with Mr. Stanley 
in 1889; at any rate, in this volume there are no letters pub- 
lished by his family between these dates, and internal evidence 
seems to show that Schnitzer had cut himself entirely adrift 
from his home and also from any connection with Turkey. 
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Chapter IV 
ENTERS EGYPTIAN SERVICE 


S we have seen, Schnitzer left Neisse and Breslau in the 
latter half of September, 1875, without informing his 
relatives where he intended going. Several opportunities of 
entering the Egyptian service had been offered him, and he 
had intimated his intention of migrating to Cairo, so that 
there can be little doubt that when he left his old home his 
intended destination was Africa. 

Very few reliable data are available in reference to the time 
immediately following Schnitzer’s departure from home. All 
that can be said with certainty is, that on the 15th of October, 
1875, he was again at Trieste. After a stay of several days, 
he embarked from there, and reached Cairo on the 23rd of 
the same month, where, however, he did not remain, but 
sought the earliest opportunity of proceeding at once to the 
south. If we are to believe the statements of Vita Hassan, 
who, later on, was his companion and fellow-sufferer in the 
Equatorial Province, Schnitzer went from Cairo to Suez, 
where he met and joined a merchant on the point of starting 
for Khartoum. 

We may here mention that Vita Hassan wrote a book 
which has been translated into German, entitled The Truth 
aboug Emin Pasha, the Egyptian Equatorial Province, and 
the Soudan; also that other statements by him, as far as 
they refer to Schnitzer’s life before he came to Egypt, are un- 
reliable. Thus, for instance, it is evidently not in accordance 
with facts that Schnitzer, as Vita Hassan says, “came to 
Alexandria after having been expelled from Turkey for pub- 
lishing a seditious paper entitled Hakikat (Truth).” It is 
equally untrue to say, as Stanley does, that Schnitzer was 
obliged to leave Constantinople owing to his share in the 
Young-Turkish agitation. We have seen that, although he 
certainly lived for a time with Marshal Ismail Hakki Pasha, 
who was exiled to Trebizond, he subsequently lived unmo- 
lested in Turkey and left that country of his own accord, 
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after spending many months in Constantinople winding up 
the estate of his late patron. Further, we have noted that 
between his departure from Constantinople and his arrival in 
Cairo, there was an interval of about a year and a quarter, 
spent in Italy, Austria, and Germany, and of which neither 
Stanley nor Vita Hassan appear to have had the slightest 
knowledge.! 

Emin’s diary does not contain any exact records as to 
the first part of his journey to the south; all that we may 
assume as certain is that he met with a caravan about to 
convey goods to Khartoum. According to the first entry 
in his diary, he certainly reached Korosko (between the first 
and second Nile Cataract), in company with this caravan, on 
the 28th of October. There he remained for several days. 
He arrived at Berber in due course, and reached Khartoum in 
the early days of December. There he was met by Giegler 
Pasha, then Telegraph Inspector at Khartoum, who afterwards 
became Deputy Governor-General of the Soudan. Giegler 
thus describes his meeting with Schnitzer, whom he speaks of . 
as “Emin,” although the Doctor had not yet adopted that 
name :— 

“Emin arrived in Khartoum on the 3rd of December, 1875. 
His original intention seems to have been to go vid Suez, at 
any rate he gave me an account of his stay in that town. 
But, as in all probability he found no opportunity of reaching 
Suakim by that route, he returned to Cairo and joined some 
Syrian traders who were about to travel vz@ Korosko, and 
with whom he came to Khartoum. He remained with these 
merchants for the first few days of his stay, in a public ware- 
house, and was still living there when he introduced himself 
to me, and to Friedrich Rosset, then German Vice-Consul, as 
a Turk who had been brought up and educated in Germany. 
He persisted in keeping up this fiction all through, notwith- 
standing the fact that he soon afterwards presented his pass- 
port to Rosset, in which he was described as ‘ Dr. Schnitzer, a 
German,’ and not long afterwards we learned further particu- 
lars about him from Dr, Junker. 

“Among the few Germans at that time in Khartoum, one 
of them being Slatin, much curiosity was aroused concerning 
the strange new-comer. As he was entirely without means, 


? Although Mr. Stanley and Vita Hassan have been misled in their in- 
formation with regard to the details of Schnitzer’s leaving Constantinople 
(as we see from the records in this book), yet they only gave the story 
which was current in the Soudan and which had been given by Emin 
himself. 
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Rosset and I took upon ourselves to provide for his wants. 
He used to take his dinner with Rosset and his supper with 
me, and I remember with much pleasure the delightful and 
enjoyable evenings he used to spend at my house, when we 
passed the time conversing about our far-off native land, and 
playing chess (Emin was a very good chess-player). Some- 
times we would go together to my neighbour, the Austrian 
Consul Hansal, who had a piano, There Emin, who was a 
splendid pianist, would play Mendelssohn and Chopin to us, 
or would accompany Hansal, who was a first-rate singer and 
one of the founders of the Vienna Male Choral Society. 
Rudolph Slatin was, at that time, living as a clerk with 
Rosset, whom he had accompanied to Khartoum to assist 
him in his business as a merchant. He was, on these occa- 
sions, the merriest and maddest of the party, and doubtless 
to this day he looks back with pleasure to that time. 

“As Emin had no immediate prospect of being able to 
travel in the interior, Rosset and I persuaded him to try and 
acquire something like an independent position by practising 
as a medical man in Khartoum. He quite recognised the 
advisability of this. We set him up in a small house and 
recommended him to the native and Greek families with 
whom we were friendly or acquainted, and he soon had 
enough to live upon, independently, even if modestly. He used 
to go with a basket every morning to the market to buy 
necessaries for the day and carry them home himself. One 
of my maidservants, Saida, who afterwards travelled with Dr. 
Junker as his servant, looked after his domestic arrangements 
and kept his small household in order, and altogether he was 
quite happy. At the same time he was industriously collect- 
ing plants and animals which he sent to Europe. 

“In March, 1876, Ziber Pasha arrived at Khartoum from 
Darfur, ex route for Cairo. Emin made his acquaintance, and 
Ziber promised that he should be allowed to join his next 
expedition to the provinces on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. However, 
before anything came of this arrangement, I received an 
answer from Gordon, to whom I had written about Emin, 
inviting the latter to join him at Lado. He therefore started 
for Lado on the 17th of April, 1876, by the steamer Burden, 
accompanied by Ernest Marno, the Austrian traveller. Soon 
after his arrival there, Gordon Pasha appointed him Govern- 
ment medical officer of his province.” 

Vita Hassan gives the following account of the circum- 
stances that led Schnitzer to go to Lado :— 

“Gordon Pasha, the Governor of the Equatorial Provinces, 
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had with him a physician named Emin Effendi, who was the 
only son of a widow in Cairo. The poor woman could no 
longer bear being separated thousands of miles from her son, 
and petitioned the Khedive, Ishmael Pasha, to give him an 
appointment in Cairo. The request was granted, and the 
Government wrote to Gordon Pasha telling him to send Dr. 
Emin Effendi to Cairo. A short time after Schnitzer’s arrival 
in Khartoum, Ali Surag, Gordon’s representative in Khartoum, 
received an order from his chief to send him a doctor. Ali 
Surag offered the appointment to Schnitzer, who, of course, 
gladly accepted it.” 

How far this account truly represents the facts, it is un- 
fortunately impossible to ascertain from Schnitzer’s diary, 
because just here there is a gap of several blank pages in his 
otherwise carefully kept notes. At any rate, it is probably 
correct, as it affords a clue as to why Schnitzer was subse- 
quently called “ Emin.” 

On the 17th of April, Emin (as we must now call him) left 
Khartoum, and on the 7th of May, after a three weeks’ 
voyage, reached Lado, their destination. Writing of Lado, 
after he had been there a few days, he says :— 

“T have little to say about Lado. Its plan of arrangement 
corresponds exactly with that of the other stations already 
described. But as the river bank is high, and steamers 
can come close up to the land both in summer and winter, 
it answers its purpose better than Gondokoro, where 
landing can only be effected by means of boats. For 
health, however, I prefer Gondokoro, where there 1s 
no stagnant water as here. On one side of Lado we 
have the river; on the other, green undulating plains, 
and some sparsely timbered woods where elephants are 
occasionally seen. In the town there are covered warehouses 
where the steamboats can discharge. A wooden shanty, 
nicely painted, and surrounded by banana trees, serves as a 
residence for His Excellency the Governor. All the other 
officials and soldiers occupy huts, built of reeds, with firm 
roofs of grass; these afford excellent protection against the 
rain, but require repairing every year. Cultivated banana 
trees and a few mimosas hedge in the colony, and the inhabi- 
tants are on very good terms with the surrounding negroes, 
their relations with the well-known and powerful Sheikh 
Loron of Gondokoro (Bari) being particularly friendly. 
N.N.W. of the station, about four leagues from here, stands 
Old Lado.” 

Emin had been called by Gordon to Lado in order to 
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render n@edical aid, but he was very soon employed in a 
totally different capacity. To judge from all we can learn 
concerning Emin, his political talents must have manifested 
themselves to such an extraordinary degree (the reader should 
also bear in mind the length of his stay in Scutari, Trebizond, 
and Janina) that his superiors soon recognised them. Gordon 
entrusted him with political missions almost immediately 
after his arrival in the Soudan, and this is noteworthy, as 
Gordon was in the habit of very carefully testing a man 
before he placed confidence in him. 

Gordon Pasha undertook in 1874 the work commenced by 
Sir Samuel Baker, of subjugating the upper banks of the 
Nile as far as the large Equatorial lakes. At the head of 
2,000 Egyptians and negroes, he went to the Equatorial 
Soudan, established there a number of forts, and successfully 
combatted the slave dealers, At the time when Emin joined 
him, his headquarters were at Lado. 
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FTER a few weeks, Gordon sent Emin to Uganda to 

try to establish better relations between King Mtesa 

and the Egyptian authorities. On the 3rd of June he started 
up the river. On the 5th he arrived in Beden, and on the 
15th at Dufile; when there he described his surroundings in 
a letter to Germany, of which the following is an extract :— 

“ The station, rather small, and surrounded by a rampart 
of earth, is situated in a plain sparsely dotted with trees. 
The river has a strong bend a little above the station, and 
flows thence almost direct to the west. All the surrounding 
tribes are in friendly intercourse with the station. While 
there I saw some elephant tusks, which were simply gigantic ; 
elephants appear to abound here.” 

From Dufile Emin made several small excursions into the 
neighbourhood, and then proceeded south, reaching Mruli on 
the 4th of July. Not far from this place there was an out- 
post of Mtesa’s men, 500 strong. When Emin applied to 
them for permission to enter the country, several days were 
first taken up with negotiations. At last, on the roth, the 
Waganda declared that without Mtesa’s special sanction, no 
permission to enter the country or procure porters could be 
granted. Emin, however, was not to be thwarted, and pro- 
ceeded on his way; and notwithstanding further difficulties, 
after a twelve days’ march, he arrived safely at Rubaga, the 
capital of Uganda. Referring to the last day’s march, Emin 
gives the following account in his diary :— 

“In bright smiling weather we proceeded, without much 
hesitation, right through the banana groves, knowing that 
our journey must come to an end to-day. The road has been 
formed by burning down all the grass to a width of from six 
to nine feet, and is occasionally varied by a block of stone or 
a white-ant hill as high as a hut; it is a fairly even, well- 
trodden track. Thus we descend the steep mountain side, 
passing large plots of wild dates and bananas, all of them 
surrounded with high reed fences, and finally, descending a 
steep narrow footpath between tall reeds, we arrive at a small 
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watercourse, babbling in a clear stream over granite blocks, 
the first flowing water we have seen since leaving Fauvera. 

“Thence we proceed through marsh-land along the dams 
and log bridges which we had already descried in the distance, 
then up a rather steep hill and, after a slight descent, we 
ascend a still steeper solitary mountain, beyond which, at its 
foot, is a wild date wood,—a genuine forest with its under- 
growth,—surrounding a black swamp crossed by a trestle 
bridge. Then we again follow the King’s highway, passing 
between numbers of well-fenced zeribas, and through tall 
reeds, to an open space, where I order a halt. All the 
morning I had seen nothing of Mremma, who was instructed 
to act as our guide; he had remained behind as usual in 
order to drink mrisa (banana beer) at one of the zeribas. 
After half an hour’s halt, when I proposed to start again, my 
guide Kitakka declared that he would go no further, as he 
had orders to await Mremma here, who, on his arrival, would 
take the lead. Objecting to this, I called on the guide to 
proceed, and, as he declined, I left him there with the goods 
and chattels, took the compass in my hand, and marched off 
with my six soldiers. 

“Again taking the Royal highway, we went up hill and 
down dale, the road widening and narrowing, through 
marshes and over hills; then we had to climb three parts 
of the way up a very steep mountain to reach the road that 
leads straight south to the King’s zeriba. 

“While I was on the march, the whole host of matongalis 
(chiefs) and the porters, with Mremma at their head, came 
rushing after me, entreating me to halt, but I simply pro- 
ceeded on my way. Near the mountain top I found a 
guard of honour,—men dressed in white, some armed with 
guns and some with swords, among them two with black 
abajas, who brought me the King’s greetings and _ his 
welcome and told me they had orders to conduct me to 
the hut set apart for me. We now marched on to the 
strains of martial music. Every moment the crowd of 
spectators increased, till at last we crossed the hills. All 
the soldiers were drawn upin parade. I madea short speech, 
thanked them, and proceeded, accompanied by an officer 
and ten or fifteen men. The Aga! had only left a few 

* To understand the allusions in what follows to Nur Aga and to 
soldiers, it must be understood that Nur Aga had gone to Rubaga 
with two or three hundred soldiers intending to annex the country 
against Gordon Pasha’s orders. They were encamped on a hill near 


Mtesa’s capital. Emin was sent by Gordon to bring these soldiers back, 
which delicate mission he accomplished satisfactorily. 
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days before, and his wek/ (deputy), Mohammeg Effendi 
Ibrahim, had gone to the Arabs to make purchases. 

“Then we descended into a marshy low-country, mounted 
another hill, and eventually halted in front of a wretched 
solitary house. We arrived, ef hamdu Lilla (thank God), 
though first impressions are not very encouraging. My tent 
was put up; caller after caller came; but on my asking for 
water and wood, they replied : ‘The King sleeps, we have no 
orders!’ At last, towards four o'clock, after I had rested a 
little, Mohammed Effendi Ibrahim came to present himself 
and place himself at my service, and while we were talking, 
a deputation which had come to see me on behalf of the 
King was announced. It was composed of the fourth 
Vizier of the King, and his relative Chambalango, a quiet, 
well-dressed young fellow, the first and second secretary 
of the King, and many attendants. They brought me 
a letter written in English, in which the King welcomed 
me as his ‘very dear friend,’ and congratulated me on 
my arrival. They asked what I wished for, and when I 
begged for a decent hut, a nice large one was immediately 
placed at my disposal, and thither I at once removed. Two 
young bulls, a goat,a quantity of bananas, and sugar-cane, 
were brought to me as presents from the King. I hastened 
to offer each of the two leaders of the deputation a new 
white shirt, with which they were delighted; the third 
accepted two boxes of soap; it was then we made the 
discovery that my soap had been stolen. The chiefs took 
their leave highly pleased, promising to arrange everything, 
and, in the course of the same evening a quantity of wood 
(a scarce article in that neighbourhood) and five to six 
earthen vessels for water were all sent to me by the King. 
The evening was lovely, but swarms of gnats do not add 
to one’s enjoyment on a cool evening.” 

The following is an exact copy of the letter of we]come 
referred to in Emin’s diary, addressed to him by King 
Mtesa :-— 

“To my Dear Friend! 

“T thank be to God for bringing you home safety. 
Therefore I send Chambalango my chife to see you how 
do you do’and thank be to our Lord Jesus Christ to be 
thy shield.” 

On the next day Emin was received by King Mtesa, 
then in his thirty-sixth year, and in the sixteenth year of 
his reign. He describes the reception in his diary as. 
follows :— ‘ 1 
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“28the August, Friday—So the first night in Mtesa’s — 
country is over. A cool clear morning was spent in pre- 
parations for the audience which I expect to-day. After 
Mohammed Effendi, who proposed I should go uninvited, 
had received a reply in the negative, Mremma came to 
receive his present. Though he did not deserve it, I gave 
him a good white kuftan, which sent him into a mild ecstasy 
of delight. While we were still talking, we heard the 
report of a gun, indicating that the King had left his 
harem. Soon after a soldier, dressed in a blue blouse with 
white shoulder-straps, and blue trousers with broad red 
stripes, carrying his rifle in strict military fashion, came 
up and told me in good Arabic that the King was await- 
ing me in the great hall, and that I was requested to 
come. 

“T started under the guidance of Mohammed Effendi, 
accompanied by about twenty of our soldiers, and was 
preceded by the cases containing presents, and followed 
by a servant carrying my camp stool. Outside my door 
I again found a large escort of well-equipped armed men 
(carrying handsome silver-mounted swords). The escort 
increased in numbers as we proceeded, and we made our 
way over the hills to the residence of the King, which 
was about twenty-five minutes’ walk distant and lay between 
large zeribas and banana plantations. On the crest of a hill 
we saw some fine palms resembling the yucca, only taller. 
We came across a repulsive sight: a human arm recently 
cut off and a partly decomposed thorax lying in the road. 
On the way the same Chief who called yesterday, as also 
the first Secretary, came up to join the escort. The crowd, 
mostly consisting of children, all gesticulating around us, 
may have numbered about 1,500. When any one became 
too obtrusive or came unnecessarily near, a gentle rap with 
a stick, or a push with the butt end of a gun, warned him 
to keep his distance, and so we got along pretty well. A 
little way outside the outer gate of the royal residence 
stands an unfinished red-brick building, a mosque begun 
at the command of Mtesa by Abd-el-Aziz (Linant de 
Bellefonds, junior), but subsequently abandoned. When 
we arrived at the outer gate, where the sentries presented 
arms (this was done at every gate), the whole crowd went 
through five or six large courtyards in which the watch- 
men’s huts stand in rows, past hosts of slaves and house- 
hold menials, through five or six high gateways (the gates , 
are made of reeds and have a number of bells attached« 
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to them), until at last we arrived at a closed gate where 
we had to halt a moment. 

“The gate was soon thrown open, the assembled crowd 
remained behind, and I was conducted by the Chief through 
a lane formed by about two hundred well-armed soldiers (the 
men in white uniform, the officers wearing blue or red), 
to a house with a small covered-in vestibule leading to a 
large chamber. In this room, near the doorway, Mtesa was 
reclining in Oriental style on a raised dats, covered with 
handsome Persian carpets. He rose as I entered, advanced 
half-way down the vestibule to meet me, and shook hands 
with me. Thereupon he returned to his seat; I placed 
my camp stool just in the centre of the vestibule, the floor 
of which was covered with fine hay, and all the high 
dignitaries ranged themselves on either side, each sitting on 
the floor on fine mats. 

“The King is a man of good presence, youthful appearance, 
and engaging manner. He was handsomely dressed in 
Arab costume, and wore a turban trimmed with gold 
braid, one end of which was left hanging. His Chiefs 
are also all fine-looking men, arrayed in red and white or 
black and white. 

“When we were seated, and the troops in the yard had 
presented arms and sounded drums several times, I sud- 
denly heard that Mremma, who was sitting on the ground 
outside, and, as far as I could understand, giving an ac- 
count of his journey, was very bitterly complaining about 
me. This gave rise to some long discussions and, to put 
an end to the matter, I handed to the First Secretary, who 
was sitting close at hand, the letter from His Excellency 
the Governor, the usual formalities being complied with, 
and commenced to explain in Arabic the purpose of my 
mission. Needless to say, I spared no compliments, but 
Maintained my dignity. An _ intelligent-looking person 
of very fair complexion, even for an Egyptian, who was 
seated among the dignitaries, and was introduced to me 
as Sheikh Ahmed of Zanzibar, acted as dragoman (Mtesa 
understands a little Arabic, but prefers his own language ; 
his superior officials all speak Arabic). My speech seemed 
to please the King, for he repeatedly placed his hand on 
his heart and on his forehead, and even the absence of 
some white calico, which was missing from among the 
presents, was graciously pardoned. The cases were re- 
moved, and after I had spoken a little longer, I asked - 
to be permitted to retire, as I was fatigued after my journey, 
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saying that I would at any time willingly comply with 
the King’s command to present myself again. Next came 
the leave-taking with the same formalities; the Chief and 
Sheikh Ahmed were permitted to escort me to my dwell- 
ing, and accompanied by soldiers, etc, I returned to my 
tent, where a good cup of coffee awaited us. Soon after 
the chiefs took their leave and I was at last at liberty to 
write my notes. This was my first audience with Mtesa. 

“Soon after two boys appeared, one of whom, kneeling, 
offered me two fowls and some eggs as a present from the 
King, and the other brought a large gourd filled with 
mrisa as a gift from the Vizier; my men are very well 
pleased with these offerings. Shortly before four o’clock 
the King’s Secretary came and brought me a letter in 
hardly intelligible English, in which the ‘Dear Friend’ 
is informed that the King is a Christian and desires to 
see his people Christians. A reply being desired, I simply 
wrote that I had come, not to discuss religion, but as the 
bearer of the presents, and that for the rest I was at the 
King’s disposal, even if my immediate departure were de- 
sired, as I was a Mohammedan. The Secretary asked for 
and received a piece of opium, and went away promising 
to send me some onions from his garden; they thrive very 
well here. In consequence of a wish I had previously 
expressed for some milk, a sergeant, whom I already knew, 
appeared with ten soldiers bringing a potful of sour milk. 
Sweet milk is only taken here by women and girls. Smok- 
ing is very common. The natives eat half-ripe coffee beans 
after being roasted in hot ashes till they are browned.” 

Further on in his diary Emin gives the exact wording of 
Mtesa’s second letter. It was written in pencil on yellowish 
paper, and was handed open to Emin, who says, “ The King 
might demand his letter back, and as a ‘no’ would not do 
here, I wish to preserve a copy.” The letter runs as follows, 
in its original orthography :— 


“To my Dear Friend! 

‘““My Dear friend hear whot I sag J am Chistian and be 
thou Christian first I was the Mehamedans aus find it is all Cie 
and nows I am away from them I am among the Christiantys 
‘and e Jank the people that how is among the Christian but I 
myself am Christian 

! “from Mtesa king of Uganda.” 


During the next twenty-four hours no one knew exactly 
what to think. The uncertainty of the situation which had 
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arisen through the last letter of King Mtesa, who, after all, 
must have known that Emin had come to him as an am- 
bassador from a Mohammedan nation, but nevertheless 
treated him as a Christian, clearly manifests itself in the 
following entries in the diary :— 

“20th August, Saturday.—Shortly before midnight an in- 
describable tumult arose in the surrounding zeribas; men 
came rushing up to me, repeating in accents of terror the 
word ‘ Mulungu’ (a white man); amid all this could be heard 
the shrieks of women and children. The noise spread from 
one zeriba to another, ceasing for a moment, then breaking 
out again louder than before. It was a regular witches’ 
sabbath, and was kept up till about 2am. 1 have not yet 
discovered the cause of it all. 

“Early in the morning a man presented himself—as he 
said, sent by the King to inquire after my health—a pretext 
to get a present from me, because he had brought me the 
bulls sent by Mtesa. Then, long parleys with my drago- 
man Kisa, who demanded meat, although he had had 20 lbs. 
yesterday. It is incredible what quantities of meat the 
negroes will devour. 

“Fleas abound all over Uganda; there are no scorpions ; 
snakes are very rare, and mostly of a harmless description. 
There are two varieties of bananas, one small and very sweet 
and soft, the other, large and long, rather firmer, not so sweet, 
and in taste similar to bread. I afterwards found that one 
of our soldiers had run away during the night, taking with 
him his arms and ammunition, and had gone to join Mtesa 
(not an uncommon occurrence) ; this accounts for the noise, 
as it is strictly forbidden to be out after 5 p.m., and any 
one found out alone is killed forthwith. 

“Mohammed Effendi has just come to tell me that he 
intends to insist on the four runaway soldiers being given up, 
and failing this he will apply for leave to depart. J am de- 
termined to support him energetically in this matter. Our 
soldiers are short of food and are being enticed by the King’s 
people to desert to them, and when they do so their sur- 
render is refused under all sorts of pretexts. By establishing 
the zeriba here and departing suddenly, leaving only a few 
men, the ‘Aga’ has acted unpardonably. 

“12 o'clock, noon.—Mohammed Effendi has just returned. | 
The King, with all his entourage, is rat-hunting in the royal 
gardens, hence he is invisible. Sheikh Ahmed, whom Moham- 
med has seen, explains the King’s letter to the effect that he 
believed I was a Christian, and meant to pay me a com- 
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pliment. “However, all the Arabs were ready to leave 
with me if the King did not explain himself. To-morrow he 
‘will bring me his explanations. He says that news arrived 
last night from Zanzibar to the effect that after a revolution 
the Sultan’s (of Zanzibar) troops had gained a firm footing 
there, and that ‘all Christians had been expelled from the 
country. Goodness knows what really has happened.”. 

But if Emin thought he had grounds for serious anxiety, it 
soon became apparent that there were none. The various 
audiences which he had with the King of Uganda during the 
next few days passed off very pleasantly, and he soon en- 
joyed Mtesa’s confidence and favour to such an extent that 
the monarch proposed to write to Gordon asking that Emin 
might remain permanently in Uganda. At the same time 
Emin found occasion to utilise his medical skill, not only 
among the members of his caravan, a number of whom had 
been taken ill, but also among persons in the immediate 
entourage of the King. Mtesa, moreover, availed himself of 
Emin’s knowledge of languages, particularly in regard to 
subjects connected with Christianity. 

I may mention, as a matter of general interest, that at 
Mtesa’s court Emin met a number of Arab tradesmen from 
Zanzibar, as also a young man who spoke English; he had 
been left there by Stanley, who had paid the King of Uganda 
a visit fifteen months previously. 

Mtesa’s conversations with Emin on religious subjects 
appear to have raised doubts in his mind as to whether Emin 
was in reality a Moslem, as he had given him to understand 
immediately after his arrival, because we find the following 
letter addressed by Mtesa to Emin :— 


“(stc) 4th August, 1876. 
“My DEAR FRIEND,— 

“ T request you to tell me the truth as to whether you are 
really one of the Turks, and not the white man I asked the 
Pasha for. He writes me saying that he has now sent him to 
me, and I believed at first that you were the desired white 
man. But you persistently deny (being a Christian), and I 
therefore want you to tell me the truth, whether you are the 
white man and will take your oath on it.” 


Emin thereupon answered :— 

“You asked His Excellency the Pasha to send a dis- 
tinguished white official. His Excellency has sent me, as the 
letters and presents I have brought and handed to you prove. 
If I have failed in my mission, or said or done anything that 
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displeases you, you need only complain to His Excellency 
the Pasha. If you require a Christian official, please write 
about it, and probably one will be sent.” 

It was not until the 31st of August that Emin, much 
against Mtesa’s wish, started on his return journey, which 
was to be vzé Fatiko and Dufile to Lado, where he was to 
draw up instructions for the various stations, in accordance 
with Gordon Pasha’s orders. On the 7th of September, how- 
ever, he met the Governor himself at Mruli, From his diary 
we extract the following statements: on this subject :— 

“ September 7th, Thursday.—We marched through tall 
grass, over very dry land, until we reached the Meshra (place 
of embarkation) at 8.36 a.m. ; there we made a short halt, and 
started again at 9.28 a.m., arriving at the Mruli Zeriba at 
10.21 am. The road is very different from the one over 
which we passed on our outward journey. As His Ex- 
cellency the Pasha was there, I waited on him soon after 
one o'clock and received my congé, as another doctor is on 
his way from Cairo. I soon retired, had some brandy and 
tobacco sent me by the Pasha, as also a number of welcome 
letters from friends in Khartoum. Even Slatin had written. 
Towards night I was again called to the Pasha, who told me 
he was going to Cairo; Major Prout was to be his substitute, 
and he asked me what I proposed to do now. I told him 
frankly I did not know yet, and he then proposed that I 
should now go to Lado, and said he would speak to Prout. 
J thereupon withdrew, but was soon sent for again, and 
chatted with him until after 11 at night, about Marno, etc. 

“ September 8th, Friday.—Rain during the night ; early in: 
the morning twenty-four patients. I was then called to the 
Pasha, who told me he had appointed me chief of all the 
store depdts in the province, so that when Prout arrives he 
may find the matter all settled. A long conversation then 
ensued, and eventually I returned home, but was agafn sent 
for, and asked to publish my adventures and experiences at 
the Court of Mtesa, in French and German, dated from Mruli. 
I think of writing to the Augsburg. Allgem. Zeitung and the 
Explorateur. 

“ September oth, Saturday.—tLast night I was again the 
guest of the Pasha until after 11 o'clock. We had a long talk 
over my experiences in Uganda and the improvements to be 
introduced in our provinces; nor were Marno’s and Lucas’s 
experiences here forgotten. This morning the Pasha left for 
Mjamajongo, but before starting he sent for me early and 
told me to await him here, as he proposed to take me with 
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him to Masindi and Magungo; he then took leave of me 
most cordially. He expects to be eight days on his journey. 
It will be rather lonely now, though since my appointment 
the officials have become very civil.” 

Referring to the results of his first journey, Emin wrote on 
the roth of September, from Mruli to M. S. Hansal, the 
Austro-Hungarian Consul, at Khartoum, with whom he was 
on friendly terms, as follows :— 

“T have seen the Kingdom of Uganda, as well as parts of 
Usoga and Unyoro, had a friendly reception from King 
Mtesa, and spent thirty-two days in his capital, not including 
short excursions to the lake, etc. It is a very interesting 
little people, this nation of Uganda, with its advanced de- 
velopment, its despotic government, and its soil covered 
with banana woods. In my opinion, its true Abyssinian 
(Gallas) descent is an undeniable fact ; any one who has ever 
seen an Abyssinian and a Waganda will certainly agree with 
me. Mtesa himself is a man of about thirty-five years of age, 
of dark-brown complexion, always dressed after the fashion of 
the wealthy Arabs of Zanzibar; he has an active and in- 
telligent mind, is polished and pleasant to converse with. 
Unfortunately, the negro blood manifests itself very strongly 
by an insatiable greed, fickleness in resolve, and a certain 
tendency to lying and intrigue. Like all these negro princes, 
he is a child, with the instincts of a tiger. A peculiar trait 
in him is his predilection for Christianity; is this a conse- 
quence of his Abyssinian descent, thus bearing out my 
hypothesis? He is very friendly towards me, and proposes 
to ask the Government to let me reside permanently with 
him. A nice prospect! He is not liberal, and makes no 
presents, except bananas, goats, etc., yet is most willing to 
receive them, like the rest of his people, with whom, by-the- 
bye,glass beads, so much in request everywhere else, are a 
drug in the market, whereas white calico, soap, tarbush, red 
slippers, clothing, shirts, etc., are in demand, and in exchange 
for these they will give slaves or ivory. Owing to this, a small 
colony of merchant Wahabites from Zanzibar have settled 
there, under the leadership of Hamed Ben Ibrahim, whom I saw 
almost daily. I have found a willing purchaser and publisher 
for my zoological publications in the person of Dr. Noll, of 
Frankfort. I hope I may find some journal to accept my 
other attempts as well.” 

On the rst of October, Emin arrived with Gordon at 
Mjamajongo, on the Victoria Nile, and the following day a 
steamer left there on a short reconnoitring expedition into 
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Kabrega’s country. On the 6th of the same month he reached 
Dufile, and arrived at Lado on the 16th, where he remained 
till the 13th of November. His experiences during these 
four weeks are described in his diary in the following para- 
graphs :-— 

“ October 16th to November 13th.—No lack of news. Lucas’s 
expedition has failed completely ; he himself is at Khartoum 
in rather a hopeless plight. The beautiful instruments and 
other objects are all broken and scattered. All our officials 
have been changed; a number of new faces are around us, 
Unfortunately, I spent the Bairam this time in bed. Next 
day I commenced work; seeing patients, inspecting maga- 
zines, etc. Owing to the exceptional kindness shown to me 
by the Pasha, the people now appear to regard me with 
respect, not unmixed with fear. The kind of place I am in, 
as well as my strict dieting, rendered my speedy recovery 
imperative, and the days passed rather monotonously until 
the 23rd of October, when a brief attack on the zeriba by 
the negroes introduced some little variety. Unfortunately it 
came to nothing, a few shots sufficing to scare them away. 

“Qn the 4th of November I performed an operation on a 
negress who was suffering with a large abscess on the left 
scapula, and in doing so I emptied twenty-two cysticeres. 

“On the 7th of November, at 7.30 p.m., the long-expected 
Ismailia arrived from Khartoum, with a heavy mail and 
newspapers. She brought Dr. Junker, a Russo-German 
explorer, accompanied by Mr. Kopp, an ornithologist, and 
now we have news and conversation in plenty. Lucas, I 
hear, has become insane, and been sent to Cairo. I am 
indebted to Junker for many pleasant hours, and many 
presents. The requisite orders for his journey to Makraka 
have been given. As usual, I received kind letters and some 
interesting news from His Excellency the Pasha. : 

“The departure for Khartoum was unduly delayed, because 
the clerks, as usual, were not ready, so we were unable to 
leave till Monday, the 13th of November.” 

Emin availed himself of the opportunity, and left by the 
steamer in which Junker and Kopp had just arrived at Lado. 
The voyage to Khartoum, however, was delayed by the 
steamer running aground several times; so that when he 
eventually arrived, on the 24th of November—that is to say, 
after eleven days’ journey—Gordon Pasha had gone. Here 
is the extract from his diary :— 

“24th November, Friday.—The arrival of a steamer from 
the White Nile is always quite an event in the town. Every- 
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body, from the European Consul, anxious for political news, 
to the poor Berber woman whose husband is working up 
river, rushes down to the river as soon as the steam-whistle 
is heard. When the /smazlza came in, a dense crowd of spec- 
tators stood on the bank, and no sooner was the gangway 
run out than the handsome saloon of the boat was filled with 
a crowd of people who came to welcome me. The whole 
European colony of Khartoum and a number of natives, 
many totally unknown to me, had come to congratulate me 
most heartily on my safe, and what is more, sound return 
from the Equatorial territory. The surprise expressed when 
any one returns in sound health from the pestilential climate 
of the Upper Nile is sometimes almost impertinent. 

“I was most cordially received by Mr. Rosset, the German 
Consul, who is also the representative of His Excellency the 
Pasha, and was invited to his house, and, after eight months’ 
absence, I soon felt quite at home again in the old quarters 
where I had had so many pleasant chats. Many changes 
had occurred in the meantime. The town had improved 
considerably ; both streets had been regularly laid out, hand- 
some houses had been built, the Governor’s Palace finished, 
and the rebuilding of the dilapidated old ‘ Mudirie’ started. 
The autumn had been exceptionally wet, and many collapsed 
houses, among which was the Telegraph Office, bore witness 
to the violence of the rains and storms (flat earth roofs). 
But these were not the only indications that the summer had 
left its mark ; death had made many gaps to be deplored, 
and even the small European colony had not been spared. 
Only a few days before my arrival, Stavro and Madame 
Giirgi Bey, an Italian, wife of the Chief Physician in the 
Soudan, were carried off by malignant fevers. Madame 
Giirgi Bey is universally regretted. Only one European, M. 
ChéJec, chief engineer in the Government service, had been 
added to the colony ; but his wife had not hesitated to follow 
him to the ill-reputed Soudan. As to my old friends, 
Hansal was away at Gadarif, Giegler at Darfur, and Slatin 
at Vienna; so that, socially speaking, we were rather badly 
off. In the course of several visits paid to the Deputy- 
Governor, Abder Resag Bey, I found him to be very kind 
and obliging.” 

On the 11th of December, 1876, Emin again returned to 
the south. As on the first occasion, when he travelled that 
route nine months before, he journeyed vzd Fashoda, Sobat, 
and Bor. On the 2nd of January, 1877, he arrived at Lado, 
where Junker was still staying. “ Emin’s arrival,” Junker 
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writes, “ was very welcome to me, not only because he would 
greatly facilitate my intercourse with the officials at the 
station to whom I had to apply in connection with my 
journey, thus justifying the hope that I should be enabled 
more speedily and effectually to overcome the difficulties 
inevitable when dealing with Egyptian and Turkish officials, 
but also as it afforded me the opportunity of converse with 
an educated man.” Dr. Junker left Lado three weeks later, 
starting on the 22nd of January for Makraka, which lies to 
the south-west. 

Emin now devoted himself to his official duties at Lado, 
nor did he lack opportunities for medical practice. His 
leisure was employed in scientific research, and he also found 
time for agricultural and horticultural pursuits. 

On the 30th of April he was again called to Khartoum by 
Gordon Pasha, who offered him the post of Major-domo and 
Dragoman ; but Emin declined this, and requested to be 
allowed to retain his position as Chief Physician of the Equa- 
torial Provinces. Gordon granted this request, but at the 
same time made arrangements for Emin to undertake a 
second journey to King Mtesa of Uganda. He also gave 
him permission to make expeditions beyond Mtesa’s realm, 
and, above all, to visit the Chief Kabrega of Unyoro, 2.2, 
this side of Uganda. 
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N the 5th of July, 1877, Emin started on his second 
journey to Uganda from Lado, going by boat, and 
arriving in Dufile on the 15th. He forwarded very exhaustive 
accounts of this expedition, treating of geography and natural 
history, to Dr. A. Petermann, who published them in his 
Geographische Mitthetlungen during 1878, 1879,and 1880. The 
political aspect of Emin’s missions, with which we are par- 
ticularly interested, is dealt with in the letters of that period 
as quite a secondary matter; which, in fact, appears to have 
been necessitated by Emin’s official position. But in his 
diaries many interesting notes of a political character are to 
be found. 

From Dufile he proceeded, on the 23rd of July, up the 
Nile as far as Magungo, at the northern extremity of the 
Albert Nyanza. Emin then made his way inland, in a south- 
easterly direction, and, proceeding vzé@ Kiroto and Masindi, 
he arrived at Mruli in the first half of August. Here the 
caravan was delayed for some time, as lengthy negotiations 
were requisite to obtain Kabrega’s permission to enter the 
territory of Unyoro. As secon as this had been granted, Emin 
started, on the 13th of September, although he had been 
warned that Kabrega had sworn death to all white men. 
Mindful of the description given of the latter’s begging pro- 
pensities by Sir Samuel W. Baker, the conqueror of the 
Equatorial Provinces, Emin went first to Kisuga, where he 
left everything that could well be dispensed with, including 
even his rifle. From Kisuga he proceeded to Londu, where 
he had to procure some of Kabrega’s men to serve as porters, 
as his own men when at Mruli had refused to enter the 
territory of the Chief of Unyoro, their mortal enemy. Vio- 
lent rains prevented speedy progress, so that he was fre- 
quently compelled to make lengthy stoppages. Other places 
visited by Emin on this expedition were Kimanya and Kiton- 
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gali. Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, he managed 
to make various short excursions from his halting-places, and 
at once forwarded the scientific results to Dr, Petermann, 
who published them in 1879 in his MW/ztthetlungen. 

On the 21st of September Emin at last reached King 
Kabrega’s residence, Mpara Nyamago. With reference to 
this period we find in his diaries the following notes :— 

“21st September, Friday—The huts destined for my use 
are situated at one side of the town, on a hill, about fifteen 
minutes away from the large block of huts which forms the 
King’s residence, and, together with another block of huts, 
standing apart from the former, constitutes the village. Our 
road lies uphill; reports of guns salute us; Ali appears 
in full dress, and is most happy to see me. The hemi- 
spherical huts (one being still in course of construction) are 
ready for our reception, and we have scarcely stowed away 
our things in them when a thunderstorm commences and 
rain falls in torrents. 

“The evening was spent in chatting with the Matongali. 
It was not until late that Kabrega’s Katikiro (Prime Minister) 
came to greet me, and tell me the King had intended to 
receive me to-day, but that the rain prevented. For the 
same reason, the oxen intended for me were not to hand, 
which he hoped I would excuse. I simply told him I was 
very grateful to his Sovereign, but I did not exactly come 
for the purpose of asking for oxen, and if Kabrega had none 
I was quite content without them. Then Masonugali Bkumba, 
whom I had sent to announce my arrival to Kabrega, came 
and brought me his compliments. Ali is hopeful that I shall 
succeed in making a treaty with Kabrega. 

“22nd September, Saturday—Much noise of voices and 
lowing of cattle from Kabrega’s zeriba. First of all I must 
get ready the presents for him. Surely he has never before 
seen so many pretty things, comprising an old Turkish dress 
of red cloth, covered with gold embroidery; a belt of red 
and yellow brocade; a rujich, embroidered in gold; a piece 
of Trebizond linen, some yellow glass beads, candles, scented 
soap, small bells, thirty dollars, scissors, red slippers, needles, 
a red velvet cushion trimmed with gold braid ; all in a closed 
case ; certainly more than he deserves. 

“To-day the two fat oxen promised yesterday arrived, and 
were chased in the grass for over half an hour before the men 
succeeded in securing them. (Striped and spotted oxen and 
cows are not eaten by Rionga’s people.) Soon after the Kati- 
kiro appeared, bringing me a pound of fine white salt, three 
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pounds of telebun (Eveusine coracana), and two pounds of 
flour of the same grain, as a present from his King, who was 
to receive me later on. 

“Shortly before II a.m. my guide appeared, this time ac- 
coutred in kuftan and tarbush, in order to announce that 
Kabrega was ready to receive me, so I quickly donned my 
uniform and our cortége started ; in front the three Matongali, 
Kapempe, Bkamba, and Kapimpani, then the dragoman, my 
old dragoman Kisa (one of Rionga’s men), the bearers carry- 
ing the presents intended for Kabrega, myself on horseback, 
my soldier, and Ali. Our road for about ten minutes lay to 
the N.N.W., downhill, then across a é/or (brook) with dense 
borders of papyrus, over which a kind of bridge has been 
made by trunks of trees thrown into it, and papyrus cones 
laid over them, so that one can pass dryfooted. We then 
proceeded uphill past two small blocks of houses, in the 
shadow of which a number of people stood staring at us. 
We passed on our left a very large zeriba with high huts, 
being the cattle zeriba of the chief, who apparently owns 
very large herds. A few more paces brought us over a 
muddy, open space to a moderately large circular hall, with 
high doorways front and back, and strewed inside with the 
green cones of papyrus—this is Kabrega’s reception and 
throne room. In the centre of the room, on a raised plat- 
form formed of beaten earth, between two posts supporting 
the roof of the hall, a rough, wide arm-chair was placed, on 
which His Majesty King Kabrega was seated, in national 
dress, that is to say, wrapped up to the chest in a piece of 
fine salmon-coloured bark cloth, from which, occasionally, his 
well-shaped feet protruded. From the chest upwards he was 
naked ; on the right arm, above the wrist, he wore a thin iron 
bracelet, and above the right elbow an amulet of roots, en- 
circling the arm so tightly as to be embedded in the flesh. 
Above the left shoulder he wore, plaid-fashion, another piece 
of pretty bark cloth of a somewhat darker colour, and he 
had a necklace made of hairs from a giraffe’s tail with a 
single large glass bead in the centre. His head was entirely 
uncovered and closely shorn; there were no scars on his face 
except two branded marks on the temples (a charm against 
headache). The lower four incisors, as well as the two eye- 
teeth, had been extracted; the upper ones were somewhat 
protruding, but not to any marked degree, and they were 
well kept. His hands were small and neat, with well-trimmed 
nails, Kabrega is of exceptionally light complexion, many 
Arabs (Baggara) and Danagla being as dark as he. The 
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signs of Wahuma blood in his veins are very marked. " There 
were sitting around him about fifty persons, among them his 
brother, and several gun carriers with old heavy percussion 
guns and a Remington rifle. All those present except my 
followers, who were dressed in textile fabrics, were clothed in 
skins or bark cloth. People were continually coming and 
going through the back door. Outside the hall a crowd of 
some 400 or 500 people had assembled, who squatted on the 
ground at a distance of about twenty yards or so, and if they 
ventured forward were unmercifully beaten back by one of 
the Matongali. 

“My iron chair having been placed near the throne, which 
was covered with skins of antelopes and reed-rats (au/acodes), 
I seated myself, and, after we had taken stock of each other, 
I presented my credentials as the representative of His Ex- 
cellency the Pasha. After these had been opened by one of 
his men, I was requested to read the letter, as none of his 
men can read or write. After this we mutually expressed 
our pleasure at seeing each other, and Kabrega assured me 
that he had entertained the friendliest sentiments towards 
my Government and was ready to fall in with all our pro- 
posals. At the same time he expressed his regret at the 
occurrence in the Lango district (the defeat of our soldiers), 
and his intention to henceforth till his land in peace with us, 
and also to cause his people to settle in the neighbourhood of 
our zeribas. I then handed him the rich presents I had 
brought, over which the assemblage went into loud raptures ; 
he himself remained silent, but his face lit up visibly, and 
he even condescended to handle a silk brocade shawl, but 
seemed to be chiefly interested in a few pieces of scented 
soap, which he repeatedly smelt and inspected. He under- 
stood at once that they were intended for the face and hands. 
The money, thirty dollars, was counted over twice. He then 
expressed his thanks for the many gifts. Next, my horse 
came in for inspection from all points of view. Kabrega in- 
quired whether the mane grew all along the back down to 
the tail, and how many kinds of horses we had; whether I 
knew the zebra; whether it could be caught and tamed ; 
whether the camel resembled the horse or the giraffe, which 
does not seem to exist here (the much-valued giraffe tails 
come from the Langos). Then the small revolver which my 
servant carried in his belt received attention (I myself was 
unarmed). He at once understood its mechanism and re- 
quested me to take it to pieces, whereupon he himself put it 
together again, and asked me at last to show him how to 
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fire it, anel how far one could shoot with it. A tree at a dis- 
tance of about fifty paces afforded a handy target, and was 
hit ; five shots were fired, and, after once more inspecting it, 
he handed the revolver back to me. Then there followed a 
conversation in Magungo. It was carried on through an in- 
terpreter who sat at Kabrega’s feet and spoke Soudanese- 
Arabic very well. In fact, nearly all the people understand 
Arabic; Kabrega himself speaks it well, but in public pre- 
fers his own language and the aid of the dragoman. I was 
also asked whether it was I who had gone last year alone to 
Uganda and Usoga, and whether I again intended going 
there this year. As I thought I could recognise in all these 
questions some arrzére-pensée, I declared that I did not care 
to go to Uganda if I could arrange matters with him. He 
once more expressed his full consent to everything, adding 
that perhaps it might be possible to go from here direct to 
Karagwe without touching Uganda. At last he said to me: 
‘Rain is threatening, I will go home; you go home, too; I 
shall soon see you again.” SoItook my leave and returned 
home in the same order of procession as before, after an 
audience of two and a half hours’ duration. 

“As Kabrega was seated all the time, and never rose, I 
can say nothing as to his figure, except that he appeared to 
be a tall man. The naked chest showed a strong develop- 
ment of muscle and fat, and the small head, with the light- 
complexioned face, testified to purity of race. He gives one 
an exceedingly favourable impression, is lively, laughs much, 
often shaking with mirth, is very talkative, and appears to 
submit to ceremonial with a certain amount of constraint, 
greatly differing in this respect from the self-conscious ruler 
of Uganda. If things continue thus, I shall be quite con- 
tent. 

“Immediately after my return home, Kabrega’s dragoman 
and three of his companions came to ask for presents. At 
the same moment rain poured down in torrents, accompanied 
by an Eastern gale, and in a few minutes every hut was 
flooded. So I put the men off until next day and sent them 
home, after buying some pretty little brass and copper brace- 
lets. Under Kabrega’s feet a rather ragged mat or rug was 
spread, upon which he frequently spat, the only bad habit I 
had noticed in him. 

“23rd September, Sunday—Towards noon the Katikiro 
came to tell me that Kabrega was awaiting me. I went to 
him at once, but when I arrived I found that my chair had 
been left behind, so I had to send for it; at his request, how- 
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ever, I entered the same room in which we met Yesterday, 
and conversed with him standing until my chair arrived. He 
was seated in the same high-backed arm-chair as yesterday, 
which was covered with the same skins, and with the same 
ragged mat at his feet. The lower part of his body, together 
with the feet, was hidden by a piece of brick-red bark cloth up 
to the chest ; over his shoulder he wore a piece of cloth of the 
same colour. Round his neck he had a necklet of large blue 
and red glass beads, and on his arm a different bracelet, 
together with the same amulet as yesterday on the upper 
arm, The only hair on his face was a short beard on the 
chin and a few hairs on the upper lip. He had around him, 
in addition to six men armed with guns (among which I saw 
a Remington and a Snider), about twelve persons, including 
his brother, who is very black. 

“A lively and merry conversation was soon in full swing. 
Those sitting around, some of whom were chewing coffee- 
beans, took part in it with great sans-géne and vivacity. On 
the whole, no strict ceremonial is observed here as in Uganda; 
the people either squat or stretch themselves on the ground 
at full length, supported on one elbow. Their ruler laughs 
and jokes with them, and even people who come on business 
will at most kneel in front of the hut and state their business 
from a distance, or else stand in a half-inclined position, 
leaning on their long knobbed sticks, which all the people 
here carry. The conversation was at first confined to all 
sorts of jokes with Ali (Kabrega possesses two donkeys, 
which he offered to Ali in exchange for pretty girls). He, 
then turned to me, and after having at my request dis- 
missed all those present except the gun-carriers and a few 
confidants, I had to listen to a long recital of the doings of 
the Danaglas, of Rionga, Anfina, and his deceased brother 
Tovoka,—the sum and substance of all being that he had 
been continually provoked and attacked by them, although 
he, as the occupant of the throne, was entitled to rule over 
them. I thereupon told him that we quite understood this, 
but that the others had made friends with the Government 
and rendered many services, while he had always remained 
hostile. He replied very plausibly that they had made 
friends with the Government solely because they were com- 
pelled to do so for their own safety. As for his own acts of 
hostility, it was true that he had killed some Danagla and 
fought with Baker Pasha, but only in self-defence. He now 
begged of me to tell him what were the Government’s de- 
sires, as he would like to live at peace with us. ‘You do not 
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know mé@; you say to each other, far away from here: “ Ka- 
brega is a robber, a murderer!” Has any one from you 
ever come to me? Has any one ever satisfied himself as to 
the truth or falsehood of these statements? Why do Anfina 
and Rionga decline to make peace with me or come to me? 
Are they not men of Unyoro, like myself? Are not Rionga’s 
two sons, with their families, living here with me, and have I 
killed or ill-treated them ?’ 

“T then gave him to understand that the Government greatly 
desired to see all the land which he formerly possessed settled 
and cultivated by him; if he wished for an annual grant of 
money or presents, he should tell me, and I would guarantee 
that he should have them; should he wish to send men to 
Cairo, I would secure safe conduct for them; if he would like 
to go himself, so much the better, I was willing to remain as 
a hostage in his country until he returned. As for Rionga 
and Anfina, I was convinced they ought to return to their 
islands ; I could not promise to bring them to him, but if I 
returned here again I should do all I could to reconcile them. 
All this seemed to please him, and he thought that at any 
rate I was the most reasonable of all whom he had seen; I 
ought now to take a rest and then go to Mruli and Khartoum, 
and he would send men to accompany me there. When I 
told him to select men who understood Arabic, in order that 
they might hear what I told the Pasha, lest I might say some- 
thing different from what had been said here, he took me by 
the hand (I sat next to him) and said, ‘ We are brothers!’ 

“ Now this is settled, there still remains the task of obtain- 
ing Urondogani, and the journey from here to Rumanika, of 
whom he spoke to-day as being a great prince. 

“He then asked me to show him my watch, and explain 
how it worked and what it indicated; he wanted to know 
whether it was identical with the compass, and finally asked 
me t@ send him a large watch from Khartoum. He also 
wished a sword and a revolver, as well as powder ; I decidedly 
refused the two latter, but promised the sword. He then 
asked me to write a letter and have the things sent from 
Mruli, whereupon I told him that would not do, because 
everything was locked up in cases and I had the keys here. 
He seemed to be greatly amused at this, more especially 
when I handed him the keys on a ring. He played with 
them and then returned them to me, begging me, if I went to 
Mruli, to send him a tin box to keep the new things secure 
against rain and moisture. I promised him this also. 

“TI then requested him to send his ivory for sale or barter 
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to Kisuga or Mruli, which he promised to do, adding? however, 
‘Will you sell me guns?’ This, of course, I was obliged to 
refuse, and we both had a good laugh over the matter. 

“Thus the time passed quickly, and I was glad enough 
when, in view of the advanced hour, he gave me permission to 
retire. 

“ September 30th, Sunday—At 1 p.m, just as I was at 
lunch, some of the people came to call me to Kabrega, who, 
perceiving a glimpse of the sun, had come into his divan. I 
found him there, wearing to-day a string of large blue glass 
beads round his neck, and having his body wrapped in a piece 
of light-coloured bark cloth, ornamented in regular stripes 
with small black lines which give the material a very pretty 
appearance. Such cloth, of which I have repeatedly seen 
specimens in Uganda, is exclusively reserved for the use of 
rulers, and the common people are not allowed to wear it. 

“To-day an exceptionally large assembly was gathered 
around him, among whom two figures of strikingly reddish- 
brown complexion, clothed in dirty shirts, at once attracted 
my attention by their free manners, and still more by their 
peculiarly hard and marked pronunciation of the local dialect, 
which otherwise they spoke fluently enough. They were 
shortly afterwards introduced to me by Kabrega as merchants 
from Karagwe who had brought powder, arms, lead, and tex- 
tile fabrics, which they bartered chiefly against salt, ivory, and 
female slaves. I asked Kabrega to permit them to come to 
me, so that I might question them as to the country, the 
language, and the road, and I received the reply that he knew 
everything just as well as they did, and that if I wished to 
question them I need only come to the divan and question 
them in his presence. Nothing more was said on the matter 
to-day. 

“My geographical knowledge of his country and of that 
situated further south excited general admiration and delight ; 
and when I told him that I had a sketch of his father in full 
divan (by Speke), and finally mentioned his father’s deceased 
dwarf, Kimenge, the surprise and laughter knew no bounds, 
Immediately, two very short men, though by no means dwarfs, 
were produced, one of whom, being very hunchbacked, formed 
the butt of the whole assembly. Hunchbacks are said to be 
common here. 

“The conversation then turned upon white and coloured 
people, and I was assured that some very light-complexioned 
people could be found here. By way of example, atall young 
man (Kabrega’s nephew, as I ia aad learned) appeared; 
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who, among all these reddish-brown people, stood out in 
marked contrast, owing to his yellowish complexion, and 
Kabrega asked me, jocularly, whether I should care to take 
him with me. He laughed heartily when I told him that the 
fellow was taller than myself, and thus not suitable for me. 
In connection with the same subject, mention was made of 
the occurrence of white children born from black parents 
(Albinoes), their habit of blinking the eyes being particularly 
alluded to. They are looked upon as bringers of misfortune, 
and are even despised and detested. 

“TIthen turned the conversation again to countries, rivers, 
etc, and learnt that the river flowing from the east to the 
south, and discharging into the Mwutan-Nzige, is called Nzige. 
Baker’s Kaigira is unknown under that name ; the river which 
forms the Kiriamboga water-fall is called Wagnbalia. 

“The presence of people of my complexion at Uganda and, 
Karagwe was resolutely denied; hence it appears that En- 
glishmen have not gone there from Zanzibar. On the other 
hand, mention was made of a white man who had attempted 
to get to Ruhanda by water, presumably Stanley; they did 
not know where he was now. One of Kabrega’s men, who 
had just returned from Uganda and who squinted most ter- 
ribly, was then brought in, and I asked him whether he had 
seen any white people at Uganda, which he denied, at the 
same time stating, however, that he had seen my old friend 
Hamudi there. 

“T could not obtain any geographical information, because 
Kabrega monopolised the conversation, thus spoiling every- 
thing. Hence I renounced all inquiries for the present, and 
only asked permission to look about the country, and inspect 
the market and the huts. This was granted, and I soon after 
withdrew. 

“A short time before I left, the men from Magungo ap- 
peared,—viz., a sergeant, a soldier, and a dragoman,—and Kab- 
rega told me I might take them home with me, as they would 
leave next morning, and perhaps I might have letters for them. 
At the same time, men were placed at my disposal to take 
‘letters to Mruli, in order that I might set the people there at 
rest as to my long absence. The soldiers from Magungo 
came here by a new direct route, of course with many delays 
in seven days; but, as usual, they could not name any village 
or &hor (brook) or mountain passed, or give any general in- 
formation with regard to their route. They each received 
from Kabrega a female slave and two oxen as presents, and 
were entrusted by me with letters to His Excellency the 
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Pasha, Consul Hansal, and Murjan Aga, at Magungo, after 
which they took their leave.” 

Emin’s mission to King Kabrega, whom Baker had formerly 
described as a cowardly mendicant tyrant (Dr. Junker, later 
on, giving him a similar character), passed off successfully in 
every way. It appears that, towards Emin, Kabrega laid 
aside the despotic demeanour which has otherwise been attri- 
buted to him. However, the rich presents sent by Gordon 
may have gonea long way towards convincing the King as to 
the power of the Government whose ambassador Emin was, 
while on the other hand Emin’s comprehensive knowledge 
could not fail to impress him. Nevertheless, five weeks 
elapsed before Kabrega allowed Gordon's ambassador to con- 
tinue his journey. 
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Chapter VII 
WITH KING MTESA 


N the 25th of October, 1877, Emin left the residence of 
the King of Unyoro in order to pay a second visit 
to King Mtesa of Uganda. He reached Kisuga on the 
29th of the same month, and thence went to Mruli, where he 
had to wait almost a month until porters and guides arrived 
from King Mtesa. The country being flooded, Emin travelled 
by a different route this time. On the 2oth of November, he 
started for the south, and accomplished the march in very short 
stages, vzd Btuti, Kahura, Kabaru, Kitakuba, and Debatu to 
Rubaga, where Mtesa was awaiting him. In 1878 Emin pub- 
lished an exhaustive description of this journey, which con- 
stitutes a rich mine of information as regards the natural 
history of the country. From this account we give one inci- 
dent only, describing how Emin nearly lost his life. At 
Kirembwe his people had quarrelled with the natives; he 
writes :— 

“ At noon I was engaged in collecting all kinds of animal 
specimens, when suddenly a spear struck the ground close by 
me. Simultaneously, the report of guns re-echoed through 
the bananas, and when I returned, quite unarmed, to my 
house, a man was brought down close to our door by a spear 
thrusteinto the right kidney. Soon after, two other serious 
wounds were inflicted by shots. All of us then retired into 
our zeriba, which in a few minutes was converted into a for- 
tress.” 

The patrols subsequently sent out by Emin brought in three 
men and ten women and children as prisoners ; the women 
and children were released, but next morning, when the Jjour- 
ney was continued, the men were taken to King Mtesa as 
prisoners. 

While Emin was still ex route the King sent envoys to 
greet him, among whom he recognised several old acquain- 
tances. On the 23rd of September he had his first audience 
with Mtesa, which is described in his diary as follows :— 
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“Thus we proceeded, with song and music, amidst shouting 
and firing of guns, until we approached the gates of the royal 
residence, situated on the crest of a hill, and here a halt was 
suddenly called, and I was given to understand I should have 
to wait. Of course I protested most energetically, telling the 
people that unless admission was at once granted I should im- 
mediately return home. Kanagurba had the impertinence to 
laugh, and I therefore called my soldiers and turned back, but 
had not ridden twenty paces before they rushed after me 
shouting that the King would see me at once. Seeing that 
I still hesitated, Chambalango appeared, together with Idi, my 
old friend (who had only arrived here three days ago and was 
not well), and begged me to return with them, as the King 
had specially sent them in hot haste. 

“I therefore followed them, and we passed the first gates, 
on either side of which there were some small pieces of 
artillery of very minute calibre, mounted on ricketty wooden 
carriages. They are bronze, very prettily worked, but mere 
toys. At each of the following gates there was also a gun 
of the same kind. From the first gate up to the King’s 
house we marched through lanes formed by soldiers, who 
presented arms. They were all well-dressed (without fez and 
footgear, mostly in white calico, and red wool) and well- 
armed. The firearms are, without exception, percussion 
guns; all the old firelocks appear to have been converted 
into percussion guns. There must have been at any rate 
1000 of these soldiers ; we passed through five enormously 
long courts. I alighted, and approached the sanctum sanc- 
torum, a house of rather imposing dimensions; at the entrance 
we were greeted with an ear-splitting noise of innumerable 
instruments, and saw before us a room about twelve to fifteen’ 
yards long by five to six yards wide, divided into three sections, 
by two parallel rows of pillars consisting of slender phoenix- 
palm trunks. The central nave, leading to the throne, is left 
free ; on either side the high officials and officers were seated, 
all in gala dress—a pretty sight ; red and black with gold and 
silver, Against each of the pillars supporting the roof a 
soldier was stationed, dressed in the gayest-coloured uniform 
imaginable, and presenting arms. 

“After Mtesa had apologised for not rising, because he had 
been suffering for days past from colic and every movement 
was painful to him, my chair was placed close to the margin | 
of the carpet (a piece of material in Scotch plaid pattern over 
which leopard skins had been laid), and I seated myself, taking 
advantage of the preceding pause to observe my surroundings. | 
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First of all there was Mtesa in red trousers, a kind of black 
coat which did not fit him well, a red fez, and red shoes; he 
had a sword with ivory-mounted handle and scabbard ; and he 
was leaning on a stick held between his legs. Round his neck 
was suspended, on a silver chain, a perfectly plain bright 
polished disc of silver of the size of a Maria-Theresa dollar. 
Underneath the fez the corner of his white skull-cap peeped 
out. Altogether he had a neglgé appearance, by no means 
as genteel and foppish as last year. There were wrinkles 
across his forehead and crow’s-feet at the corners of his eyes, 
and even the corners of his mouth were relaxed and drooping. 
He sat on a kind of easy-chair which stood on leopard skins, 
and behind him was a screen or partition, hiding the back 
part of the house. Beside him knelt a boy, dressed in red 
and gold. The Hereditary Chiefs, the Katikiro, Chambalango, 
Kahunoa, Sakilabo, and my old friend Idi had seated them- 
selves in a row on the carpet, and numbers of people were 
posted along the walls. 

“ Having thus surveyed the scene, I explained that, as I 
had been well received by Mtesa last year, His Excellency 
the Pasha had for this reason chosen me to bring the presents 
which the Khedive had sent from Egypt for Mtesa, at the 
desire of His Excellency the Pasha. At the same time I was 
instructed to extend in all directions the friendly relations 
which now prevailed, and Mtesa would no doubt find it to 
his advantage to have closer relations with us. I added that 
I had other instructions which I would explain at length at 
our next interview, and then I presented my English and 
Arabic credentials from His Excellency the Pasha. 

“The letters were opened at once; the English one was 
translated rather fluently by Mufta, who had once been 
Stanley’s servant; the Arabic presented greater difficulties, 
althqugh Messaud, the Pasha’s secretary, is a full-bred Zan- 
zibar Arab. I then had the presents brought forward, and 
they were opened and named one by one and exhibited at a 
distance, as nothing may be brought near to the King. The 
things created an enormous sensation, more especially among 
the Zanzibar men and the half-breeds (some three or four of 
whom I knew). They were then speedily removed into the 
interior of the house. 

“ After a little more time had been wasted in idle talk, 
I rose to leave, and Mtesa seemed to be quite satisfied that I 
should do so, for no sooner had I turned my back than he 
disappeared into the interior of the house. I myself passed 
across the courts, conducted by Idi and Chambalango, and 
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was soon overtaken by the Katikiro and Sakilabo, who came 
to shake me by the hand. The Katikiro is a decent and civil 
fellow. They were accompanied by a number of people, some 
known and some unknown to me, among the former the 
Matongali who had served me during my stay the previous 
year without receiving anything for his trouble. I therefore 
asked him to come to me to-morrow, his present being ready 
for him. Idi was soon recalled ; I therefore continued on my 
way, riding a mule, and arrived safely at my temporary home 
at noon, with another headache. My audience had lasted 
exactly from fo till 11 a.m., and I had left home at 9 a.m. 

“T have sent word to Mtesa through Idi that if he wishes to 
see me again, he should give me a hut near him; otherwise 
I should not come again. I may mention that Mtesa asked 
me whether I had really paid a visit to Kabrega, and whether 
I had taken many soldiers with me. It appeared incredible 
to him that I had gone.” 

At King Mtesa’s Court Emin met another European, viz., 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of the Church Missionary Society. He 
mentions the meeting in his diary in a simple and unpretend- 
ing manner. Emin’s notes at this time are important. They 
explain in a measure his great success, as compared with so 
many other Europeans, in dealing with the negro tribes. 
Apart from his superior linguistic attainments, he possessed 
the gift of correctly gauging the mental qualities of the negroes 
and estimating them at their right value. While the English 
missionary exhibited a certain anxiety to please King Mtesa, 
Emin never lost his ascendency over his dusky Majesty. He 
writes in his diary :— 

“27th December.—This day I had perhaps one of the 
greatest surprises in my life. At an early hour Mtesa sent 
to summon me to his presence, and I prepared to comply 
with his desire. Near his residence I was again received by 
an enormous crowd of people, and a whole orchestra, with 
horns, trumpets, fifes, etc., who conducted me as far as the 
innermost court, where I had to wait a moment until the 
door was opened. Then I proceeded through a lane formed 
by soldiers who presented arms, and entered the reception 
room described before, which was again filled with a crowd 
dressed in red, black, and white garments. My chair had 
meanwhile been placed in its old position, and after the re- 
quisite salutations I took my seat, and awaited events, I 
had been sitting like this for about a quarter of an hour and 
had exchanged a few conventional remarks with Mtesa, when 
suddenly some one behind me asked : ‘Do you speak English, 
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sir?’ I turned round on my chair like lightning, and saw by 
my side a light-bearded European, bronzed by the sun, yet 
pale. We bowed to each other and a conversation was soon 
in full swing, when Mtesa inquired through the interpreter, 
in Arabic and English, whether we had known each other for 
a longtime. Then followed a number of questions : To whom 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and to whom the Khedive was subject ? 
Whether the Queen of England would receive his ambassa- 
dors kindly? Whether there were any other powerful kings 
in Africa besides the Khedive? Whether he could send 
envoys to him, and whether I would take them there? I told 
him I thought it was his duty to do so, seeing that the 
Khedive had sent him envoys and presents every year, while 
he had never yet sent any one, which was absolutely impolite. 
He said he had sent Tandi, who, however, returned from 
Mruli without having accomplished his task. I admitted this, 
but asked whether he thought that a subordinate officer such 
as Tandi was suited for an envoy, since Effendina (the 
Khedive) sent colonels to him. He was silent for a moment, 
but immediately after asked me to tell him how many days 
it would take to go from here to Khartoum, and from Khar- 
toum to Cairo, and how long to Zanzibar. 

“Hethen wished to know whether I had any other com- 
...munications to make, and when I replied in the affirmative 
and at. the same time told him I should willingly come every 
day, but was prevented from doing so by the enormous distance 
between my house and hig residence, he promised to find me 
a conveniént house and thus give me the opportunity of 
meeting him more frequently. 

“Idi and Messaud were acting to-day as dragomen ; Mtesa 
wore a black coat, very wide white trousers, with a red stripe 
round the bottom, red shoes, a fez over a white skull-cap, and, 
by way of ornament, the plain silver disc previously mentioned, 
and a white Waganda walking stick. 

“ A great deal of drumming and shouting of orders indicated 
the end of our audience. Mtesa rose and disappeared into 
the interior of his house, and we likewise rose and left. 

“T intended to conduct my new acquaintance, Mr. Wilson, 
to my own house; but while we were on our way, chatting as 
well as my faulty English permitted, Mtesa sent two mes- 
sengers in succession in order to tell us that he desired us to 
go each to his own house and not to remain together. For 
my part I should not have taken the least notice of this 
absurd command, but have gone on undisturbed, had I not 
seen that Wilson was impressed thereby and speedily held 
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out his hand in order to take his leave. I therefore went on 
my way, after having previously placed myself at his disposal 
with all I possessed, and also promised to send his letters by 
my couriers from here vzé Mruli to Khartoum and Egypt. 
He tells me that he came across the lake without touching 
Karagwe, and awaits a companion named Smith in two or 
three days; there will then be three of us. 

“T was with Mtesa for an hour, from 10 to II am. 
When I arrived home, another surprise awaited me. During 
my visit to the King my old factotum Kisa, who has accom- 
panied me for the past two years in all my wanderings, had 
arrived from Mruli; he had likewise experienced serious 
delays on his journey, and had hurried on in advance of his 
companion, a Matongali of Rionga, who has been sent from 
Mruli to see me (I do not know why). The Matongali has 
my mail, and will arrive to-morrow morning. 

“Late in the evening Kanagurba came, half drunk, and 
told me Mtesa had directed him to bring me some bananas, 
and he deposited five bunches in front of me. I certainly do 
not know what I am to do with them.” 

Emin does not appear to have seen Mr. Wilson the mis- 
sionary again! The King’s injunction, which was respected 
by Wilson, kept the two Europeans apart. Wilson’s hope of 
soon seeing his two companions from Usukuma, in Rubaga, 
was not realised. They had been attacked on their way by 
the people of the King of Ukerewe, and killed. Emin men- 
tions their assassination in his diary on the Ist of January, 
1878, where he says :— 

“New Year at the Equator—tI hope that in a year’s time 
I shall be near the Congo. Jushallah, 1 shall try, if Gordon 
Pasha will permit it, to penetrate from our western station at 
Makraka, or, better still, from the southernmost stations of 
the Rol, into the Monbuttu country. I think I ought to 
have become acclimatised in three years. 

“In order that the year may commence well, the Katikiro 
sent me, at an early hour, his confidant, bringing me two 
goats, two new spears (not Uganda), a straw shield, two 
earthen vessels intended to serve as washhand-basins, a pair 
of very pretty sandals of buffalo skin trimmed with fur, a 
piece of superbly marked bark material, and two curved 
Uganda knives, as a present from his master. Of course I 
sent small presents in return, and he soon left, accompanied 
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by Missioba, who had come to wish me good-morning. Mtesa 
and Kanagurba were also here for a while. The latter has 
now had assigned to him, for his residence, the house first 
occupied by me, a good half-hour’s journey from here. 
Shortly after they had left me Mufta Dallington came and 
brought the (somewhat scanty) meteorological observations 
promised me yesterday by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, for the period 
from August to December, 1877, with written permission to 
publish them, and a few very kind lines. He sent mea few 
seeds, a few land shells, and a pipe from Usukuma, as well as 
a copy of the Gospel of St. John in the Kisuahili language, 
as apresent. He is leaving here early to-morrow morning. 

‘According to Mufta’s statement, the party killed in 
Ukerewe consisted of two white men, Mr. O’Neil and Lieu- 
tenant C. Smith, with some twenty artisans from Zanzibar. 
God grant that the whole story may prove untrue,—but un- 
fortunately there is not much hope of this. If Wilson is still 
here to-morrow I shall demand Mtesa’s permission to visit 
him. I expect I shall also manage to take a trip to the lake 
during the next few days. Dallington promised to do his 
best for my collections. He told me that Mtesa’s menagerie 
consisted of three lions, four leopards, and six elephants. I 
will not venture to decide at present how much this may be 
exaggerated. Lieutenant Smith was here before the Reverend 
Mr. Wilson, but left again to bring here the whole of the 
detachment intended for Uganda, and now he is said to have 
been murdered. Amara, too, came here for a few minutes 
and offered me a fur coat, made of aulacodes’ skins, in ex- 
change for twenty yards of calico, but his offer was not 
accepted. 

“A small excursion I made in search of skulls, of which, I 
was informed, there were a good many to be found in the 
neighbourhood, was fruitless, as I could only find one much- 
decayed male skull.” 

King Mtesa, whose greatly altered appearance had struck 
Emin immediately on his arrival, now became seriously ill, 
and Emin did not see him at all during the following days, 
and was obliged to extend his stay much longer than he 
wished to do. His diary consequently does not contain any 
entries of new events for some time. He devoted himself all 
the more assiduously to explorations and observations. We 
will only mention a few particulars regarding his achieve- 
ments in this direction. On the 12th of January he recorded 
as follows :— 

“The Arab merchants demanded ten dollars for a parrot, 
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This morning I sent to the Katikiro to ask for some bananas. 
My people have nothing to eat except meat, and the bananas 
brought for sale do not suffice, as we muster twenty-one 
persons, including the Magungo porters. The people are all 
afraid to offer us anything for sale. Mtesa sends absolutely 
nothing, and without his orders no one may do anything. I 
cannot see him to speak to. Everybody whom I request to 
give him a message promises to do so, but fails to carry it 
out,—an enviable situation. 

“Women are so numerous here and so little value is 
attached to them that yesterday, to my astonishment, I found 
women with the porters whom I had brought from Mruli, 
and when I inquired whose property they were, I was told, 
‘They have come to live with us, and will also return with us 
to Mruli.” If a man of this place desires to marry, there is 
no need to buy the womanas in Unyoro; the father is simply 
asked for his daughter or his daughters (there is no objection 
to marrying two sisters at the same time), and he gives them 
without any compensation. It frequently happens, in fact, 
that girls simply walk into some house and instal themselves 
there as the wife of the master of the house. Such relations 
are not considered improper, and are recognised on both 
sides (that is to say, on the father’s and the husband’s part) 
as fully binding. In connection with this subject, the case of 
the sisters, and presumably also the daughters, of Mtesa, or 
any other chief, is particularly glaring. According to law, 
they are not permitted to marry (although exceptions occur), 
and they are in the habit of pursuing their private pleasures 
with the greatest sans-géne.” 

On the 26th of February Emin writes :— 

“This morning I again wrote to Mtesa asking to be per- 
mitted to depart for Mruli, as my supplies are running short 
and I cannot let my people starve. Kanagurba has unger- 
taken to deliver my letter. My trade in curiosities has been 
at a standstill for some time past ; even the Arabs, although 
] have repeatedly entreated them, cannot procure anything 
more. Ido not know how my people are to live or what 
they are to live on. To-day again, Mtesa, who is continually 
engaged with a sorcerer and doctors, has not held any recep- 
tion. In fact, he rarely ever comes into the divan now. 

“In Unyoro it is the custom for the chief (as, for instance, 
in the case of Kamrasi), should he fall seriously ill or become 
decrepit, to be killed by his wives, but in Uganda the chiefs 
are permitted to die a natural death. If in Unyoro a chief 
should die a natural death, the consequence would be, accord- 
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ing to tradition, that the dynasty of the Wawitu would lose 
their right to the throne.” 

At last, after three months’ sojourn, Emin obtained per- 
mission to leave Uganda. On the 19th of March he was in 
a position to record in his diary :— 

“At 8 am. Messaud and Sungura came to conduct me 
to Mtesa, and after we had, as usual, met four or six more 
messengers on our way, we found him holding a levée in full 
state. The conversation at once turned on my departure, for 
which I received permission. Towards 4 p.m. Mtesa will 
send me a few presents; I am to take thirty oxen with me 
from Kangani’s farm, and Kanagurba and two other men are 
to accompany me to Khartoum, and thence even to Cairo, to 
solicit presents for Mtesa. I myself was appointed his agent, 
and am to bring here, personally, some guns, powder, fezes, 
red cloth and flannel, socks, shoes, and a horse. Later on, 
ivory is to be sent to Mruli for sale, but at present everything 
is to be a gift or paid for out of my pocket. A long and 
lively conversation ensued, and I was repeatedly entreated to 
come again. I was entrusted with a letter to Gordon Pasha; 
and another addressed to the Khedive and containing a 
request for Remington rifles for Mtesa’s soldiers, is to be 
written immediately. After two hours’ conversation Mtesa 
rose and we departed. 

“ T went for a moment to the Katikiro, who was surrounded 
by a number of people ; he said he would send for me later 
on. I had scarcely arrived home when a message came 
asking my advice as to what was to be done in the matter of 
the murdered Englishmen, I advised Mtesa to write at once 
to the Rev. Mr. Wilson telling him that soldiers and boats 
were ready in case the gentlemen wished to chastise Lukonge. 
My next movements depend on their answer. 

“TY hear that early to-morrow morning a messenger is to 
be despatched to bring Wilson here. Late at night Kana- 
gurba arrived ; he had hurried here from his house, brimming 
over with joy at the prospect of accompanying me to Khar- 
toum,” 

On the 22nd of March, everything was ready for a start. 
As to the first day’s journey, Emin made the following entry 
in his diary :— 

“ My goods were ready, fifty men’s loads, all light ones and 
firmly tied up, but only twelve porters were obtainable. After 
infinite pressure I had the pleasure of seeing all the loads 
taken away except fifteen, and as Matongali Mukassa 
promised to despatch them at once I started myself at 
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9.38 am., glad enough to escape at last from this gilded cage. 
My ammunition and the soldiers’ effects were carried by 
Wanyoro men (as they were trustworthy); if I lost anything 
of what remained behind, the responsibility would fail on me, 
but at any rate my men would be in possession of their things. 
The Arabs all came to see me off, escorting us a long way 
out, and when at last they turned back they fired their guns, 
this salute being answered by the sharp reports of our Sniders, 
They are extortioners with few exceptions, but nevertheless 
they are sociable men, and I hope they, as well as I, may 
have a safe return home. Leaving Mount Duhuli on our 
right, we proceeded between houses and plantations, keeping 
as nearly as possible to the road which we traversed the 
previous year with Nur Aga, until at 1.15 p.m. we reached 
a banana wood, where we stopped, because most of my men, 
not having marched for a long time, were completely ex- 
hausted. A large square hut was placed at my disposal, and 
one by one, twenty loads of my goods arrived, but, as is often 
the case under such circumstances, only useless things. My 
bedding, underlinen and clothing, cooking vessels and 
crockery,—all were wanting, although I myself had despatched 
the loads. Towards night Amara suddenly arrived with ten 
armed men, bringing Mtesa’s compliments, and a message 
requesting me to send him a few good rockets and to instruct 
Amara in the use of them. Of course I promised to send 
them from Mruli, and at the same time begged for my things. 
Late at night Kanagurba arrived; he has left my things at 
Rubaga, but has not forgotten to bring all his own.” 

On the 8th of April Emin again arrived at Mruli, after 
a very arduous march, during which the porters had re- 
peatedly caused him great anxiety. After a stay of five 
days, the journey was continued towards Magungo, where 
the Somerset Nile falls into the Albert Nyanza. This time 
he did not adopt the land route, but chose the waterway. 
The river flows from Mruli in numberless windings—first, in 
a northerly direction as far as Fauvera, where it turns to the 
west towards the Albert Nyanza. The journey was made in 
canoes, the first being occupied by Emin’s two soldiers, and 
the second by himself. The soldiers, however, fell ill very 
soon with fever, so that Emin had to allow them a long rest 
at Fauvera. As to the dangers which the explorer encoun- 
tered, the reader may form an idea from a little adventure 
which he records in a letter published in 1880 in Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen as follows :— 

“Crocodiles and hippopotami are very numerous here. 
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We had been scarcely half an hour under way when our light 
boat was jerked half out of the water; an enormous head 
bobbing up close by us indicated to whom we were indebted 
for the blow. The prospect of being thrown by a sportive 
hippo into the jaws of a crocodile is scarcely alluring.” 

From Fauvera, Emin again chose the land route; he 
writes :— 

“Wide, park-like tracts traversed by rows of hills extend 
between Fauvera to Deang, where we passed the first night 
on our march to Kiroto. Now and then a banana wood, left 
to grow wild, displayed all the wealth of African vegetation ; 
but no human being is anywhere to be seen. A veritable 
ocean of grass characterises the next stage, from Deang to 
Kidjad’s, where we were kindly received by Rionga’s people. 
Marching through the grass in this way is exceedingly ardu- 
ous, for one must literally force one’s way through it, more 
especially if one travels with sick people as we do. ae 
We can only make very short marches, as the men can 
scarcely walk, and I have no riding animals for them, so I 
was obliged to choose Anfina’s zeriba ‘Panyatoli’ for our 
next halting place) We there met Anfina himself, who 
again confirmed the good impression which he has always 
made.” [Anfina was the chief of the semi-independent dis- 
tricts of Magungo and Shifalu, as well as of part of Lango. 
Emin had made his acquaintance in 1877.—Author’s note.] 
* He is the only negro ‘gentleman’ with whom I have become 
acquainted in my wanderings in these regions, not even 
excepting Mtesa. . . . The country is now getting more 
and more hilly. While the hillsides are covered with long 
grass, the damp lowlands are dotted with innumerable 
phoenix palms. We laboriously worked our way through the 
tall grass, being scratched and pricked on all sides; and, 
after three hours’ marching, we rejoiced to reach the small 
village of Ditnanga, where fairly drinkable water is to be 
had. It was still a good march from thence to the village of 
Kokmiria. . . . Several watercourses led us, towards 
noon, to the station of Kiroto, which has already been men- 
tioned.” 

On the 28th of April he reached Magungo, but continued 
his journey at once to the north, reaching Lado, vzd Dufile, 
on the 21st of May. 

When Emin arrived at Lado, Dr. Junker was again there, 
on his way to Khartoum, after his journey in Makraka and 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal. He described Emin’s arrival as 
follows :— 
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“ Dr, Emin arrived in a boat which had brought him from 
the Rejaf station to Lado. He was received here with the 
honours due to a superior official, The small garrison with 
their officers was drawn up, under arms, on the bank of the 
Nile, where I, too, joined those who had come to greet him. 
Dr. Emin reviewed the soldiers, passing along the front, 
exchanged greetings with the Mudir Nur Bey and others, 
and then proceeded to the newly-built divan, where we fol- 
lowed him. 

“ After the endless ceremonial of an Arabic reception, with 
the inevitable coffee and sherbet, the oft-repeated questions 
as to health, etc., Dr. Emin came forward towards me in the 
friendliest and most hearty manner, and said: ‘Now that the 
ceremony is over, I may welcome you in German—at least, 
we can speak German to each other.’ 

“Dr. Emin is a slender, almost thin man, of little more 
than medium size, with a narrow face framed by a dark, full 
beard and deep-set eyes, looking forth with a keenly observ- 
ing glance through his powerful spectacles. His pronounced 
short-sightedness compels him to strain and concentrate his 
sight upon the person before him, which imparts to his look 
a hard and sometimes, apparently, a frowning expression. 
The head, which is interesting from an artist’s point of view, 
and in which intelligence is unmistakably manifest, does not 
in any way suggest a German ; its undeniably Oriental stamp 
materially helped Dr. Emin in the 7é/e of a Turk, which he 
had assumed towards the official world and the people at 
large, and which, more especially during the first years of his 
stay in the Soudan, he unswervingly kept up. Every Friday 
one would see him going to the mosque, where he would 
recite the prescribed prayers. His bearing, as well as his 
movements, exhibited a studied stateliness and self-command 
calculated to make him appear dignified and self-conscious. 
This was particularly noticeable whenever he had intercourse 
with his subordinates in his capacity as Egyptian official. 
His external appearance showed an almost punctilious neat- 
ness and great care in his dress, 

“I accepted Dr. Emin’s invitation and accompanied him 
to his abode, where we told each other our experiences and 
adventures during the past year. He spoke to me about his 
stay in Uganda, and the conditions existing there, and I told 
him about my observations in Makraka. We met daily, and 
in the brisk exchange of thoughts time passed very quickly. 
Emin has brought most interesting ethnographical objects 
with him from the southern districts of the province, as well 
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as from Unyoro and Uganda. He was kind enough to let 
me have a large number of duplicate specimens to complete 
my own collection.” 

In Lado, Dr. Emin also met the deputation sent after him 
by King Mtesa of Uganda, and which he sent on to Gordon 
Pasha. 


Chapter VIII 


EMIN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
EQUATORIAL PROVINCE 


MIN had not been long in Lado when a new and im- 
portant change occurred in his position. Gordon’s suc- 
cessor in the office of Governor of the Equatorial Provinces 
(Gordon himself had, as we have seen, been made Governor- 
General of the Soudan), Ibrahim Fauzi, had been guilty of 
grave offences, and Gordon Pasha had to recall him. The 
sentence of death first pronounced against him was com- 
muted, the Governor-General having granted him a reprieve. 
The question as to whom he was to appoint to the vacant 
office was discussed by Gordon with his confidants and friends 
at Khartoum, among whom was Dr, Junker, who had mean- ~ 
while left Lado and arrived there. Junker writes in the first 
volume of his valuable work, Zvravels in Africa, 1875- 
1886 :— 

“ Asked by Gordon what I thought or whom I could sug- 
gest, I proposed Dr. Emin Effendi, Gordon first objected, 
but at last assented, and appointed Dr. Emin Governor of 
the Equatorial Provinces, with the title of Bey.” 

Emin, who was well acquainted with the greatest part 
of the provinces which were now placed in his charge, at once 
commenced to organise their administration. In the first 
place, he abolished the mudirias (provinces), and made them 
simply districts of one and the same province, of which he 
was Governor, and which comprised the whole of the Egyp- 
tian equatorial territory. He further understood how to keep 
in check the Danagla (Nubian irregulars), whose conduct had 
greatly prejudiced the interests of the Government, and had 
made many enemies among the blacks. He then endea- 
voured to further extend the territory of the province. He 
annexed the greatest part of the territory conquered by 
Baker, and once more occupied the country of the Lurs and 
Latukas. He strengthened the friendly relations with the 
chiefs of the tribes, and occupied himself with the develop- 
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ment of agriculture. Under Emin’s auspices the equatorial 
territory was guided into unexpected paths of order and 
prosperity. 

Emin first stayed at Lado for a considerable period, under- 
taking thence a series of expeditions. In October of 1878 
he received visits from the English missionaries Pearson, 
Litchfield, and Dr. Felkin, as well as the Austrian explorer 
Richard Buchta. 

In the southern district of the Equatorial Province, not- 
withstanding Emin’s efforts, disturbances broke out again 
and again. Gordon therefore gave orders that henceforth 
Dufile should be considered the southern frontier; the sta- 
tions of Fadibek, Fauvera, Latuka, Kiroto, etc., were to be 
abandoned. This did not coincide with Emin’s notions, and 
in his diary he complains, on the 8th of November :— 

“Thus all my labour has been in vain! From Kisuga, 
Kabrega’s people have been attacked and many of them 
killed, and several of our soldiers too are said to have been 
killed or taken prisoners. Kabrega has refused to accept the 
letters I sent to him; he has broken off all communication 
with us, and is once more threatening the existence of our 
stations in the south. And all this in spite of my orders 
to the commanders of the frontier stations not to attack him! 
My hands are tied by Gordon’s senseless order not to go 
farther south than Dufile. I seem quite useless here.” 

But Emin did not obey Gordon’s orders permanently, in 
which, no doubt, he was largely influenced by the circum- 
stance that, after the great expense incurred in establishing 
the stations, these had meanwhile become very remunerative 
to the Government. “ He therefore evaded the order,” Vita 
Hassan reports. “Instead of abandoning the stations, he, 
on the contrary, projected an extension of the province as 
far as the Albert Lake. Gordon, however, adhered to his 
_ resolution, and directed Gessi Pasha, who was in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, to go to the Equator and effect the evacuation. But 
as soon as Gordon had quitted the service, the abandoned 
stations were re-occupied by Emin, to whom they were sub- 
sequently of great value.” 


A Journey to Fatiko 


A?! the end of 1878 and the commencement of 1879, 
Emin undertook another expedition. His goal on 
this occasion was the Shuli country, where the post of Fatiko 
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is situated, which Baker had at one time used as his head- 
quarters. He went in the first place from Lado to Dufile, 
and thence he made his way towards Fatiko, which lies 
approximately in a S.S.W. direction. 

During the first part of the journey he crossed a gradually 
ascending and well-cultivated plain. Beyond the Fanioro 
zeriba—the chief of which, named Shua, Emin took with 
him as a guide—-they passed through a ravine, through which 
the Igeri watercourse flows, and quickly reached the Khor 
Irari, which is bordered by large stone blocks, while tall, 
slender Borassus palms are to be seen everywhere. Before 
Emin arrived at Faloro he crossed a hilly district which 
proved highly ferruginous. In reference to his arrival he 
says :— 

“The present chiefs of the place, two brothers (who bear 
the appropriate names of ‘Dabbe,’ ze. hyena, and Abu’ 
Hossein, ze. fox, dating from the period of the Danagla 
occupation), at once came to welcome me and brought two 
small elephants’ tusks as a present. We gave them presents 
in return, and they promised to provide porters the next 
morning. Then their aged mother, who appears to exercise 
great authority, presented herself in order to beg for a few 
beads and copper rods in exchange for some splendid white 
flour. Tomatoes (which have grown wild since the Danagla 
occupation), as well as bananas, are plentiful here.” 

Faloro is inhabited by the Madi. Emin gave a lengthy 
and exhaustive account of this interesting tribe, which was 
published by Dr. Petermann, in 1880, in his J7/ztthetlungen, 
which report also contains some interesting particulars as to 
the animal and vegetable life observed by Emin on his 
journey from Dufile to Fatiko. 

The reception accorded him by the natives of Fabo was 
no less hearty and friendly than in Faloro. The only note- 
worthy circumstance which Emin mentions is that in both 
places a wish was expressed that the Government should 
again admit the Danagla. These are traders from Dongola 
who traverse the Soudan in small bodies, and besides dealing 
in powder and cloth, drive a retail trade in slaves. The 
Egyptian Government has always disapproved of their trans- 
actions, and Emin himself, who considered them a great pest, 
eee. expelled them from the territory administered 
y him. 

From Fabo to Fatiko the ground ascends in terraces, 
broken by numerous watercourses which cause the Borassus 
palm to thrive everywhere. Emin crossed this district on the 
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30th December, 1878, arriving late in the afternoon of that 
day at his destination, Fatiko, the centre of an exceedingly 
fertile district, which, at that time at least, was looked upon 
as the granary of the whole country from Dufile to Mruli. 

From Fatiko, where Emin, in the intervals between the 
transaction of business, again found ample leisure to add to 
his collections, he made an excursion to the village of Payira, 
where he met Rochama, the chief ruler of the Shuli. It was 
through the influence of this chief that the Shuli had closely 
allied themselves to the Egyptian Government. Neverthe- 
less, Rochama had been treated by one of the Egyptian 
Commanders of Fatiko in such a provocative and insulting 
manner as to cause him to retire altogether and live, at the 
time of Emin’s arrival, a most secluded life. 

“ All the more surprising to me,” Emin writes, “was a visit 
from his son, and an invitation from him to visit his father, 
who had heard of my going to Kabrega and wished to speak’ 
to me, but was afraid to come himself. As we were in the 
wrong, I willingly assented. 

“Near the village of Payira (which was reached ee a 
day’s journey in an easterly direction) a guard of honour 
awaited us, consisting of about twenty of the chief’s servants, 
in gaily-coloured dresses and armed with old guns; he him- 
self stood a little to one side of the escort, in the centre of a 
group of negroes dressed in skins and freshly painted with 
red paint. We were requested to wait a moment until the 
two goats brought by us had been killed and their blood 
sprinkled on our road; Rochama then stepped across the 
blood in order to welcome me by touching my hand, and led 
me to the village close by, where an angareb (a bedstead 
covered with a web of plaited leather thongs) was placed for 
him under a tree, while my chair stood near by in the shadow 
of a house. On either side of the chief were posted guards, 
musket in hand, while a young man, apparently his confidant, 
knelt in front of him. About 250 or 300 negroes, in the 
most varied costumes and styles of painting, and adorned 
with ornaments of iron and beads, crowded between the 
armed guards; and, with women, children, dogs, and fowls, 
made an animated scene! 

“The Shuli chief is an old man with a peculiar squint ; his 
gala costume was composed of fresh red paint, an antelope 
skin over his shoulders, and some iron rings, He seemed 
very much pleased with the presents which I had brought for 
him, and gave me in return a splendid elephant tusk. He 
then summoned his wife, a rather old woman, who, however, 
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appeared to still take delight in glittering glass beads. Our 
official negotiations having been settled to our mutual satis- 
faction, I left the old gentleman refreshing himself with 
mrisa in the midst of his subjects, while I started on a 
walk round the small village. I may observe here that 
Rochama’s principal settlement, or capital, is situated about 
six leagues farther on, beyond Khor Asa.” 

Emin stayed only one day at Fatiko; he then marched 
back to Dufile, where he arrived on the 8th of January, 1879. 
On the 1oth of March he was again in Lado, but did not, 
however, stop long there. 


The Albert Nyanza 


ie November, 1879, Emin made an expedition from Dufile 

to the Albert Nyanza, of which an exhaustive account 
was published in 1880 in the Mitthetlungen. He there 
Says :— 

“The mornings are very misty here at this season. I was 
unable to take the altitude of the sun until to-day (the 17th 
of November), when it was 109°5. Gimoro, the brother or 
foster-brother of Wadelai, the chief, came, accompanied by 
about 300 negroes, to pay me a visit, bringing an elephant’s 
tusk as a present. He is a powerful man of intelligent 
appearance. He had green creeper branches wound round 
his closely shorn head, his arms were hung all over with 
pretty iron ornaments, and his dress consisted of goat skins 
hanging from the shoulder. After he had received his pre- 
sents, consisting of glass beads, cloth, and copper, he told me 
that Wadelai himself was unable to come, as he was too 
stout to walk; the kuftan I had sent him last night was too 
narrow, because ‘when he is seated a child can stand on his 
stomach.’ <A long negotiation led to a satisfactory result, 
and on my promising to exercise a strict control over 
the soldiers, I received permission to establish a station. 
My request for fuel for the steamer was at once complied 
with, and I meanwhile found an opportunity to observe the 
people more closely. The whole district of Wadelai is called 
Kétche, pronounced Koshe by the Shuli and Wanyoro, which 
pronunciation has given rise to the spelling of Koshi found 
on Baker’s map. 

“The district referred to forms one of the many sub- 
divisions of the great country of the ‘Lur’ or ‘A-Lur, which 
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extends from the southern boundaries of the Madi country 
to an unknown distance towards the south, while the Bahr- 
el-Jebel and the Mwutan-Nzige form its eastern, and Lubara, 
with a number of as yet totally unknown countries, such as 
Londu, its western boundary. The language of the Wadelai, 
or rather Koshi, people is A-Luri, and is very closely related 
to the Shuli, being probably merely a different dialect. The 
people are a fine race, mostly of medium stature, black with 
a reddish-brown tinge, with fine teeth and small feet. Skins 
and fur are used by them for clothing, mostly consisting of 
cow-hides and goat-skins, and more rarely of dwarf-antelope 
skins; they are tied in a knot over the right shoulder. Bark 
cloth brought from Unyoro is uncommon. While little at- 
tention is given to dress (the skins worn were mostly tattered), 
much care is bestowed on ornaments and painting. All styles 
of hairdressing were represented: the wigs and cowrie caps 
of Eastern Shuliland, the towering head-dress of Western 
Lango, spiral plaits, and cork-screw curls. Many had dyed 
their hair dark-red. The painting was still more grotesque. 
One belle had painted her nether limbs grey with a red- 
striped pattern, and she had a bright red spot on each cheek. 
Pierced lower lips, as a rule with a long straw inserted in the 
hole, were frequently seen. As ornaments, iron ones of ail 
kinds (except beads), ivory rings, necklaces made of teeth, 
long conical brass ear pendants, and brass crescents are worn. 
Collarettes of chain-mail composed of interlaced iron rings, 
narrowing from the bottom to the top, seemed to be in great 
favour. Brass and copper appeared, on the whole, to be rare. 
Of course, in view of my short stay, it was scarcely possible 
to learn anything definite as to their habits and customs. 

“A brisk trade is carried on between the Shulis on the 
eastern bank and the people of this place. The station of 
Fatiko can be reached vd Fagaki and Fabo in three days. 
Luban is six or seven days’ journey westward, adjoining 
which, to the west, is Kalika. A great river is said to exist 
to the south-west, but no one appears to have seen it. 
Streams flowing westward from the Bahr-el-Jebel certainly 
do not exist. 

“After making our way slowly for five hours seventeen 
minutes against a very strong current, we stopped at the foot 
of a chain of hills in order to see another chief. Unfor- 
tunately when we reached the village, situated behind the 
hills, all the people had fled, and we had to send a dragoman 
to parley with them. I observed, in the first place, ten small 
straw huts, in front of which lay the murhakka (2.e. millstone), 
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and the talabun waiting to be ground; also a heap of wild 
water-melons, which grow here in profusion, small plots over- 
grown with a variety of ‘Gynandropsis, which serves here for 
food, many sweet potatoes and sesame. The houses are 
divided, by a partition, into two apartments. After we had 
suceeeded in inducing a man to return, he promised me to 
call his chief. The language, dress, and weapons:of the 
people here are similar to those in Wadelai’s country. The 
district is called Faroketo. The distance to Koshi is said to 
be six or seven hours’ journey, and to the Mahagi station 
eight hours, Next morning we received a message declining 
our invitation; Chief Roketo felt hurt because we did not 
come to him direct. 

“ At 2.40 p.m. we reached the station at Magungo, where 
we proposed to stay for some little time. 

“The sojourn at Magungo was utilised for collecting, as 
far as this was compatible with other occupations; and 
although we were in want of ammunition and spirits of 
wine, as well as of several other necessaries (owing to an ob- 
struction of the river we have been cut off from all intercourse 
with Khartoum for nearly two years), and the lack of writing 
paper was severely felt, and tosome extent interfered with 
the work, we nevertheless managed to obtain many useful 
and beautiful things. The zeriba set apart for me was 
situated outside the station, and had in its centre a splendid 
sycamore tree. 

“On the 6th of December I had to record the first 
thunderstorm, preceded by a strong S.S.W. wind, the 
aneroid barometer rising shortly beforehand to 702°75 mm. 

“A very pleasant diversion was afforded by the arrival 
of a party from Uganda bringing presents from King Mtesa, 
and from his Prime Minister, Katikiro, and also letters from 
them, as well as from the Arabs at Uganda, and the 
French and English missionaries, I may mention, as curious, 
that in response to my written request, addressed to Mtesa, 
to send me some coffee plants set in pots, he sent to-day 
a bundle of dry branches, about a yard and a half or two 
yards long. 

“After transacting all my business at Magungo, where 
a number of meteorological and hypsometrical notes were 
recorded, we departed. At 10.55 am. we arrived at Mahagi 
station; the disembarkation was rather difficult, owing to 
the shallowness of the water. In fact, throughout our 
voyage along the western bank, fifteen to eighteen feet depth 
was not exceeded. 
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“The little station lies in the midst of luxuriant cornfields ; 
behind it, fairly high and very steep mountains rise in a 
long chain, bearing mostly from north-east to south-west. 
The high Jebel Eruku shuts off the panorama towards 
the south, while to the east, apparently boundless, the 
mist-covered lake extends. What lies to the west, behind 
‘the mountains, is unknown except from native reports. 

“A large village called Toa, belonging to Chief Sonda, is 
Situated near the station, and my first expedition was in 
that direction. The houses are constructed as in Unyoro, 
by forming a large almost hemispherical framework of flex- 
ible poles, held together and supported in the interior by 
a large number of upright posts, mostly placed in rows, 
only the front part, intended to serve as the entrance, 
being specially raised and supported. The whole is then 
covered with thick layers of long grass, descending to the 
ground, the entrance being separately roofed in, and forming 
a kind of small covered porch. A house thus constructed, 
if sufficiently large, leaves nothing to be desired as to 
cleanliness, convenience, and coolness. It can be divided 
by reed partitions into several apartments, and fitted for 
sleeping accommodation, etc. The fireplace is nearly always 
in the centre; the sleeping place of the master of the house 
is in one corner, where a kind of fixed bedstead is con- 
structed of short posts, fitted with cross-pieces, over which 
‘skins and bark cloth are spread to form the bed. Gourds 
and bowls of every dimension and shape, black clay vessels, 
mostly semi-circular in shape, and straw and fibre mats 
constitute the furniture and fittings. Here and there, bundles 
of seed corn, tobacco, and lubia are suspended, neatly packed 
in broad leaves. Adjoining the chief’s huts, which only 
differ from the rest by their size and by having in front 
of them a smooth, levelled dancing ground (paved with 
cowdung and mud), there are, as a rule, one or two dimi- 
nutive empty huts—the only perceptible symbol of religious 
faith. There are no trees hung with hunting trophies, but 
in some places there is planted the same kind of aloe, with 
white striped leaves, which in Uganda and Unyoro is always 
used in sorcerers’ incantations. The granaries are mostly 
cylindrical; some of them, however, are semi-circular in 
their lower section, and stand on a special framework, Their 
covers are of the ordinary shape, and removable. Many 
closely woven and very spacious creels of conical shape, as 
well as fishing spears, indicate that fishing is actively 
pursued, while the absence of trophies suggests that there 
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is no particular predilection for hunting. As regards 
weapons, I observed spears, a kind of hatchet, with a broad 
edge on one side and a sharp projecting point on the other, 
as well as knives of various shapes, and I obtained specimens 
of all. Every woman wears on a leather strap, suspended 
from the waist cord, a small crescent-shaped knife. 

“All the women were busily occupied with household 
duties, including the beating of the talabun with a kind of 
wooden mallet or club, and winnowing it. In fact, in addition 
to fetching water, cooking, weeding, cutting down and bring- 
ing in the ripe corn, and the manufacture of all clay vessels, 
including pipe bowls, are left to the women. The men build 
houses, till the fields, fish and hunt, milk the cows and goats, 
and smoke. A peculiar kind of pipe is much in use—a very 
long tube with a lateral incision at the lower end, into 
which a thin leaf, rolled into the shape of a horn, is inserted 
and filled with tobacco. For each refill a fresh leaf is used ; 
the quantity of tobacco inserted each time is small. Tobacco 
is grown to a great extent in the mountains, and is brought 
here and exchanged for dried fish. 

“Ten minutes’ distance from the village to the south, be- 
tween banks thickly lined with tall reeds, Khor Erra flows 
towards the lake. It is a cool, clear stream, with a sandy 
bottom, and never runs dry. In the long grass near the 
Khor the rare Ortygometra egregia disports itself, uncom- 
monly resembling in its habits the smaller species of the 
gallinaceous order. The whole tract between the station 
and this village (which is succeeded, to the south, by three 
other zeribas owning allegiance to the same chief) is very 
well cultivated, and the white durrah corn is just getting 
ripe for the second time this year. I found maize, durrah 
(red and white), eleusine, sesame, a little tobacco, and a 
species of cucumber cultivated here, and, near to the station, 
‘Bama’ (26., Hibiscus esculentus, called Uéka in the Soudan), 
of which the Arabs always carry some with them, and also 
Arachis hypog@a. Bananas do not grow here, but are to 
be found in the more sheltered cross-valleys. Fig trees, 
which are grown and cultivated everywhere in the East, 
are not to be found here. The few bark cloths, which are 
occasionally seen, come from Unyoro, and are too expensive 
to be worn by any but the wealthy. Salt is also brought 
thence, although it is obtained here, too, by burning grasses 
and extracting the potash from the ashes. I am, moreover, 
told that farther north, in the district of Chief Boki, saline 
soil exists. As regards domestic animals, goats and sheep 
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only were to be seen; the cattle are probably kept by 
neighbours in the mountains. The goats are slender, short- 
haired animals, tall and somewhat short built, and the sheep 
are large, resembling the thick-tailed varieties of the Lower 
Nile. Dogs were not to be seen. The language of the 
people is that of the Shuli and ‘Shifalu,’ which is spoken 
in the vicinity of the rapids of Karume and Tada, and is 
very similar to the idiom spoken in Wadelai’s and Roketo’s 
districts. As many of the people here speak the Unyoro 
language, it was possible for me to make myself understood 
by them without the aid of a dragoman, and notwithstanding 
the very limited time, I managed to compile a short vocabu- 
lary, showing the almost complete agreement between the 
language spoken here and that of Shuli. Later on, at 
Fatiko, I also attempted to draw up a vocabulary of the 
Shuli language. I have already pointed out the great 
similarity existing between the latter and the Shiluk lan- 
guage, which, however, is known to me only from the small 
Jur (Shiluk) vocabulary given in Dr. Schweinfurth’s excellent 
collection of vocabularies. The hypothesis which I venture 
to propound of a great migration of Shiluks to the south 
is principally based on the remarkable similarity of language, 
manners, and customs among the above-mentioned three 
nationalities, and seems all the more probable because Dr. 
Schweinfurth has found branches of the Shiluk family in 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal territory, so that their presence here, 
farther south, does not seem surprising or inconsistent. The 
Shulis themselves say that their forefathers came from the 
north. 

“In this region also, the name of Lur or A-Lur was 
given as the name for the whole country South of Madiland, 
as far as Mahagi proper, as indicated on Mason’s map, and 
the district in which I am now staying was called by the 
specific name of Msvar or Kasvar (probably Mason’s Murs- 
var), It is joined on the south by Makambo’s country, 
Mahagi ; and beyond this Msongua, Maganga, and Kafatasi, 
which form the boundary of the Lur land. Along the lake 
and river to the north, the districts come in the following 
order: Chief Boki’s country, Fanyumori; Chief Okello’s 
country, Fanegoro; Chief Roketo’s country, Faroketo; the 
Fabongo country (which was, for the time being, without a 
chief); Chief Matyum’s country, Foquate; and, lastly, 
Chief Wadelai’s land, Kotche. 

“On ascending the mountains one comes first to Chief 
Arara’s country, Ngele, situated at the foot of the high 
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mountain of the same name; in a due westerly direction 
from there, Aredja’s country, Angal, is situated, which on 
the north adjoins the district of Jabakot. Javule, which 
follows next, is four days’ journey across, and at last one 
reaches mountains, from which a great watercourse flows to 
the west. 

“The country between the Mahagi and Wadelai stations 
is hilly ; towards the west it is shut in by mountain ranges 
which are also visible from the river. It is densely populated, 
and very rich in flocks and herds of all kinds. Actual 
forests do not exist, but groups of splendid high trees of 
all kinds are scattered over the country. The large villages, 
which are kept clean, very closely resemble those described 
above, and, in fact, the language, manners, and customs 
generally remain the same throughout the whole of the 
Lur land. 

“From Mahagi station a road passes first along the 
mountains, then enters a narrow valley, and, changing from 
a south-westerly to a westerly direction, leads, in about 
five hours, to Ngele, a very populous district, where in the 
valley, near the Khor, great banana plantations flourish. I 
obtained a kind of goat there which differs from the varieties 
found here by reason of its long hair. The hind legs 
especially, as well as the head, are thickly covered with 
long stiff hair, which trails on the ground, and the goat is 
obliged to shake its head in order to be able to see. This 
species is found here and in the neighbourhood in isolated 
specimens only, but is said to be more frequent farther west. 
I may mention that I found the same species, with a still 
more luxuriant hair growth, in Uganda, and brought some 
of the skins with me from there. These goats are brought 
to Uganda from Usoga, where they are kept in small flocks, 
and where, to avoid spoiling the hair, special raised sleeping 
places, littered with grass, are provided. Live specimens 
could not be obtained here without difficulty, the owners 
not caring to sell them. 

“ Three hours’ march in a north-westerly direction, through 
a very hilly country, covered with bush, and interspersed’ 
with numerous brooks of absolutely ice-cold water, lies the 
country of Chief Aguiri, called Jabakot ; and another hour 
and a half’s journey due west is the frontier of Londu, which 
has not yet been explored. From Jabakot very high 
mountains are to be seen to the west, and towards the north 
there is another chain of mountains, which is said to belong 
to Lubari. The direction taken by all the streams in the 
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country just ‘described is an easterly one. Luri is spoken 
everywhere, but it is asserted that to the west the inhabitants 
speak a different language. 

“Some neighbouring negro chiefs had meanwhile arrived 
at the station, all, like Kabrega’s people, dressed in soft 
cow-hides, but not carrying the large sticks of the Wanyoro. 
They were of powerful build, of medium height, very black, 
some with elaborately dressed hair, others shorn quite close, 
and ornamented with brass and rare copper bracelets. They 
made a good impression by their unpresuming behaviour. 
They, too, call the whole of their country Luri. The names 
of Toru (at the south-east corner of the lake) and Usongora 
are well known to them, and the names given above for the 
districts near here are fully confirmed by their statements. 
I learn that very close relations and very brisk traffic formerly 
existed between this place and Unyoro, and even to-day 
the local chiefs still acknowledge the supremacy of Kabrega 
over their territories. The traffic was carried on by boats, 
which, in the first place, kept northwards along the shore, 
then turned into the river, crossed it, and thereupon followed 
the shore to Magungo or Kibiro, where they exchanged 
salt or iron, and bark cloth for monkey skins (Co/odus). 
The people who now inhabit Londu, in Unyoro (and who, 
when I visited them, told me their forefathers and fathers 
had come from the west side of the lake), are said to have 
come from here—but rather to the south and west (A-Londu) 
—as slaves to Kabrega’s father, Kamrasi, and to have been 
settled by him in their present home, which they themselves 
subsequently called after their native country. These people 
practise circumcision, which is quite exceptional in these 
regions. On the next morning I was obliged to leave this 
interesting country, as official business called me to the 
north.” 

The commencement of 1880 was spent by Emin at Dufile. 
He wrote on the Ist of January in his diary :— 

“ Tllumination on New Year’s Eve, through the carelessness 
of an officer ; fire broke out in his hut, which was burnt down 
Mail from Lado and Khartoum, with letters from Perthes, 
Hartlaub, Felkin (England), and Hansal.” 

Emin here expresses some anxiety lest he should be re- 
called on account of his scientific work, which was greatly 
objected to by some people in authority. During the first 
half of this year he always included several days in each 
entry in his diary, never exceeding a few lines, and referring 
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to new but not extensive tours of exploration or inspection 
and to punitive expeditions. 


Gordon’s Resignation 


IV oe the general political situation had materi- 

ally changed. Gordon had resigned his post as 
Governor-General of the Soudan in 1879, and was succeeded 
by Rauf Pasha. Under these circumstances Emin awaited 
the future with some anxiety, which he expressed in a letter 
written by him in March, 1880, to the Italian explorer and 
geographer Manfredo Camperio, who undertook several ex- 
peditions to Africa, including one up the Nile, and who, since 
1876, had published, at Milan, a periodical called £splor- 
atore, besides being actively engaged on behalf of the 
Society for the Commercial Exploration of Africa which 
he founded. This letter runs as follows :— 


“ LADO, 24th March, 1880. 
“ DEAR SIR,— 

“ After a lapse of about six months I received your most 
amiable letter of the 18th of October, 1879, and several 
numbers of the Esploratore. I thank you most heartily 
for the same, as I had already begun to think I had been 
forgotten by the whole world. Notwithstanding many efforts, 
we are no farther now than we were seventeen months ago. 
No communication with the world, no assistance for us! 
Perhaps you will laugh when you learn that the only reason 
of my silence is lack of writing paper. I applied to His 
Excellency Gessi Pasha to get some, but have not received 
any, and I must now keep my promise as best I can. Please, 
therefore, have compassion on me and do not condemn me, 
but wait until a kind fate sends me some paper. I have 
much to tell you, and my notes would supply me with a 
great diversity of information for my letters, more especially 
regarding the regions where I was during the last four 
months. I sent you through Gessi two long letters, one from 
Mruli and the other from Dufile. Have you received them ? 
I wrote twice to you about the instruments, and after 
receiving them I advised M. Marquet to forward the account 
to you. Has he not yet done so? I thank you for the 
remarks which you made concerning Dr. Schweinfurth, whose 
merit no one esteems more highly than I do. His book 
gave me much pleasure when I had nothing to amuse me, 
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and still more instruction when I wished to learn. I have 
not the honour of knowing Dr. Schweinfurth, but should be 
happy to know that he approved my little sketches. Dr. 
Junker arrived some days ago by steamer, and will, I believe, 
proceed to Monbuttu. I have prepared a short article on 
commerce in Uganda for you, and shall send you another 
on the sources of revenue and the possibility of civilising 
these countries as soon as it is possible for me to write. 
The next steamer leaving here will bring you the things I 
promised you long ago. Communication from this place is 
very bad, and many of my letters, even those for Gessi 
Pasha, have been lost. We send our correspondence from 
here to Shambe by boat (three days), then to Meshra-er-Rek 
by land (six days), or vzd Rumbek to Meshra-er-Rek (ten 
days), provided that communication exists with Khartoum ; 
but if this is not available, we forward letters vz@ Darfur, in 
which case it takes a few months before they reach Khartoum. 

“You are aware that after Gordon’s resignation Rauf 
Pasha was appointed his successor—the same who was 
colonel under Baker. This letter will tell you the rest. It 
appears that we are on the eve of a complete change in the 
Soudan, and that they have changed their minds in Cairo. 
On this account I believe that very shortly not a single one 
of us will remain in his present post. My next letter, and 
still more that from Gessi Pasha, will give you details on 
this subject. 

“T intend exploring the river a little. On my return, pro- 
vided that I am not recalled before then, I shall leave for 
Makraka and the south overland. You will notice that I 
still have ‘a little journey in view. I wish I could under- 
take a big one! But one must be content. Accept my 
kindest regards, and do not judge me too hardly, and be 
assured that 1 am most anxious to write more to you. Pre- 
serve your friendship for me, and believe me to he, 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
“EMIN BEY. 
“Excuse the bad paper.” 


As a matter of fact, Gordon’s resignation was of special 
importance to Emin. No doubt the Governor-General ob- 
served, with some disapproval, and perhaps even with great 
anxiety, the disobedience of his subordinate, who, notwith- 
standing his express orders, would not abandon the southern 
part of the district entrusted to him. He therefore decided, 
one day, to remove Emin elsewhere. Emin received a letter 
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informing him that he had been appointed Governor of | 
Suakim. “This change was not to Emin’s liking,” Vita 
Hassan remarks, “for he liked his province, and it was hard 
for him to have to break off his scientific researches and the 
study of the country.” Gordon’s resignation resulted in 
Emin remaining in his old post, as Rauf Pasha revoked 
Gordon’s order. 

A letter to Dr. Schweinfurth from Emin at this time 
shows how he was actually endeavouring, in every possible 
way, to develop commercially the province entrusted to him. 
This was the commencement of a correspondence with Dr. 
Schweinfurth. The first letter addressed to him is dated 
the 20th of August, 1880. He writes :— 

“You will pardon me, a stranger, for venturing to trouble 
you, but the interest which you have always evinced in 
humanitarian efforts emboldens me to write to you. Two 
years ago, on taking over the administration of this country, I 
wrote to Gordon Pasha and some leading officials in Egypt 
asking them to send me seeds for experimental purposes. I 
had in my mind, in the first place, plants for cultivation, which, 
in course of time, might be a source of profit to the country, 
such as cinchona, cocoa, coffee, vanilla, indigo, etc., genuine 
bamboo for building houses here, and whatever else might 
be available. From Uganda I brought with me a good 
many things which are now thriving well here, such as 
Dioscorea, Carica, Papaya, etc. Unfortunately the coffee plants 
were ruined in transit. As I have never received any reply 
to the requests just referred to, nor to a subsequent request 
for Egyptian rice (I am growing Uganda rice here) and 
Liberian coffee, I venture to-day to apply to you, who, 
through your world-wide connections, might be able, with- 
out difficulty, to benefit this province by assisting us in this 
way. . . . If you are so good asto send me anything, 
kindly address it to Consul Hansal, who will see to its being 
transmitted. May I take this opportunity to venture to 
invite you most heartily to pay a visit to this province, 
which, indeed, is receiving very little attention on the part 
of savants? I should certainly do all in my power to assist 
you in your labours and to smooth your way.” 
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FE will here insert an outline of the economical con- 

ditions of the Equatorial Province under Emin’s 

administration. It is sketched by himself, and was pub- 
lished at the time in the Fsfloratore. It runs as follows: :— 

“It is a well-known fact that ivory forms the principal 
factor in the Soudanese budget. Ivory from the mountainous 
and dry regions east of the Nile is known to be the hardest, 
and is, therefore, more in request, and fetches higher prices 
than other ivory. But since Gordon’s period of administra- 
tion all ivory was declared to be in future the exclusive 
property of the Government, while in Uganda, Unyoro, etc., 
the trade in ivory remained free. 

“For this reason there is no private elephant-hunting, and, 
as Arabian and European sportsmen were never courageous 
enough to venture into the Equatorial regions, the whole 
production of ivory was confined to whatever the negroes 
could procure in hunting with spears and guns. 

“On this account elephants are exceedingly numerous 
throughout the whole of the Equatorial Province proper, 
having in some places actually become a pest, while in the 
northern part of the Bahr-el-Ghazal an elephant is quite a 
rarity. 

“Although up till now the quantity of ivory exported 
from here has been very great, it must not be forgotten that 
new countries and regions have been opened up towards the 
south and west, and that the search for this costly article has 
been extended to places far beyond the Egyptian sphere. 
Notwithstanding this, however, for the last few years a per- 
ceptible diminution of the supply of ivory has been observed. 

“The Equatorial Provinces put about 12,000 cwts. of ivory 
per annum on the market, at an average value of 430,000 
sterling. It is difficult tosay how much of this is supplied by 
the district of Bahr-el-Ghazal, as the greater part of the ivory 
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sent from there to Khartoum does not represent the actual 
production for the year, but the residue of the stock laid up 
by the old owners of zeribas, such as, for instance, Ziber 
Pasha, Ali Amuri, and others. 

“ However, it would be erroneous to gauge the extent of 
the productiveness of the country simply and solely by the 
production of ivory. The cost of administration is very 
considerable, and must of course increase in proportion as 
new countries are opened up. The unfortunate system of 
State ownership which is in force in the whole territory of the 
White Nile impedes colonisation, and, in view of the growing 
expenditure, precludes all possibility of a regular and steady 
increase of revenue, either by means of trade or through 
agriculture, and consequently a time will soon come when 
the production of ivory will no longer cover the expense. 

“A product hitherto neglected is to be found in the teeth 
of the hippopotamus and the horns of the rhinoceros. These 
two animals exist in countless numbers everywhere, and the 
only reason why they have hitherto been left undisturbed is 
‘the absence, as yet, of buyers. 

“To the west of the Bahr-el-Ghazal the ostrich is some- 
what rare, because the country is covered with woods; but 
east thereof, even in Latuka, it is found in large flocks. It 
exists in still greater numbers in the wide sandy plains of the 
Lango lands, the inhabitants of which are in the habit of 
bartering the feathers for iron supplied by the neighbouring ' 
tribes. In the large villages of Unyoro, situated far away to. 
the south-east, are frequently to be seen stables for ostriches, 
which go out to pasture in the morning, together with the 
oxen and donkeys, and return at night. 

“ The quality of the feathers is excellent; they are in no 
way inferior to the best feathers from Kordofan, and might 
form a valuable article of commerce. Since 1881, experi- 
ments have been made in breeding ostriches at the stations, 
but no very satisfactory result has yet been obtained, which is 
perhaps due to the fact that the majority of the ostriches 
kept in captivity are too young to breed. At any rate, these 
experiments deserve the greatest attention. The price of a 
young ostrich is so low, and rearing it so easy, that ostrich- 
farming would be very profitable. 

“In these countries one cannot speak of actual bee-keeping, 
because there is no need for it. The native confines himself 
to suspending hives on the tops of tall isolated trees, these 
hives being either plaited, as is the case in Makraka and 
among the Dinkas, or, as in the south, made of tree bark. 
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As a rule, only one hive is suspended in each tree; but it 
several are hung up, they must not be placed close together. 

“ The bees take to the habitation provided for them, and if, 
on examination, a hive proves to be full, they are driven off 
by smoke and the honey is collected, its quality varying ac- 
cording to the locality and mode of preparation. 

“The Makraka and Dinka honey is generally of a dark, 
often blackish, colour, because it is extracted from the comb 
by being heated. The best honey, which is procured in 
the mountainous regions, is exceedingly aromatic, and as 
transparent as water. 

“Until quite recently, the wax was generally thrown away ; 
in very rare cases it was utilised for candles, the negroes being 
content to squeeze out the honey ; I never saw them consume 
it. The production of honey is very plentiful, and hence wax 
should also be abundant ; but the people do not trouble much 
about it, and one cannot really wonder at it.. Large quantities 
of wax were frequently collected and brought to the stations, 
where, for want of transport to Khartoum, they were left to 
lie until gradually destroyed by worms. In 1882 only a 
single steamer came to the Equatorial Provinces. If mer- 
chants were permitted to buy up wax, the Government would 
also reap some benefit from it. 

“The skins of the oxen killed by the troops alone would 
suffice to fill the market of Khartoum. If we add those of 
the cattle consumed by private persons and those which can 
be bought for a trifle, especially from the tribes in the south, 
and further the skins of sheep and goats, which have hitherto 
been altogether neglected, quite an astonishing sum might be 
realised. It is true that the transport would add to the cost, 
but this could, in my opinion, be partly obviated by tanning 
the skins on the spot. 

“No country is so rich in various, and often excellent, 
tanning materials as Central Africa, and an experiment in 
this direction might prove very profitable. 

“Until now the skins have at most been treated on the 
spot or used for packing material, without turning them to 
any real use. . 

“ Skins of buffaloes, of large antelopes, and of giraffes, can 
be easily obtained here ; in the country itself they are, in the 
absence of demand (at Khartoum), turned into leather, sandals, 
water vessels, and the like. The hide of the hippopotamus, 
ane up into long strips, is made up into carriage and riding 
whips. 

“ There is not the remotest idea among the people here as 
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to utilising skins. Apart from large beasts of prey, such as 
lions, leopards, and other animals of the feline genus, there is 
distributed all over this country an infinite variety of smaller 
wild animals, civet cats, ichneumons, etc., whose skins could 
no doubt be made of some use. Excellent fur—as to soft- 
ness and beauty not excelled even by that of the beaver—is 
supplied in particular by an otter frequenting all the large 
rivers of the country. 

“Moreover, we must not forget the variegated skins of 
some species of monkeys, such as the Colobus quereza; the 
spotted skins of some varieties of antelopes, such as the 
Tragelaphus scriptus and the Alcclaphus bubales, and of the 
giraffe, zebra, and Lycaon pictus. All these can be procured 
for next to nothing from the natives, and in sufficient quantity 
to satisfy any demand. To these may be added the sheep’s 
skins and those of the long-haired goats found in Usoga and 
in Lur, which equal those of the Angora goat. 

“In the regions of the Bahr-el-Ghazal the possession of a cow 
has long been looked upon as something extraordinary. Goats 
and sheep are not abundant there; but in my province the 
conditions are better, because during the past four years raids 
have been prevented ; cattle exist in abundance, and a rational 
system of breeding might become a source of rich profit. In 
the east and south-east there are two other animals which we 
ought to consider here, viz., the donkey and the camel. 

“Tn all the villages of that part of the wide district of the 
Langos which is accessible to us, from Akkara to Turkan, 
donkeys are bred in herds, and nobody thinks of using them 
for work, their milk alone being valued. The Lango donkey 
is of medium height, has white hair on the hock and blackish 
stripes on the shoulders. It is fairly strong, and experience 
has shown that it will live many years if well treated. In the 
Equatorial Province they have now begun, here and there, 
to breed donkeys, and import them to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
where they find a ready sale owing to their low price. 

“A little more to the north of the above-mentioned terri- 
tory the camel is found among the Western Gallas. It is 
sometimes kept in herds of 500 to 600, and is only esteemed 
on account of its milk; otherwise, it is left in a half-wild 
state. Although the wide sandy plains of that country, with 
its sparse woods and its wells of brackish water, are exceed- 
ingly well suited for breeding camels, few of these animals 
were found to thrive well, when we brought them to Rejaf. 

“For a long time I have frequently pointed out how 
advantageous it would be to introduce tame buffaloes here; 
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but although they run about in the streets of Khartoum, I 
have not hitherto been able to obtain one. Here the requisite 
conditions for their thriving—viz., warmth, water, mud, and 
bitter varieties of grass—would be abundantly afforded, and 
the slight demands made upon the owner in keeping them 
would be so admirably in accord with the natural indolence of 
the people that they would form an excellent substitute for 
oxen, which are far less hardy, while at the same time the 
plentiful milk they give would form an excellent article of 
diet. 

“While the trade with Europe in live animals, and more 
especially birds, has developed in a surprising manner in 
some few places of the western and eastern coast of Africa, 
owing to their favourable situation, no one has thought of 
deriving a similar advantage from our country, although it is 
so rich in this particular. 

“If navigation were properly regulated, such a trade, via 
Khartoum and Berber to Suakim, would offer little difficulty. 
The continual demands of the ever-increasing zoological 
gardens of Europe would soon stimulate this trade.” 

Emin Pasha’s report then gives a review of the more 
extensive and still more luxuriant vegetable kingdom. 

“Cereals are cultivated on a large scale: Durrah (Sorghum 
vulgare), Talabun (E/eusine coracana), Dukon (Penicillaria 
sp.), and Sesame (Sesamum orientale). It would be difficult 
to make even an approximate calculation of the annual 
production of grain in these regions; but if we consider that 
at least up to the second degree of northern latitude corn 
constitutes the staple-food, frequently even the only food, 
and if we add the infinite quantity of grain used everywhere 
for the preparation of mzrzsa (native beer), we shall be able to 
form an approximate idea of the quantity of corn grown. 
Nor must we forget the by no means inconsiderable quantity 
devoured or destroyed by the myriads of birds and wild 
animals, 

“In view of the low price, I believe exportation would be 
profitable ; at any rate, one might think of turning the grain 
to use for the manufacture of alcohol. A very large quantity 
of alcohol is annually imported from Egypt to the Soudan, 
in the shape of brandy, liqueurs, etc, and unfortunately 
consumed but too readily. Why should this not be prepared 
in the country itself? The experiments hitherto made on 
the spot have yielded an inferior product, which is quite 
useless ; but if better processes of distillation were employed, 
better results would no doubt be obtained. Maize, from 
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which a superior alcohol is extracted, grows excellently in 
every part of the country, and its cultivation is extending ; 
to this we might add a good many other cereals, tuberous 
plants, etc., which would be suited for such purposes, Sir 
Samuel Baker succeeded in making brandy from the ‘sweet 
potato, and among the people of Zanzibar who are resident 
in Uganda I found a kind of alcoholic liquor, made of 
bananas, much in use. All these liquors, however, have a 
peculiar and not altogether pleasant smell, which is due, in 
all probability, to the imperfect mode of their preparation. 

“The attempts hitherto made at growing wheat have so 
far failed to yield good results; it appears that Egyptian 
seed corn is not suited for our climate. 

“ At any rate, the hilly regions of the country afford an 
excellent experimental ground, more especially for the 
cultivation of cereals, and there is no doubt that with suitable 
seed the best results might be obtained. In proof thereof I 
may mention the cultivation of rice, which is already repaying: 
the labour of the grower. 

“In 1878 I received from an Arab residing in Ugandaa 
small quantity of rice grown by him, which I used for experi- 
ments. The rice grown from this seed is very good, although 
small and somewhat reddish. Later on I made experiments 
with the Egyptian rice which Dr. Schweinfurth and Stone 
Pasha had sent me, and the rice now grown here is in no 
way inferior to the Egyptian. 

“Of course, cultivation, here as well as on the eastern 
coast, is confined to the stations. The black population does 
not take any share or interest in these novelties: ‘what 
sufficed for the father suffices for the son.’ It is very rarely 
that a negro keeps a bird or domestic animal, and he also 
seems to lack skill for cultivating a garden. 

“ As regards vegetable fats or oils, sesame oil is collected 
everywhere in large quantities, but quite a third part is lost 
in consequence of defective methods of extraction. When 
fresh, it is excellent for culinary use; but in course of time it 
turns thick and assumes a peculiar taste, not unlike that 
of nuts. 

“ There is also an oil extracted from Arachis hypoge@a, and 
which is preferable to sesame oil. It is of a light colour and 
clear, will keep a long time without deteriorating, and, being 
perfectly odourless, it is regarded as the best of all oils for 
culinary purposes, Arachis is grown very extensively in the 
wide sandy plains of the Dinkas, and also by the Zande and 
the Monbuttu; and its cultivation is now extending from 
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Dufile towards the east, where the country seems to be 
suited for this purpose. As the extraction of the oil from 
this nut is far more difficult than in the case of sesame, a 
greater quantity is lost, although this nut is more oleaginous. 
I may mention here a peculiar fact. While the nuts are 
freely eaten everywhere and animals will dig them out of the 
ground, people nevertheless, in some parts, will not employ 
the oil because they assert that it will produce diseases. 

“A very good oil is also supplied by Hyptis spicigera, 
which is everywhere grown very plentifully ; another oil 
much valued is that obtained from the seed of a small kind 
of gourd called Ombreke, in Makraka. | 

“Tn the south-west part of our country the oil-palm, A/azs 
guineensts, is found in profusion, and its fruit yields oil 
plentifully. In the western regions this tree appears to 
extend farther north, as Lupton Bey found it frequently even 
in 6° 42’ N. Lat., and 25° 20’ Long. East of Greenwich. No 
doubt the &/azs could be grown here, and I am anxiously 
awaiting the seed promised me in order to attempt its 
cultivation. 

“The plants hitherto mentioned yield liquid oils; two 
more remain to be mentioned, the fat of which is solid at an 
ordinary temperature, viz., Stereos permum and Bassia Parkit. 
The former yields little fat, which, owing to its smell, is used, 
even by the negroes, for liniments only; but from the fruit 
of the Bassza, which resembles the chestnut, large quantities 
of fat are extracted and frequently used for food, although 
it has a peculiar ‘burnt’ flavour. The tree is found very 
extensively everywhere; I saw whole woods of it in the 
south-western part of our territory. 

“The samples which I sent to Khartoum, for trial in the 
manufacture of soap, yielded such good results that a larger 
quantity was asked for. Hitherto nearly all the soap used in 
the Soudan comes from Egypt; hence it would be a profit- 
able enterprise to manufacture soap on a large scale in this 
country, in view of the large quantity of available oils and 
fats just referred to. As soda has not hitherto been found 
here, it would have to be brought from Egypt; but as the 
price of this article is very low, there would be no serious 
obstacle to the development of a local soap-manufacturing 
industry. 

“T will not speak of the slight quantity of gum arabic 
which might be collected in some parts in the acacia woods 
here, but must not forget to especially mention the india- 
rubber. The plants which chiefly yield it (Landolphia) are 
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found almost everywhere, from 8° of northern latitude towards 
the south, more especially on the banks of rivers, and the 
tops of hills are covered with whole forests of them. Specimens 
collected there were sent to Khartoum and declared by some 
merchants to be excellent, although it was found that some 
pieces contained water. It would not be difficult to obviate 
this evil, which was due to the fact that we tried to accelerate 
the coagulation of the juice by hot water. Hence all that is 
needed is to apply better methods in place of those hitherto 
used. The negroes are most willing to collect indiarubber if 
a small reward is promised them ; the number of plants is 
large enough to hold out hopes of good crops for a long time 
to come. Naturally, in course of time new plantations will 
become necessary in order to avoid a speedy ruin of this 
industry. The bulk of the rubber hitherto produced was 
obtained in Monbuttu, but, strange to say, its quality was 
found inferior to that of the rubber procured from the drier 
country of the Dinkas, where it is perfectly pure and odour- 
less. 

“Several other gums, including some fragrant varieties, are 
still awaiting a chemical analysis before deciding as to their 
practical value. 

“Tamarinds are very plentiful, and the bushes are pro- 
ductive. The pith obtained from them here is not so bitter 
as that of Darfur, and therefore more pleasant. 

“Sugar-cane is frequently met with in the south, in Uganda. 
At present it is grown at all our stations, and with ample 
irrigation, strong and very juicy canes are obtained. 

“A kind of cotton also occurs in some localities ; for 
instance, in the country of the Bari a Gossypium is found, 
the ripe grains of which are green, but the cotton has long 
and fine fibres. Some Danagla living here, and who are 
skilled in weaving, made a loom, and now many people are 
earning their bread by making so-called damur, a home-made 
cotton material which is very well suited for our climate. 

“The tobaccos of Unyoro and Latuka deserve special 
mention. Of course, the manufacture of tobacco does not at 
present exceed local requirements, but might well be con- 
siderably increased. 

“ Coffee exists in abundance at Uganda, but no one thinks 
there of exporting it ; its cultivation ought to be tried in our 
hilly districts. 

“Nutmegs are plentifully found in the south, more espe- 
cially in Monbuttu. 

“An experienced botanist might find many other plants 
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useful for commercial purposes, as food or otherwise. Quite 
a group of plants exists which would yield fibres suitable for 
spinning or weaving; other plants will yield good pigments, 
others again might be useful for tanning, etc. 

“ A wide and rich field is opening here, more especially in 
the south, for industry and commerce ; and, in the interest of 
the country itself, it is my ardent wish that there should be 
no longer delay in turning to advantage the materials which 
nature offers so bountifully.” 

This interesting report of Emin’s deserves attention, espe- 
cially now that, in consequence of the renewed advance of 
the Egyptian and British forces towards the south, the eyes 
of the civilised world are once more directed to those regions. 
He concludes with the following reference to iron, as being 
the only available mineral product :— 

“Tron exists everywhere in abundance and of good quality. 
It is cast or wrought in the country itself, and is an article of 
commerce greatly in demand, more especially in the northern 
and western parts, where coarsely wrought arrow and spear 
heads take the place of coin, and, like oxen, are available to 
buy a wife with. The best ironworkers, possessing some 
artistic skill, are found in the south, the most skilled being 
those in the country of the Monbuttu and Makraka, where 
even chiefs enjoy a reputation as smiths. 

“Hitherto we have no knowledge as to the existence of 
other metals, but we may well assume that, especially in the 
_ east, undreamt-of mineral treasures may be hidden.” 
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VARIOUS JOURNEYS 


N the summer of this year, Emin undertook, from Lado, an 
I expedition almost due west, to a district beyond the Jet 
River. He desired to explore scientifically, as far as atten- 
tion to official business would permit, the region traversed a 
few years before by Junker. Unfortunately the result was 
small, for Emin had scarcely arrived at Makraka when he 
was called back to Lado, where his subordinates, notwith- 
standing the instructions given them, had completely lost 
their heads. Details of this journey need not be given. His 
diary, as usual, was kept with the greatest care and accuracy, 
and one cannot help wondering what he would have been 
able to accomplish had he had a more or less trained and 
trustworthy staff at his disposal? Though the expedition 
was originally undertaken—as were the whole of Emin’s 
journeys—to inspect the country and its people, to supervise 
the Government officials, and to increase the productive 
power of the province by the introduction of fresh industries, 
yet Emin never missed an opportunity of making scientific 
observations, or of adding new material to his collections. 
Even if he could not find time for some kind of scientific 
study, he never neglected at least to record exactly the 
distances he had covered. Thus we see that while the 
journey to Makraka was spread over eight days (45 hours 21 
minutes), the return journey only took seven days (43 hours 
22 minutes) to accomplish—data which are undoubtedly 
valuable in gauging the distances; he even states, for in- 
stance, on the Ist of August, that it took two minutes to 
cross a stream. 

It is this scrupulous exactness that make Emin’s records 
of such lasting value. 

The steamer, whose arrival had been reported to Emin in 
Makraka by messengers, and which caused his immediate 
return to Lado, brought a large number of letters and docu- 
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‘ments, which occupied him for some days, and filled him 
with great hopes for the future. It was several days before 
he found time to make an entry in his diary, which runs :— 

“From August 17th to 22nd, Sunday inclusive, heavy 
mail. I am now made independent of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and have received permission to establish stations. Now we 
can at last make some progress.” 


Visits to Latuka and Shuli 


[TURING the following months Emin, starting from 

Lado, undertook several expeditions into parts of his 
province lying to the east of the White Nile, and mainly 
embracing the districts of Latuka and Shuli. The indefatig- 
able explorer, as far as his government and duties permitted, 
compiled many notes, on these journeys, as to the country 
and its inhabitants. Although other travellers had pene- 
trated these regions before Emin, their descriptions of the 
country, the people, and the natural resources were so 
meagre and defective that the value of the remarks made by 
Emin is all the greater by comparison. At the time the 
wish more than once suggested itself to him to make more 
important expeditions to the east, among others to the 
course of the Welle; but for the present this could not be 
carried out. He was only able to make one expedition to 
the western portion of the province which he governed, 
namely to Makraka. On the 28th of November, 1880, when 
he was at the station of Wadelai, he wrote to his old friend, 
Consul Hansal, in Khartoum, regarding his plans :— 

“T have received a friendly invitation from Sultan Mbio, 
who for the past eighteen years has been inaccessible, and 
I intend to take advantage of it, for the wealth of ivory 
possessed by this Nyam-Nyam ruler has become almost 
proverbial, and the opening up of friendly relations with the 
chiefs is a matter which has always lain near my heart. My 
people are at the present moment employed in establishing a 
new station in Loggo. I received Mbio’s invitation through 
them. Two new stations have been formed in Latuka, and a 
third is to be erected in Berri. I myself have superintended 
the establishment of a station at Fadibek, with branch 
Stations at Agaru, Fajulli, and Fatanga—the latter is not 
yet erected—as well as the stations in the south. We have 
also advanced from Wadelai to Okora. Such is a summary 
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of my work during the present year. I am not in a position 
to give you any news about Uganda. The last people who 
came from Mtesa with presents and letters for me found 
Mruli deserted, and returned immediately to Uganda, being 
in fear of meeting Kabrega’s people, and the letters were 
brought to me by Rionga’s men. I am now daily expecting 
Kabrega’s people, and as soon as they come I shall speedily 
re-establish my connections with Uganda. Moreover, the 
chief of Toru has offered me a free passage through his 
domains,” 

The expedition mentioned by Emin in this letter, and 
which started from Laboré in the late autumn of the year 
1880, was described by him in detail, and published in the 
report of the Royal Austrian Geographical Society of Vienna. 
We borrow the following extracts from it :— 

“From Labore the road winds continuously through luxuri- 
ant grass-bush, then over long ridges of hills to the homestead 
Kerefi, our first halting-place. The previous night a leopard 
had made its way into the village and killed a man, but was 
then chased away ; so there was an opportunity to attend a 
funeral. Directly in front of a hut, a circular pit was dug, 
about a yard in diameter and a yard anda half deep, into 
which the corpse was placed in a sitting posture, with arms 
and knees drawn up, and clothed in a skin, The earth was 
then thrown in, stamped firmly down, and flat stones laid on 
the grave. The widows, who now became the property of the 
son, wept becomingly during the burial, and very soon every- 
body went about his business. It interested me to learn that 
not very far from here, a village was said to exist whose in- 
habitants were supposed to be able to turn at night into leop- 
ards and kill and eat men. I remember that I heard some- 
thing similar in Unyoro, and on the Blue Nile the tradition 
regarding Hyena-men is taken for gospel truth by the 
people.” 

Fadibek was reached without any remarkable occurrence, 
and there Emin founded a new station. He reports there- 
on :— 

“The Government formerly possessed a flourishing, well- 
situated, and healthy station here (the height of Fadibek is 
3,000 feet) ; but when Gordon Pasha, in order to economise, 
gave orders to evacuate all the southern stations, this had also 
to be given up, although the ivory revenue greatly exceeded 
the yearly expenditure. Since then the chief Agok had re- 
peatedly prayed that a station, occupied by regular soldiers, 
might be established in his village; he had brought presents 
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of ivory to Fatiko at his own expense, and had come himself 
to ask. His wishes were willingly responded to, as the present 
Governor-General has no objection to the formation of new 
stations if they can cover expenses; and this new station 
(which promises to become one of the finest in the province) 
is, with the active help of the negroes, now being industri- 
ously proceeded with. 

“Chief Agok has become in clothing and manners a per- 
fect Dongolaui, speaks fairly good Arabic, sits and sleeps on 
an angared, and entertains his visitors with coffee. This does 
not, however, prevent his many wives and children from ap- 
pearing in their national costume, z.e. nearly naked, only wear- 
ing short cotton aprons. The Shuli have a greater predilec- 
tion for beads than any of the other tribes here, the blood-red 
and the white opalescent being particularly valued. The men 
plait cowrie-shells and pearls in their hair, the dressing of which 
is, however, not so much studied here as among the Shuli liv- 
ing farther south and east. Iron ornaments are everywhere 
the order of the day, and the armour-necklets (which cause 
the muscles on which they rest to atrophy), arm and foot rings, 
chains, and the decorations of the loin-cloths are very neatly 
worked. Just by the chief’s farm is a Shuli smithy ; the bel- 
lows are great clay vessels, the bottom one having a nozzle 
standing out at right angles and being joined to the top one 
with leather, with bars in the middle, by means of which the 
top part is raised and lowered by a boy. Great stones form 
the anvil and hammer, and a piece of wood cleft at the top 
serves in place of tongs. The apparatus is completed by a 
small piece of iron which serves to smooth the work. Hard- 
ening the iron by quenching in water is notcustomary. Dur- 
ing our visit, bits were being made for donkeys, of which there 
are many here. 

“Lip ornaments of polished quartz for men and women 
are also used. The skins of antelopes, goats, and sheep serve 
as clothing for the men; and skins of the hunting leopard 
(Cynailurus guttatus) are frequently seen. Whoever can ob- 
tain a rag of cloth hangs it on him in some way, the head 
being always covered first. There is a great predilection for 
ostrich feathers, which are utilised as ornaments for the head ; 
the white ones are coloured red with iron ochre. Ostriches 
are said to be very common in the whole of Langoland. 

“Girls go about completely naked, and married women 
nearly so, their only clothing consisting of a tail made of cot- 
ton threads, 30 inches long, hanging from a girdle at the back 
and a loin cover, also made of cotton threads, about three fin- 
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gers’ breadth, in front. Girls simply wear five or six cotton 
threads hanging from the girdle in front. The clatter of iron 
and brass rings (worn on every possible part of the body) gives 
warning from a long distance of the approach of one of these 
beauties. . The Shuli women when young are not ugly, and 
really pretty faces are often to be seen among them, but 
their reputation is not very high, and it is said that the hus- 
bands are not over-particular as to any infidelities on the part 
of their better halves. 

“Round about Fadibek lie a multitude of Shuli hamlets, 
all neatly fenced in with bamboo, their well-cultivated fields 
stretching away in the distance with a little brook meandering 
through them, lined with such luxuriant vegetation along their 
banks that one completely forgets for the moment that Shuli- 
land is on the whole poorly wooded. Whole groups of slender 
phoenix palms, half hidden by dense undergrowth, afford a 
very charming picture. The chief of all the Shuli, Rochama,— 
an old gentleman who is very proud of his pure Wawitu de- 
scent, and with whom I was formerly acquainted,—as soon as 
he heard of my arrival in Fadibek, sent his son to invite me 
to visit him, as owing to illness he was unable to visit me. 
Our march, therefore, turned in that direction. 

“Near the village of Biayo, Rochama’s residence, picturesque 
huts had been erected by his orders for me, and he was much 
annoyed when he learnt that I intended to cross Khor Asua 
on the same day. After a long discussion, in which even his 
wives took part, and an appeal to our old acquaintanceship, 
we promised to remain, and he immediately ordered his peo- 
ple to fetch wood and water, and a goat for me, and many 
gourds of mrzsa for my people. A present of cloth, glass 
beads, and copper, and a bottle of absinthe for his own use, 
repaid his friendliness and increased his good humour. Ro- 
chama has aged, but he its still the same faithful, pleasant fel- 
low he was when I first knew him. He has absolutely no 
power over his people, who make fun of the long speeches he 
delivers at every opportunity. His son is very young, and 
therefore not in a position to support him ; but this is looked 
after by his first, old, and ugly wife, who distinguishes herself 
from her subordinates by wearing a somewhat longer tail. 

“ A great crowd of people gradually collected, the grotesque 
painting of their bodies being very remarkable. Purple spots 
in front of the ears and an ashy-grey ring round each eye 
appeared to be particularly affected. I was struck by observ- 
ing several zebra skins among the clothing worn by the men, 
and on inquiry we learned that this animal is very frequently 
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met with to theeast of this place, and more especially in the 
open, sandy country of Lango. A boy was dressed in an old 
tattered zebra skin which, to judge from the very narrow dark 
stripes and the pale yellow ground tint, might belong to a 
peculiar species ; possibly it was the skin of a young animal. 

“Great people are not to be hurried, so it was not till friend 
Rochama had finished his sleep, and with much trouble and 
ado had coaxed his people to assist us with our small quantity 
of baggage, that we were able to depart.” 

Emin stayed for a few days in Fatiko, and whilst there re- 
solved to re-occupy another station, viz. Fauvera, which had 
been evacuated some time previously by Gordon’s orders ; 
by this step Emin hoped to be able to keep open the route to 
Uganda. Writing of the place and its importance at that 
time, Emin says :— 

“Fauvera is just springing up again; it belonged to the 
stations evacuated last year, and the people appointed to es- 
tablish it have only been here fourteen days. Several large 
villages inhabited by Shifalu people lie on the northern bank 
of the river, in fact the whole district round about the rapids 
here is generally known among the Shuli and Wanyoro by 
the name of Shifalu, but the Waganda call it Chopi. Chief 
Rionga, the ruler of this part of the country, has not much 
changed in appearance, except perhaps that he has become 
more stupid through frequent indulgence in muenge and 
brandy. Fauvera is well situated, and surrounded by beau- 
tiful rich forests ; the soil is a heavy grey clay, which promises 
good crops, especially of maize, and the river affords plenty 
of fish. Onthe bank of the river, just below the station, which 
stands about six and a half yards above the river level, a 
species of python is found in large numbers, and specimens of 
boa-constrictors of from two and a half to three yards in length 
are frequently killed and are readily consumed as food, the 
fat being regarded as a specific against rheumatism and more 
particularly against ear-ache (this notion being also generally 
accepted even in the Mohammedan ‘Soudan). Hyenas and 
leopards are troublesome nightly visitors. Birds are plenti- 
fully represented.” 

From Fauvera Emin.made a digression to Panyatoli, in 
order to call on Anfina, the chief of the Magungo and Shifalu 
districts, whom he visited in 1877. On the way he was every- 
where received with open arms. He describes his arrival and 
sojourn in the chief’s village as follows :-— 

“We were welcomed at Panyatoli with volleys of musketry 
by Anfina’s people, all dressed in holiday attire. drawn up in 
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battle array, and waving Egyptian banners. The chief him- 
self was clothed in English flannel, and did me the honour of 
conducting me into the interior of his block of buildings, 
where a magnificent large house in the Uganda style was 
assigned to me, while my people stayed on the outer side of 
the enclosure. Presents, consisting of quantities of sweet 
potatoes, fowls, eggs, flour, and eleusine corn, ripe and unripe 
bananas, six elephants’ tusks, and a goat, were at once 
brought to me. A cow and the inevitable banana beer 
followed for my men. I was much puzzled to know what to 
give in return, because glass beads and such trifles will not 
satisfy the great chiefs of the south. However, I must have 
pleased him, for I received a supplementary present of a large 
gourdful of banana wine, to the pleasant taste of which 
Colonel Grant has already called attention. The reception 
extended to me, the crowds of people, the retinue of the 
chief handsomely dressed in cloth and well armed, the people 
neatly clad in skins and bark cloth, the houses and the pre- 
sents,—all called up lively recollections of Uganda, and the 
welcome which King Mtesa had twice given me there. Be- 
sides this, I can only repeat what I have already expressed, 
that, apart from the peculiarities common to negroes, Anfina 
and Pokino, Mtesa’s Katikiro, are among the few negro 
gentlemen with whom I have become acquainted. 

“It is a well-known fact that Anfina belongs to those 
southern rulers who trace their descent from the Wawitu 
(Hamites), who originally came from the north-east, and are 
rather proud of the connection, as well as of their lighter 
complexion. Suwarora, Mtesa, Rumanika, Kabrega, Rionga, 
Anfina, Gabla (in Btenga), and Rochama are the most im- 
portant of these chiefs, and they assert that they are related 
to one another. 

“ Directly after my arrival at Anfina’s, caravans of porters 
came in from the neighbouring minor chiefs bringing him 
presents as their contribution towards the entertainment of 
his visitors. This is the custom among the Wawitu. More- 
over, Anfina is the only negro prince 1 know, Mtesa not ex- 
cepted, to whom clothing and other articles of civilisation 
which have been introduced here have become indispensable, 
just as he is the only one who uses plates and dishes in eating, 
and glasses in drinking. Angarebs, chairs, even metal spoons 
are used here, and the bananas were handed to me on a porce- 
lain dish. No sooner was it dusk than dancing began. At 
four different places drums resounded and choruses, accom- 
panied by energetic hand-clapping, responded to the recitative 
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of a bard, who seized upon all sorts of subjects as themes for 
his improvised song. One of Rionga’s people gave a very 
amusing imitation of myself inquiring for, and jotting down 
the names of mountains, streams, plants, etc..—not even for- 
getting to mimic my taking bearings with the compass. 
. "What is the name of that village in front of us?’ asked the 
impersonator. He himself gave the answer, ‘ Kijaja, where- 
upon the chorus took up the word ‘Kijaja, and repeated it 
about ten times. In the same way, the adventures of Linant 
with Kabrega’s people at Khor Rahfu were illustrated in 
pantomime. The festivities lasted till three o’clock in the 
morning, and by five o'clock everybody was again astir. 

“The most striking figures in the crowd of idlers here are 
the wzchwezz (witches), of whom there are many here, as at 
the Court of every Wawitu prince. Clothed in yellowish- 
brown or black bark cloth, covering the whole body, they 
not infrequently wear skins of goat, sheep, rare leopard, or 
otter (Lutra sp., Nyonge), and decorate or disfigure their 
heads with every conceivable or inconceivable article. These 
ladies can scarcely lay any claim to beauty, nor could they 
pose as vestals, yet they are feared, and therefore can take 
great liberties. As is always the case when professional in- 
terests are concerned, they, too, seek to surpass each other in 
eccentricities : one of them at Rionga’s uttered a grunt every 
now and then; one here speaks in the shrillest falsetto ; 
another sits herself by some one and asks him to rub her 
shoulders and bend her head: but all of them are excelled 
by a man who is apparently quite deaf; he chatters all sorts 
of nonsense and answers no questions, but pricks up his ears 
immediately any one whistles. 

“ Panyatoli lies in a richly wooded region, but the forest 
trees have been removed in order to plant fig trees for the 
preparation of bark cloth. The bark cloths I saw were, how- 
ever, coarse, and do not in any way resemble the fine speci- 
mens from Uganda and Karagwe, where they are brought 
from Ruhanda. Tobacco and large quantities of bananas are 
the only cultivated plants to be seen now, as the crop of 
talabun is gathered, and the time for sowing the red durrah 
(November) has not yet arrived. Sesame, which grows all 
the year round, is to be met with occasionally. Tobacco 
(NV. Virginiana) might yield an excellent product if properly 
treated, but through careless drying the leaves shrink up so 
that the appearance is spoiled. The bananas are passable, 
and are of the variety known as Nyamunya, with golden- 
yellow skin. Bananas are eaten here, green and boiled, by 
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the men, but women and children eat the ripe fruit raw ; in 
fact, bananas play an important part as an article of diet, 
although the staple food throughout the whole of North 
Unyoro is the sweet potato, which grows in profusion at all 
seasons. If we add to these cereals and fruit, gourds, Helmza 
bulbifera, two kinds of yam, colocasia, and numerous wild 
herbs which are eaten as vegetables, as also the excellent 
varieties of Phaseolus, it will be seen that vegetable diet 1s 
adequately supplied. 

“In the matter of meat, things are not so favourable ; 
cattle is on the whole rare, and as a rule only eaten by chiefs. 
Goats and sheep—the latter exceptionally large, with fairly 
well-developed fat tails—are abundant. Goat-flesh, in fact, 
is better and fatter in all this region than mutton. Game is 
scarcely procurable during the greater portion of the year, 
owing to the high grass, but after the grass has been burnt it 
is eagerly hunted. Elephants are very numerous. As re- 
gards domestic animals, there are plenty of hunting dogs, 
most of them of a tan colour and well-proportioned ; tamed 
wild cats are frequent, but the ordinary domestic cat im- 
ported from the north is rare. Fowls are very abundant, but 
very small. Fishing is industriously carried on in the river, 
and dried fish, sometimes of enormous size, are seen hanging 
in every hut, even many miles from the river. 

“We ought to have celebrated /d-el-Kebzr (the great sacri- 
ficial feast) here, but it is a long and difficult road to Fatiko, 
and in order to gain time to inspect the neighbouring rapids, 
where a small station was to be established to protect the 
passage across the river, we had to depart sooner than Anfina 
wished or we ourselves intended.” 

Emin then returned to Lado, where Vita Hassan arrived 
on the 14th of January, 1881. He was a Jew from Tunis, and 
Nerutzos Bey, then president of the Army Medical Board at 
Cairo, engaged him as a dispenser in the Soudan and sent 
him to the Equatorial Province. Like his superior Emin, 
Vita Hassan soon had to give up following his profession. 
He himself writes on this subject :-— 

“Though but an ordinary dispenser on Emin’s staff, I had 
to mix up in matters entirely foreign to my calling and to 
undertake missions having no connection with my profession, 
but this was due to stress of circumstances.” 

When Vita Hassari introduced himself to Emin, Lupton 
Bey (who at that time held the rank of a deputy-governor 
and was soon afterwards entrusted by Emin with the govern- 
ment of the district of Latuka) and Nur Bey Mohammed 
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(the commander of the troops in the Equatorial Province) 
were staying with him. 

In subsequent years Vita Hassan often accompanied Emin 
on his journeys. He did so only a few days after his arrival in 
Lado, in January, 1881, when Emin visited the Idara (district) 
of Bor, east of the White Nile. In his book, The Truth 
about Emin Pasha, Emin’s companion gives the following 
description of the Governor's activity on these journeys :— 

“Emin Bey inspected the books at the Store Depéts, had 
uniforms served out to the troops, and made inquiries as to 
the state of affairs by asking each one whether he had any 
reason to be dissatisfied. In this way he heard complaints 
and grievances, which he inquired into and redressed when 
necessary. He reviewed the troops, admonished them to 
serve the Government faithfully and obediently, promoted 
deserving soldiers so as to encourage them and so spur the 
others on to follow their example—in a word, he interested 
himself with wonderful zeal and fatherly care in the most 
trifling matters, with the object of fostering content and 
maintaining order among the troops and the inhabitants.” 


Promoting Agriculture 


EVERAL other expeditions were undertaken in the 
following weeks, but there is nothing very remarkable 

to record in connection with these. Emin made in- 
quiries everywhere into the possibilities of developing the 
resources of the province, and suppressed abuses in every 
direction. “In Gordon’s time,” writes Major Gaetano Casati 
in his well-known work Zen Years tn Aquatoria, “ Lado 
was supplied with wheat direct from Khartoum. Emin, who 
sought to promote agriculture and to regulate the system of 
tax collecting, succeeded in getting the Depéts filled suffci- 
ently to supply the needs of the province. He aroused and 
stimulated a taste for agriculture by the distribution of various 
kinds of seeds which he had procured from Egypt and Europe. 
The gardens of Lado, Makraka, and Kakuka, were gay with 
papaya, citrons, oranges, cotton plants, guavas, vines, and, in 
fact, with plants of almost every description. A thorough 
study of the soil and its productiveness was always one of 
Emin’s first cares, nor was he less solicitous in opening up 
new routes, introducing the use of animals for transport, and 
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the breeding of cattle. Although circumstances prevented 
him from carrying out many useful changes, still, by theo- 
retical as well as by practical instruction, he paved the way 
for their accomplishment.” 

His endeavours to improve the cultivation of the soil are 
also referred to in his subsequent letters to Professor Schwein- 
furth, He had asked that gentleman to send ‘him rice, 
bamboo, coffee, and other seeds, a request which was willingly 
complied with. On the 30th January, 1881, Emin wrote to 
Professor Schweinfurth as follows :— 

“Your kind letter and the two bags of seeds reached me 
yesterday evening, and I hasten to express to you my hearty 
thanks for your unmerited kindness. To be honest, I must 
confess that I hesitated a long time as to whether I ought to 
appeal to you. It is a delicate matter under any circum- 
stances for an utter stranger to ask for favours, but it was 
still more in my case owing to a certain shyness engendered 
by the perusal of your book, which was my only companion 
during my gloomy hours in Uganda. I am indeed much 
indebted to it. Do not regard this as an empty compliment. 
Doubtless you have to endure plenty of them. A thousand 
thanks for your courteous reply and also for your kind 
promises for the future. I shall carefully study your inter- 
esting and important notes on the Landolphia species and the 
india-rubber to be procured from them. I have already sent 
for some plants. I saw Z. florida in Unyoro, and as I shall 
very shortly be starting again I will keep a sharp look-out for 
them and plant as many as possible. 

“TI shall take the liberty of reporting later on as to the: 
results obtained with the seeds. I have already cause to be. 
grateful for the rice, as the product grown here from Uganda 
seed (Unyanyembe ?) is very poor. The teosinte is already . 
planted ; it will be a godsend for the cattle, as in December 
and January they are almost starved. Horses do not thrive 
here ; but the donkeys and camels I imported last year fram 
a place named Turkan, inhabited by Lango tribes, and lying 
to the south-east, are doing very well. 

“The reason why I asked for coffee seed was because I 
had found it in abundance in Uganda and South Unyoro, 
regions lying 4,000 feet above sea level. I have sugar-cane 
of excellent quality and citrons in abundance. The maize 
sent me by General Stone was quite a success, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was ravaged by weaver-birds ; but it requires 
a change of soil or fresh manure at each sowing. 

‘Please do not overlook your promise to send me some 
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visitors ; any one introduced by you will be welcome, but of 
course I would rather you came yourself. I have an Akka 
family ready for you—two women and a man who have been 
with me a long time ; but how can I send them to you? So 
if you are coming or sending, let it be soon, as who knows. 
how long I may remain here? In any case, if either you or 
any of your friends wish for anything which it is possible 
for me to procure, whether in the department of zoology, 
botany or otherwise, my services are absolutely at your dis- 
posal. I should be happy to make myself useful, and as 
my field of operations is large, there is ample scope for 
discoveries. 

“It may interest you to know that an advance party sent 
to establish stations in the south, report that when marching 
from Laggo in Makraka, I presume to the south-east, they 
first crossed two largish rivers, and then a very large river, 
the banks of which are inhabited by a tribe called Madi. I 
believe this river is the Kibuli between Monbuttu and Kalika. 
I at once sent for the commander of the party, and shall 
shortly have some more precise information, besides which I 
hope to be soon in the south myself.” 


Io! 


Chapter XI 
FURTHER EXPEDITIONS 


N March, 1881, Emin undertook another journey of in- 
spection through the district east of the White Nile, 
accompanied by Vita Hassan. His records of the journey 
have been partly published in Dr. Petermann’s Mzttheclun- 
gen, as well as in the Reports of the Imperial Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Vienna for the year 1881. 

This time Emin started from Gondokoro, near Lado. 
“The country of Gondokoro,” he says, “though looking very 
wintry now (March 2oth, 1881), is relieved by the outlines of 
many mountains in the distance, as well as by the little Bari 
farms, with their euphorbia fences, which one meets with in 
every direction. The little station itself, after its complete 
evacuation three years ago by Gordon Pasha, was garrisoned 
by eleven soldiers on account of the lemon trees there, and 
then increased to a sort of auxiliary station to Lado. Now 
that lemon trees are planted all over the country, it has lost 
its original purpose, but on the other hand it answers a triple 
object : it serves as a medium for traffic with the neighbour- 
ing Bari chiefs ; it affords great facilities for cultivation owing 
to its rich soil; and last, but not least, it has become indis- 
pensable as a strategic base for the route to Latuka. How 
times have changed may be seen from the fact that the posi- 
tion is now held by twenty men, and that Chief Loron, 
Baker’s opponent, has become one of our most trustworthy 
adherents.” 

From Gondokoro Emin went on to Liria. He writes :— 

“ Although Liria came over to us a year ago, and can now 
be traversed practically without any escort, it must still be 
considered as almost independent. The inhabitants, a fine, 
powerfully built Bari type, with Bari manners and customs, 
are in great and evil repute as robbers. Their raids extended 
as far as Ber in the north, and the Kiri district in the south, 
and it was not until the Kiri chiefs obtained arms from me 
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wherewith to defend themselves that they succeeded in keep- 
ing their assailants at a distance. Rugong is celebrated as 
a rain-maker, a somewhat precarious profession by the way, 
for his father was killed by his subjects for failing to produce 
rain. Durrah is extensively cultivated in this district, but 
curiously enough, tobacco rarely, nor does it seem to thrive ; 
the tobacco required is mostly obtained from Latuka, where 
it is good and plentiful. Hunting is very productive, vast 
tracts of the open woodland sheltering great herds of ante- 
lopes, whilst elephants are frequently met with. Beasts of 
prey are either scarce or little dreaded, few of the huts on 
the hillside being fenced in; only the herds of cattle are pro- 
tected by zeribas securely fenced with thorns. 

“The country here is well wooded, the stock of game being 
practically inexhaustible. Elephants, buffaloes, giraffes, zebras, 
wild boars, multitudes of antelopes of every kind, from the 
bulky oveas to the graceful hemprichiana, disport themselves 
in the open spaces and in the less densely wooded parts of 
the forest. In the environs of the staticn no less than seven- 
teen pitfalls have been dug for game; indeed, travellers have 
to be careful in threading their way between them. 

“If this great abundance is in some respects a blessing to the 
natives, yet to my mind it accounts for a disadvantage hither- 
to inexplicable to me; namely, that all the horned cattle or 
beasts of burden, asses, mules, etc., brought here, have always 
died off very quickly. Swellings, loss of appetite and flesh 
were speedily followed by death, all of which I venture to 
attribute to intestinal worms, bearing out this theory by the 
fact that the intestines of all game killed are simply one mass 
of worms. It is the same in all countries where salt is 
scarce. 

“Immediately adjacent to the settlement is the negro village 
of Okkela; it has doubtless existed many years, the original 
enclosure being now interlaced with shrubs, thorn-bushes, 
underwood and trees to such an extent that, excepting at the 
entrances kept clear expressly, and which are also mentioned 
by Baker, it would be impossible to effect an entrance; in 
fact, this natural fortress would offer considerable resistance 
even to firearms. The forest, girding it like a rampart, fre- 
quently measures more than half a mile across. Within 
this fastness, the village lies on a spacious open site. 

“Chulong having fallen in a tribal war, his wife is governing 
until her little son has grown up. The village consists of 
peculiarly shaped straw huts, in several groups, and separated 
by very filthy, narrow lanes. At one end a separate enclosure 
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around a mighty fig tree is reserved as a meeting-place for 
the men. Rests formed of slanting stakes, and elevated 
platforms that afford an extensive view over the surrounding 
country, are occupied at all hours of the day by men of every 
age talking, smoking, and transacting their business, In the 
shadow of the tree boys are busy plaiting baskets for which 
borassus palm leaves furnish excellent materials. a 

“ The men, mostly quite naked, bedeck themselves with iron, 
or less frequently with highly prized copper ornaments, but 
especial value is attached to the long brass spirals which find 
their way here from Zanzibar vid Uganda. Cowries are 
valueless, beads are little appreciated, excepting the cylindri- 
cal dark blue variety known as ‘ Mandjur’ in the Soudan, 
which is much in favour for belts and necklets, and small 
blood-red or coral beads used to adorn the head-gear; this 
head-gear is referred to by Baker as a kind of helmet of 
antique shape, made of closely matted human hair and 
trimmed with thin strips of copper, red beads, cowries, empty 
brass cartridge cases, Abrus precatorius seed, and the like. 
The most coveted ornament, however, consists of feather 
plumes, the gaudier the better, resembling the old-fashioned 
heron plume. Hence bird-catching is a very general in- 
dustry, the bright-coloured weavers and thrushes being in 
special request ; one result of this is, that the names of birds 
are easily ascertainable. Scars on the forehead, temples, and 
breast are very common forms of decoration. 

“Spears and shields are the only arms I have noticed so 
far. Knob-sticks are used particularly by women for killing 
bustards, etc. I must add that the natives excel in hunting. 
Their pluck is extraordinary : armed with nothing but spears, 
they will engage an elephant or a rhinoceros, and, what is 
still more wonderful, they will even face buffaloes, which 
abound here and often attack without any provocation. 

“Chief Latome’s hill and village rise from a gently undu- 
lating plain, apparently bordered on the north and north-east 
by the long Lafit range, on the other sides by more distant 
hills and other ranges. 

“Our visit to Latome gave us an opportunity of going 
through his village. The hill is entirely covered by a series 
of miniature terraces one above the other, formed by heaping 
up stones. On these the huts and homesteads are set closely 
together, each separately enclosed in a strong bamboo fence, 
and all so well palisaded that bullets would scarcely pene- 
trate them. The narrowest of passages between the fences 
lead up steep ascents to the terraces above ; and as every row 
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of palisades forms a rampart for the one next above, this 
steep hill of Loronio, inhabited by a tribe ever ready to fight, 
is become one of the principal strongholds of the country. 
A ‘succession of watch-towers, many of them three stories 
above the ground, command a clear view of the surroundings. 

“Latome received me in his own compound adjoining the 
cattle-pen near the hilltop; it consisted of about a dozen 
clean huts roofed with palm leaves, and about twice as many 
grain sheds. The chief, a man of years, of middle stature, 
and not unengaging features, bears the Latuka mark of six 
scars, three from each temple meeting at a sharp angle by 
the outer corner of the eyes. A clever speaker, well known 
and feared on account of his crafty and unreliable nature, 
but able to do more than talk when occasion arises, as for 
example not so many years ago, when a hundred and three 
well-armed Danagla met their death here. I have always 
found him most obliging and generous, though others charge 
him with avarice. To-day he presented me with honey, 
ivory, and cattle, and of course suitable presents were made 
to him. Meanwhile a motley company assembled in his 
courtyard, men from various parts of the country, all with 
shield and spears, women and girls, the former wearing 
leather aprons, the latter nothing. The true Latukas may 
be distinguished by their slimness and their oval faces, those 
from the south being of shorter stature, stouter, and round- 
faced, all unclothed, but decked with iron ornaments, ivory 
rings on the upper arm, broad copper bands round the neck, 
and wearing helmets with polished brass or copper facings, 
surmounted by waving ostrich plumes, 

“ Proceeding through a dense acacia wood growing in yellow 
sandy soil, into a good-sized level opening with here and 
there a few tall trees,—where in Baker’s time stood the vil- 
lage of Kattiga, whose inhabitants have since migrated into 
two villages on the heights—through more woods of acacias 
and balanites, occasionally varied by awkward swamps, we 
reached the tilled fields around Tarangole, our principal 
Station in Latukaland; this is the oldest settlement in the 
country. Opened up twenty-five years ago by Danagla 
troops in the pay of Khartoum merchants, it has always been, 
except for a few interruptions, a centre of the ivory trade. 
The warlike nature of the natives about here would probably 
preclude slave-raiding. Maje, an old man, is the nominal 
‘chief ; his occupation, however, is rather that of rain-making, 
the virtual government being vested in his eldest son, a very 
smart young fellow who speaks Arabic fluently, and whose 
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dress and manner reflect in every sense the dandies of Khar- 
toum. 

“ Herds of cattle are numerous, and excellent goats and sheep 
even more so, Maje, the chief, having protected them from 
the marauding instincts of the Danagla. The natives live 
within a couple of miles of the military station, in two large, 
well-built, but very dirty villages, full of watch-towers and the 
usual accompaniments in the shape of women smoking, dogs, 
etc. 

“The Latukas form a distinct race, differing entirely from 
all the negro tribes here. Of slender and even handsome 
build, they average 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft.9 in. in height (mean of 
twenty measurements), and have beautiful large eyes, a high 
forehead, shapely mouth, and sound, well-formed teeth (though 
here also the lower incisors are extracted). An oval face, the 
chin not protruding, the nose often straight, ears not large, 
hands mostly big and fairly large flat feet complete the type. 

“An attempt to compose a vocabulary showed the Latuka 
dialect to be distinct from any spoken along the White Nile. 
Of course our stay here being short, a more exhaustive 
inquiry was out of the question. 

“Turning our backs on the Latuka country and crossing the 
Khor Kohs, which we are now leaving for good, we enter 
Shuliland. 

“ Whenever we asked the Latukas about their traditions and 
descent, they invariably affirmed that their original home, or 
rather the place whence they came to people Latuka, was 
Jebel Kyelamir, pointing to the north-east as the country of 
their origin. 

‘“ However it may be, this tribe, which, though encompassed 
on every side by the Shuli, has managed to retain all the 
forcible characteristics of its individuality, deserves much 
closer study than I could bestow upon it during the limited 
time at my disposal. 

““Agaru is at present one of our advanced stations, distant 
from the next station in Latuka a good three days’ march, 
a day and a half from Fadibek, and three to four days from 
Fajulli. Here the elevated Langia range stretches in a great 
crescent from east to west, its back to the north ; within the 
crescent, towards the west, rises the hill of Kela, on the slope 
of which our station is built. The sparsely wooded mountains 
are composed of primary rocks, mostly a greyish granite 
speckled with fine black. Two mountain torrents, the Amok 
and the Okora, show like silvery threads among the rocks, 
the Okora joining the other about a mile beyond the Kela 
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hill, and coursing in a succession of beautiful cascades from 
boulder to boulder towards the south-east, where the waters, 
drawn from constant springs, are supposed to lose themselves 
in some swampy waste. 

“ At the foot of the range, a small but extremely fertile plain, 
in part densely wooded, affords excellent pasture for cattle 
and sheep. A peculiar practice obtains in this place, owners 
distinguishing their cattle by marking or mutilating their 
ears, piercing, nicking, crimping, etc., each one becoming 
entitled to an exclusive ear-mark. 

“Huts and farms are scattered all over the Kela hill and 
surroundings, and a number of little terraces stretch along 
the hillside to its summit (200 feet). The dwellings resemble 
Shuli and Shilluk huts, though generally smaller, but much 
more thickly roofed as a protection against the cold. The 
corn receptacles are formed like the old-fashioned baking 
ovens ; there are huts for young girls, numerous votive huts 
adorned with shells and dwarf antelope horns; here and 
there, a little off the beaten track, a smithy, and, as is cus- 
tomary in Shuliland, here too we find the angareb-like wooden 
platforms under lofty trees, where men and women hold their 
meetings separately. Such meeting-places for men are 
usually at the entrance to the village on a special terrace, 
where hunting trophies, consisting of horns, skulls, and jaw- 
bones of animals, every description of antelope known here, 
buffaloes, giraffes, zebras, also leopards and other animals of 
the feline race, are suspended. 

“Leopards prowl about among the crags and boulders. 
Pumas and hyenas abound, the latter having a bad reputation 
as sheep-stealers. The natives, being Shuli, are good hunters, 
but are not to be compared to the Latukas. Their arms 
consist simply of two spears ; their head-gear and ornaments 
are similar to those of their kindred in the south. The 
women, too, go almost naked. 

“A long row of borassus palms marks the course of the 
Khor Funotar, a tributary of the Bagger, to which we next 
direct our steps through bush, cornfields, tall grass, and 
bamboo groves. The stream, of greyish but good drinkable 
water, runs in a rocky bed. A broad savannah, relieved by 
an occasional clump of dwarf brushwood, extends from here, 
crossed by countless little watercourses all draining into the 
Khor Bagger. The grass is quite tall now, and I may 
observe that all these tracts of grass land, both in the Shuli 
as well as in the Madi country, often covering areas of from 
twenty to thirty miles square, are purposely left untilled and 
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undisturbed to serve as a refuge for elephants and other 
game, and as a hunting preserve for the natives. Far away 
to the right we discern the familiar outline of the Jebel Goma. 
In the distance we hear the rushing of the Khor Bagger, 
which we now approach, forcing our way through acacia 
bushes, passing over sandy patches and down ledges of 
micaceous schist. The river, which here bends to the west, 
is about forty feet wide, and from four to five feet in depth. 
Its rocky bed leads on to the Khor Asua, which, but for the 
Bagger and another affluent, the Atappi, would be nothing 
but a rainwater gully. In front, on a sort of plateau, rises 
the hill of Languello, on the top of which we find a number 
of ponds frequented by coveys of wild ducks. 

‘The savannah ends ina series of broad depressions covered 
with reeds; in the rainy season they are most probably 
marshy. Through an open wood beyond, containing whole 
colonies of amomum, a good three hours’ march brings us to 
freshly turned soil, and a good red clay road leads through a 
forest of tall trees to the hill of Lernama, by the cornfields 
of the little village of Tingtum, and thence to the village of 
Lira on the crest of the hill. 

“ After a short rest, we set out for Jebel Uyugu, where the 
cultivated land, hemmed in by beautiful woods luxuriant 
with their thick dark foliage, presents a rare sight in the 
Shuli country. The bark was stripped from many of the 
trees to make bee-hives; these latter are suspended from the 
trees. Fairly dense woodland, intersected by two small 
watercourses, covers the short stretch to Jebel Gikkor, one of 
the many mountains in this country, where we found a good 
deal of Butyrospermum. At the base of the hill once stood 
the negro village of Larema, abandoned some time ago on 
account of the exhaustion of the soil, the natives settling on 
the heights of Loto, which in their turn will doubtless have 
to be abandoned in three or four years’ time. Durrah im- 
poverishes the soil, and Phaseolus, which is freely cultivated, 
does so to a still greater extent ; and, as adequate manuring 
is out of the question, a change of ground is preferred. We 
had therefore to take up our quarters in the wood, and had 
ample leisure to admire the abundance of juicy emseta, and 
the impressive magnificence of a thunderstorm from the 
south-east, accompanied by torrents of rain, which in a few 
minutes changed the surface into a lake. 

“ Towards the south-east, the savannah-like nature of the 
country becomes more pronounced, hence those who have 
visited its confines describe the Lango country as a savannah. 
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At Jebel Gikkor there are still a few clumps of trees ; farther 
'on, the reddish brown or chocolate-coloured earth produces 
only tall grasses, or, when sufficiently damp, reeds and 
cypress, but very rarely are trees seen. Not a hill or a 
mountain before us; only the broad undulations of the land, 
indicated by the gentle rise and fall of the grass. In the 
northern portion the ground rises due south, thus harmonising 
with the general slope of the country,—elsewhere nothing 
but undulating grass plains, and what from a distance appears 
to be forest land eventually turns out to be only scattered 
trees. 

“From this it may readily be concluded that Fajulli station, 
thus situated and lying as it does in a sort of basin, hardly 
ranks amongst attractive resorts, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance for trade and barter with the Langos of the east and 
south. The staple goods are ostrich feathers, and next in 
rank comes ivory; the former article has hitherto been 
neglected, but may be obtained in large quantities, as the 
broad savannahs of Langoland contain great numbers of the 
birds. I have consequently made such arrangements as will 
make it worth the people’s while to collect the feathers and 
bring them in, and have also arranged for ostrich farms at 
every station and for the proper rearing of the birds. There 
is no difficulty in hatching the eggs, as if they are placed in 
grain heaps the warmth will do the rest. 

“There being no streams at Fajulli, the water supply is 
obtained from some wells at the bottom of the valley. The 
largest reservoir, roughly a mile south of the station, is about 
half a mile in length and six feet in depth. White quartz is 
seen on its banks. The water looks yellowish, has a slight 
vegetable taste, and is sufficient in volume all the year round 
for the station and the contiguous negro villages. 

“Our time being limited, we had to return along the road 
by which we came. Continuous rains had almost flooded 
the country ; insignificant rills had become torrents, delaying 
us so much that we had to pass the night by Jebel Leruama. 
An attempt to reach Khor Dove by night, so as to escape 
the heat on this usually waterless tract, resulted in our getting 
thoroughly soaked in the tall grass. Crossing grain fields 
loses its charm when wet, but rigid stalks not only recoil 
upon the traveller with unpleasant force, but also furnish him 
incessantly with a shower bath. Ducks from the hill of 
Languello were appropriated for our commissariat, and even- 
tually we reached the Khor Bagger, considerably swollen, 
but not too much for us to swim across. But when it came 
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to making huts to spend the night, neither wood nor bamboo 
was available. So we pushed on to the quarters we first 
occupied on our journey hither. We arrived in rather more 
than three hours, which meant that we had marched eight 
hours forty-five minutes that day. Coming, it took us ten 
hours, but on the return journey we covered rather more 
than two and a half miles an hour. 

“Fresh porters awaited us. We only stopped to change 
them, and keeping close to our former track, we proceeded 
immediately to Fadibek for a day’s rest. From Fadibek our 
road lay N.N.W. to Obbo. 

“Obbo is the most northerly Shuli district unless Ber 
beyond Latuka be so considered. Latuka tribes dwell to- 
wards the north-east, Bari on the north-west, Madi on the 
west. The natives here, however, are thorough Shuli, and 
no difference whatever is noticeable between the language 
here and at Fajulli. ‘Old Ratshiba,’ the rain-maker, has been 
dead some time, and is succeeded by one of his hundred and 
twenty sons; but the country is still hospitable, the people 
affable and obliging.” 

Marching westward, the expedition arrived at Labore on 
the White Nile, on the 26th of May. Emin wrote the same 
day :— 

“Arrived this morning. A nine hours’ march through hilly 
country, overgrown with tall grass, brought us to Ogilli, a 
village in the district of Fanyiquara, where porters were 
changed, so that we might push on with all speed through the 
cornfields into those of the adjoining district of Fandiker 
(chief place Fagger). No khors of importance occur, nor is 
the grass tall enough to impede marching. No rain has 
fallen here for weeks; and whilst at Fajulli everybody com- 
plained of too much moisture, the cry here was for more. At 
Dereto, a small wayside village, all our porters decamped, 
and only by the kindness of Juta, the local chief, were we 
enabled to reach the village of Kerefi to-day, and the huts 
we erected last year. 

“On leaving Fanyiquara, we quitted Shuliland for the Madi 
country, the population of which has only recently en- 
croached on Shuliland from the west. Between Obbo and 
Kerefi, the country, though crossed by a number of ranges, 
some fairly lofty, gradually slopes towards the river. Kerefi 
lies much higher above Labore than one would imagine from 
the short distance (two hours fifty-two minutes), owing to the 
intervening Kuitu hills, the road from which dips steeply 
to the river’s eastern bank. 
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“My time, being so very limited, will not at present admit — 
of drawing up plans of routes, nor of determining positions, 

e so good, therefore, as to pardon the imperfections of the 
foregoing account ; it is simply included to give an idea of 
my journeys. I may add, however, that, besides putting the 
service in order, inspecting works done, supervising the 
officials, and examining the measures taken for the protection 
and amelioration of the negro population, I have been of 
some pecuniary use to the Government, inasmuch as I 
deposited at the Government stores about Io cwt. of ivory 
and five or six pounds of ostrich feathers,—presents given 
me by negro chiefs in return for such as I bestowed on 
them.” 

In the summer of this year (1881) news from the bend of 
the Welle caused anxiety about Dr. W. Junker. On the 
10th of February he had reached his desired goal, the almost 
unknown and puzzling river discovered by Schweinfurth 
in April, 1870; but he was now, as it were, entrapped by the 
natives, and had lost nearly all his baggage. Emin no sooner 
heard of the explorer’s distress than he hastened to offer 


help. On the 12th of August he wrote to Junker from 
Lado :— 


“MY DEAR COLLEAGUE,— 

“TI have just received a letter from Monbuttu, stating that 
you have been robbed and plundered by negroes. I am at 
once instructing my officials in Monbuttu to place themselves 
at your disposal. Kindly therefore let Captain Hawash 
Effendi know all your requirements ; I have told him what to 
do. Should the bad news referred to prove true, I need 
hardly tell you that you may consider me entirely at your 
service, It would give me great pleasure to have an oppor- 
tunity of being of use to you. Do not hesitate to tell me 
whether you want cloth or anything else. The latest steamer 
brought a budget of news. After the disaster on the Sofia 
(when he lost a great number of his people by starvation and 
himself fell a victim to disease caused by his sufferings), 
Gessi Pasha was dismissed, and died in the French Hospital 
at Suez. Lupton Bey, my assistant, has replaced him at the 
station in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. I am to take charge of Mon- 
buttu and the Southern Nyam-Nyam. I hope to go there 
shortly to organise the Province. Hama has been made Bey, 
and may be sent to Fazogl. Rauf Pasha and Giegler Pasha 
are still at their old posts. Gordon, who has severely criti- 
cised the Egyptian Government, writes that he proposes to 
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settle in Smyrna or Beyrout. Dr. Schweinfurth also bitterly 
criticises the Government of the Soudan. Buchta is in Parig, 
but wants to return here when he has the means. A brilliant 
reception has just been accorded to Dr. Lenz on his return 
from his journey from Morocco to Timbuctoo and the Senegal. 
Rohlfs and Strecker are in Abyssinia as Ambassadors of the 
German Emperor. The Standard is sending a correspondent 
to the Gallas vz@ Khartoum and Fadasi. Stanley has given 
no sign of life for a long time. Your letters from Zeriba 
Lacrima have been sent me by Dr. Behm.” 

A little later, Emin took an opportunity of renewing his 
offer. Under date of the roth of September, 1881, he 
again wrote to Junker from Lado :— 

“You will think me importunate in troubling you gratui- 
tously with a second letter, but as Nessim the dragoman, who 
declares that he saw you and spoke to you, will leave to-day 
or to-morrow with provisions for the troops at Monbuttu, I 
was loth to miss the opportunity of sending you a line with 
the object of again placing myself entirely at your commands, 
You will gratify me by accepting the few trifles contained in 
the accompanying case. If cloth or anything else be wanted, 
please write to me and send the letter to Captain Hawash 
Effendi, whom I have appointed commander of that district 
for the present. 

“As I hear that the negroes are preventing your progress, 
you may perhaps not be sorry to hear that in a couple of 
months or so I expect to be at Monbuttu myself, and if you 
care to accompany me, I may be in a position to gratify yous 
by arranging a large expedition to the south or south-east. 
I should have come at once, but I did not reach Makraka till 
yesterday, and am leaving to-morrow to organise the districts 
of Amadi, Ajak, Rumbek, and others, in the north. In the 
meantime another steamer may arrive from Khartoum ; if so, 
I myself will bring some cloth, copper, etc. It would be 
advisable, however, to let me know your wishes beforehand 
(also as to clothes, carpets, etc.). The situation at Lado is 
somewhat improved as compared with what it was at the time 
of your former stay. 

“Your correspondence seems to have gone wd Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. You will find some newspapers in the case. If you 
would like any French novels, let me know. Of Africa in 
general, I have but little news. I apprised you of Dr. Lenz’s 
successful journey from Morocco wzé Timbuctoo to the 
Senegal ; also that de Brazza reached the Congo from Gabon, 
and met Stanley, who was still at the estuary. Your letters 
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from Nyam-Nyam appeared in Petermann’s magazine, and 
Dr. Behm wrote to me saying they would be continued in the 
sixth number. No news of Antinori. My contributions to 
ornithology, describing some new species, have appeared. 
An article by Felkin and Wilson in Petermann describes 
their route from Lado vid Amadi to Rumbek, Jur Ghattas, 
Dem Suleiman and Dara. Buchta has published his album, 
and wants to get back. Dr. Schweinfurth wrote me that 
he was going with Riebek’s expedition (one member of which, 
Dr. Mook, was drowned in the Jordan) as far as Socotra, and 
would turn back there. If you have any correspondence or 
anything to send to Europe or Egypt, you may safely direct it 
to my address here ; I can vouch for due transmission once 
‘a quarter. Political news you will have got from the papers. 
Nothing but bad news from Khartoum. Lupton Bey, who 
has been appointed Governor of Bahr-el-Ghazal, will probably 
have left Khartoum to assume his duties; if you write to 
him, will you please do so in English, as he does not read 
French.” 

Emin’s energetic intervention on Dr. Junker’s behalf quickly 
proved effectual. Shortly after (when Emin was on his tour 
of inspection in Rol) Dr. Junker wrote in very appreciative 
terms of Captain Hawash’s action in punishing the chief, 
Jangara, and recovering the baggage. Curiously enough, by 
the same mail, the Italian explorer Casati, who happened to 
be staying at Monbuttu, where, in fact, he met Dr. Junker 
at the time, wrote charging Captain Hawash with committing 
a series of outrages ; he was said to have made an unprivileged 
raid on Jangara and to have pillaged his hut simply for the 
sake of booty. Emin immediately sent both letters to Rauf 
Pasha, Governor-General of the Soudan, who appears to have 
considered Casati’s charges unfounded ; at any rate he raised 
Hawash, for whom Junker has specially solicited some recog- 
nition, to the rank of Adjutant-Major. 

Not many days after his second letter to Dr. Junker, Emin 
undertook another journey: this time from Lado to the north- 
west into the Rol district. His diary, to which we are in- 
debted for the following, mentions the 15th of September, 
1881, as the date of departure :— 

“With very much the feelings of a schoolboy at the com- 
mencement of the holidays, we bid farewell to the thievish 
clerks at Lado, wending our way northward to inspect the 
tracts lately transferred to us from the administration of 
Gessi (the old Mudirie Rol and its dependencies), where, to 
judge by the forty-two petitions presented to me, slave-traffic, 
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robbery, and murder are the order of the day. Chief Dohli 
from Sissi, and the Agar chiefs, undeterred by the distance, 
accompanied me, so that they might, through me, recover 
their children. 

“Last year we took the Makraka route; on this occasion 
we are taking another. Immediately beyond Lado a trough- 
shaped hollow fringed with bushes extends northward, marshy 
in parts in consequence of the recent copious rains, otherwise 
sandy and overgrown with shrubs and thorny bushes. Im- 
penetrable thickets on either side of the way are the haunt 
of a surprising number of lions, and great caution is requisite 
on the march. The air is redolent with the fragrant perfume 
of myriad blossoms, pink and gold, clustering on the acacias 
at thisseason. Innumerable birds, mostly Fringile (higritta, 
weavers astrildes), as well as thrushes, make their home in 
this neighbourhood. Their nests simply cover all the high 
trees ; they prefer the prickly species (Balanites zizyphus, etc.). 
Pigeons, and birds of prey, prefer sycamore and dassza. 

“Bordering the way at intervals, and fenced in with eu- 
phorbia, are numerous small homesteads belonging to the 
Chiefs Jala and Mari. These constitute the district of Nyara, 
one of the many subdivisions of the Bari country. A pro- 
fusion of underwood next alternates with broad, open strips, 
sometimes bare, consisting of reddish or yellow sand, mixed 
with little pebbles, at others covered with dwarf grasses, 
relieved by an occasional tree. Euphorbia hedges in full 
bloom enclose durrah-fields, in which the second crops are 
sown ; the ¢alabun is still low, the /uéze (beans) no higher 
than a man’s hand. In these fields large flocks of geése 
wander about, and small broods of Hoflopterus spinosus and 
Sarrichherus fectus start up, screeching furiously at the 
stranger's approach. Now and again the bed of a dried-up 
watercourse furrows the sandy ground. The vegetation har- 
monises with the sand; thorny bushes of all kinds are 
very troublesome; a poor white convolvulus creeps over the 
powdery earth. 

“A long march brings us to the upper end of the great 
swamp—the same that we passed last year, but much more 
to the south, on the Makraka road, and on the way to Rejaf. 
It is caused by an infiltration from the Bahr-el-Jebel, pene- 
trating far into the country, and seldom drying, even in the 
upper and remote parts. The water was knee-deep; but our 
passage, which took rather more than a quarter of an hour, pre- 
sented no great difficulty till towards the end, when the sandy 
bottom changed to thick, hard mud. The swamp passed, we 
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came upon the ordinary Makraka road and entered Kurja. 
Felkin erroneously applies this name to a village; it be- 
longs to the district only, every village having a name of its 
own.” 

In the course of this journey Emin made a long stay at 
Bufi, where affairs appear to have been in a shocking con- 
dition ; the stores and the books were in hopeless confusion, 
and slave-dealing was being carried on on a very large scale. 
His diary, under date October 11th, states :— 

“So we are in the district of pile-work buildings. A 
bamboo fence ten feet high forms an enclosure, in which 
more than three hundred strong piles, rising to the height of 
a man, support a platform about eighty feet long by ninety 
feet wide, made of wood and bamboo, levelled off with cow- 
dung. Divided by a cane partition, the outer part is made 
into two reception-rooms fifteen feet in diameter, with low 
clay walls barely a yard in height, and surmounted by a high 
conical roof. The inner division, reserved for domestic pur- 
poses, comprises six small huts, in the midst of which a 
square opening is cut in the flooring for the ladders leading 
to the ground-floor, which contains the kitchen, stores, corn- 
crushers, murhakka, water, etc. The whole contrivance is 
most curious and remarkable, and no plausible reason can be 
assigned for constructing such platforms in this place, where 
the white ant is but rarely seen and the sandy soil is free 
of marshes or miasma. The station itself is a collection of 
separate homesteads, those belonging to the Danagla being 
distinguished from those of the natives by their greater filth. 
Once every hut had a bamboo fence of its own, but most of 
them have been allowed to decay; which is the more extra- 
ordinary as leopards come in broad daylight and carry off 
people from their huts. The negroes, however, are not much 
harmed, the leopards evincing a preference for white, or 
rather, brown flesh. Every homestead stands in a little 
garden, where maize, damie (a kind of white bean), onions, 
and tobacco are grown. Tomatoes have not yet found their 
way here; on the other hand, bananas, lemons, bitter orange 
trees, and the papaya I brought to our people from Uganda, 
have been introduced vd Makraka. Besides the usual cereals, 
the natives grow sweet potatoes, Corchorus, Gynandropsts, 
Hibiscus cannabinus, and two kinds of cotton (one with a 
whitey-brown seedtuft, Bari cotton having green seeds). 
ao and labour being plentiful, tillage might be consider- 
ably developed. Unfortunately, the curse of the slave traffic 
rests like a blight upon the land ; no one thinks of improving 
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his condition by any means but robbery, plunder, and slave- 
dealing. 

“T am already in receipt of lists claiming the restoration 
to their owners of more than two hundred slaves. Quite 
recently 500 carrier-loads of grain have been requisitioned 
from the natives and squandered, and not a soul knows 
what became of them. The stores are quite bare, the people 
complain of hunger, yet for hours we marched through 
fields of grain. One Abd-el-Sher, by sheer robbery, got 
together more than a hundred slaves—a fellow not even in 
the service, consequently without a shadow of justification 
for being here at all! And that miserable creature, Mula 
Effendi, was here as chief of the staff for three whole days, 
without ever opening his eyes to see what was going on! 

“The river Ayi, called by the natives Doghurguru, sweeps 
in a loop from S.S.W. to the N.W., and passes close to the 
station. It must be quite 130 to 160 feet wide here, and 
seems fairly deep; a canoe is being used as a ferry. The 
road from here to Ayak joins the one from Amadi to Ayak 
at Kirma, probably the ‘Kerimu’ referred to by Felkin, and 
identical with the place spoken of under that name by 
Petherik. It is now deserted. Roads lead from here to 
Shambi. I have also gathered something about a road to 
Bor branching off direct to Lado through the Mandari 
country, but am sorry not to be in a position to explore 
them, since the miserable slave business justly takes up all 
my time, particularly as not one of the officials will do any- 
thing in the matter, or even lend me a helping hand.” 

His description on the 14th of October, still at Bufi, is yet 
worse :— 

“ Notwithstanding every effort, I am still in the midst of 
slave disputes. The number claimed has risen to over four 
hundred, not including the concealed Monbuttu and Nyam- 
Nyam slaves, which have been got away to the little Bodoka 
Zeriba, due west from here. Between eight in the morning 
and one in the afternoon to-day, I restored one hundred and 
thirty negroes to their relatives and chiefs. Picture the 
negroes’ joy ! 

“T have never met with a more contemptible lot than the 
Danagla ; they have not even the effrontery of shame. They 
simply offer a passive resistance to everything. For instance, 
ten or twelve days ago I asked Mula Effendi, who is no 
better than they, to give me a report or reference about a 
Dongolaui—that is to say, a countryman of his—whom I 
wished to employ because he appeared to me a little better 
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than his fellows. Up to date I have not received the report, 
simply because Mula Effendi refuses to furnish the guarantees 
required of him. 

“To-day the chiefs of Lau or Lao, on the Rumbek road, 
came in,—of course with grievances against the Danagla at 
Ayak and Rumbek. A Bufi dragoman, long settled among 
the Mandaris—in fact, ruling them as their chief—pinioned 
two boys, and maltreated them to such an extent as to-dis- 
able their right hands for life; yet this very dragoman was 
strongly recommended to me as an excellent man. But then, 
murder goes for little in the Danagla code. 

“To-morrow the first batch of Danagla, escorted by drago- 
men, is to leave, vz¢ Madi, for Lado, to proceed by the first 
steamer to Khartoum. Nothing would please me more than 
to bundle off the whole lot; only I might incur the imputa- 
tion of spite against Gessi’s administration. So they must 
go piecemeal ; for these people would never be comfortable 
under my rule.” 

Affairs were equally unsatisfactory in the other villages of 
Rol, which he visited in succession: Ayak, Rumbek, Gok-el- 
Hassan, returning by Gora in Makraka, Ganda, and Wandi. 
At Ayak Emin was apprised that the Danagla, embittered 
because he freed their slaves, were conspiring against him, 
and contemplated murdering him when he reviewed the 
troops. So far from being intimidated, he suppressed the 
least semblance of revolt by his collected demeanour and 
placid self-possession. In Rumbek, also, the administration 
was open to grave criticism. 

Emin’s diary contains two other passages referring to this 
journey that are worth noting :— 

“ 27th October, Thursday—Among the Mittu tribes, lunatics 
are subjected to a singular treatment. A broad hole is made 
through a white-ant heap, and the patient, thrust in head 
first, is quickly pulled out from the other side. By this 
means the skin is subjected to irritation, said to be frequently 
attended with good results. Fever patients are treated by 
direct exposure to the rays of the sun, to induce perspiration. 
At Moddoberi, a woman suffering from rupia was visited by 
a man, who, after touching the scabs with three little sticks, 
muttering various incantations meanwhile, planted them in 
the ground so as to form a cone, and promised that the 
woman should recover. 

“209th October, Saturday—It seems that, even in this 
stronghold of the Danagla, and consequently of the slave 
trade, the old times are gone. The negroes absolutely refuse 
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to obey them, and it would not take much to exterminate 
the whole crew. Most of them begin to realise that they 
will have to leave here, and consequently they are liberating 
, the slaves on their own initiative. This morning I confiscated 
another dozen or so, and gradually we shall succeed in purg- 
ing the place. No doubt better times will then dawn for 
the natives. This morning I received a letter from Makraka, 
where my emissary had just seized twenty-five slaves, newly 
arrived from Monbuttu, together with the wretch of a Fakir 
who brought them. This ought, in some measure, to pacify 
Makraka ; although, while Bachit Bey is in power there, no 
lasting good can be done. Very early this morning I received 
a fine young specimen of the hunting leopard.” 
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THE MAHD?IS REBELLION 


N the 19th of December, 1881, Emin got back to Lado, 
where various changes had occurred. Lupton Bey, 
appointed Governor of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, had gone to 
Khartoum for instructions. Simultaneously Marcopolo, a 
brother of the Governor-General’s Secretary, had been made 
Deputy-Governor of the Equatorial Province. About this 
tine Emin first heard of the Mahdi rising, that politico- 
religious war of independence in the Soudan which, owing to 
the inability of the Egyptian Government to act in time, 
developed from paltry beginnings into one of the most serious 
upheavals that have convulsed the continent of Africa during 
the past decades. Lupton advised Emin that a certain 
Mohammed Ahmed, assuming the name of Mahdi (Messiah), 
had risen against the Government, that he was living on the 
island of Aba in the district of Kawa, and had under his 
command a great number of disaffected Dervishes. 

Emin’s diary refers to the closing days of 1881 very 
briefly :— 

“19th December.—A good four hours’ march brought us 
to Lado, where I received my letters and some instruments. 
My new deputy, Marcopolo, had also arrived. It reminds 
me of the old saying to the effect that ‘It does not take 
much to make the Pope’s cousin into a cardinal.’ Much to 
my sorrow, no one in Khartoum seems to have remembered 
that in order to collect and prepare zoological specimens I 
want ammunition, spirits, and the like, which I cannot pos- 
sibly manufacture here. I am therefore compelled once more 
to have recourse to glass beads, An extremely heavy mail 
monopolises my attention. 

“29th December to 31st of December (inclustve).—My new 
deputy is absolutely incompetent, and everything rests on me. 
Lado is making great progress. Permission has been given 
me to go to Khartoum: whether I should ever get back is 
another matter. ‘ Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes |’ 
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Emin wrote again to Junker before the close of the year 
as follows :— 

“Lado, 25th December—Just back here; I find that the 
steamer Bordein has arrived with a letter from Giegler Pasha 
for you, which I send herewith, adding in a little case all the 
newspapers that I have had myself, together with some 
tobacco. Dr. Behm and Dr. Schweinfurth have asked me to 
tender you their best compliments and hearty good wishes. 
I have wired vié Shakka to contradict the rumours that you 
have been robbed, and have asked Dr. Schweinfurth to in- 
form the Russian Consul that you are faring well. 

“T shall take care that Giegler Pasha receives your letters. 
Many thanks for the kind expressions you use respecting me. 
I should be much obliged if you will keep an eye on Bachit 
Bey, with whom I am most dissatisfied, and whom I sent 
only for want of a more suitable person. I am really much 
indebted to you for the map, and I must sincerely congratu- 
late you on its success. I trust you will be spared to com- 
plete the work in the same masterly style, and enjoy 
well-earned fame at home. 

“IT am expecting a visitor from Berlin—Mr. Loew, formerly 
of the Wheeler Expedition in Mexico. Marno has been 
raised to the dignity of Bey, and transferred to Fazogl. 
Lupton has arrived on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Marcopolo has 
come here to act as my vizier. The rumours of Rauf Pasha’s 
recall have proved unfounded. What can I send you? 
Please write again soon, as I may be away for some time. 
Have the 400 Monbuttu slaves I liberated at Mula Effendi’s 
stations arrived? Gambari, the Kubi chief, is here and now 
returning to his place, not a bad man, and obliging. Are 
you in want of a mule or an ass? I rely upon your coming 
to see me at the end of your journey, say vzd Wadelai.” 

During the first two months of 1882 Emin went on minor 
tours of inspection, and then set out for Khartoum, this being 
the journey mentioned in his letter to Junker. Going by 
water, he passed the island of Aba referred to above in 
connection with the Mahdi. Here the steamer Bordein was 
peremptorily stopped, in virtue of order from Khartoum to 
allow no vessel to pass without a special permit. Butas the 
Mahdi had already moved on to Fashoda, the permit was not 
long withheld. 

In the meantime Emin heard that the rumours of Rauf 
Pasha’s recall were not unfounded after all. At Cairo he 
had been held responsible for an abortive expedition, under- 
taken contrary to his orders by Rashid Bey, the Governor of 
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Fashoda, against the Mahdi, who had lately risen. Abd-el- 
Kader was chosen to succeed Rauf, who was already on the 
way to Cairo. 

At length, on the 7th of March, Emin reached Khartoum, 
being accorded a brilliant reception by the officials and 
notables. At the landing-stage he was welcomed, among 
others, by the then Deputy-Governor, Giegler Pasha, the 
Director of Finances, Busati Bey Madani (Gordon’s former 
Private Secretary), Abd-el-Kader’s Secretary, Marcopolo 
Bey, Consul Hansal, the Austro-Hungarian, and Lenniani, 
the Italian Consular Agent. 

Abd-el-Kader, the new Governor, had not yet arrived, and, 
as Emin did not intend the journey to be fruitless, he had to 
await his coming. Several weeks passed in this way, and 
Emin found the loss of time and want of any satisfactory 
result after all extremely trying. 

His stay in Khartoum and his negotiations with the new 
Governor-General were not particularly gratifying to him. 
His diary says :— 

“Though cheered and brightened by the kindness and 
amiability of all with whom I came in contact, Europeans or 
Arabs, the period between the roth of March and the 15th 
of June, the date of my long-deferred departure, was most 
uneasy. The circumstances which just at this time disturbed 
both Egypt and the Soudan, the want of purpose which 
characterised the Government at Khartoum, my own impo- 
tence to improve matters, the feeling of shame that Europeans 
should be more implacable with their fellow Europeans than 
the Arabs—all this, in view of my position directly between 
two factions, spoilt my stay, and even the untiring devotion 
of old friends and new, such as Hansal, Marquet, Harders, 
failed to make things more pleasant. The unhappy infatua- 
tion of the Government, of which I happened to be an official, 
was simply ludicrous, nor could I bring about the definite 
conclusion of any business I had affecting this province, 
want of formal authority being constantly urged as an excuse 
for procrastination. When, therefore, I was ordered to return 
without having accomplished anything, I felt bound to tele- 
graph to Abd-el-Kader explaining the position. He replied 
at once, bidding me await his arrival at Khartoum. Although 
he seems to be very intelligent, and has received a thoroughly 
European education, speaking French well and German pass- 
ably, he too is enamoured of the principle ‘slow but sure’; so 
I had to wait again and continue my daily petitions. When 
at last events hustled each other, and tidings of the revolution 
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in Alexandria were quickly followed by the news of the 
annihilation of Jussuf Pasha’s army at Jebel Fungus, the 
situation became too hot for him, and mainly, I believe, to 
get rid of my daily importunities, possibly out of fear for his 
province, he most kindly and graciously gave me leave to 
depart, and my old friend the Jsmaz/éa bore me south, 
Every member of the European colony at Khartoum, without 
exception, most of the Arab higher officials, and all the Turks, 
among whom, of course, I am numbered, came to see me off. 
Curiously enough, since Abd-el-Kader and Rashid Pasha’s 
arrival, everybody in official as well as unofficial circles has 
made Turkish the medium of conversation, and the humour 
of it is that I speak it better than any of them.” 

The result of his visit to Khartoum was the recall of Nur 
Bey Mohammed, commander-in-chief of the troops in the 
Equatorial Province, and of Lieutenant-Colonel Bachit Bey 
Batraki, chief officer of the Makraka district. As far as can 
be judged, this was very much against Emin’s wishes, as it 
deprived him of two experienced officers, a loss doubly felt 
at a time when fresh troubles loomed on the horizon. It 
must by no means be assumed that Emin ever ignored the 
fact that internal foes were always present in his province, or 
the consequent importance of being able to entrust the de- 
fence of its confines to experienced commanders. At all 
events, Vita Hassan’s ideas of the cause of recall of the two 
Beys are utterly erroneous. “Emin” he describes as a man 
“ever fearful of being overshadowed, exceedingly jealous of 
his power, bent upon its undivided retention, suspicious of 
every one. He requires his inferiors to remain insignificant ; 
the slightest tendency to rise renders him mistrustful of the 
aspirant, whom he forthwith seeks to remove, or failing that, 
to embarrass and to set him at variance with his brother 
officials by means of intrigues, and thus render him harmless.” 
This is an unmistakably Oriental view, which we reproduce 
here because it is highly desirable that any misconception to 
which such utterances might give rise should be nipped in 
the bud. One of Emin’s most prominent characteristics was 
his unselfishness, If, on the one hand, it was incumbent 
upon him, amidst the gross corruption of his surroundings, 
to repress most sternly the presumption of insubordinate 
officials, he certainly never placed the slightest obstacle in 
the way of genuine merit. On the contrary, he was always 
ready to welcome eminent men to his province. This is 
shown by innumerable minor traits, such as the sympathy 
and appreciation he extended towards the unselfish labours 
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of Gessi, and notably in his relations with men like Junker, 
Stuhlmann, Felkin, Casati, and others. 

In exchange for the competent officers he had withdrawn, 
the new Governor-General, hardly in a position as yet to grasp 
the situation in the Soudan, sent Emin a dozen other Egyp- 
tian officers who had quite recently evinced a lamentable 
want of trustworthiness and loyalty. 

When Emin was on the point of leaving Khartoum, a 
vessel brought up thirty-five officers transferred to the Soudan 
by way of punishment for participating in Arabi’s rebellion. 
Abd-el-Kader desired Emin to take twelve of them to Lado! 

On the way back to his province Emin was met by the 
intelligence that the spirit of rebellion had spread to 
Equatoria. 


What the Soudan Owes to Emin 


BEFORE following the course of events, a brief review 
of Emin’s work and achievements as Governor of 
Equatoria may not be out of place. For, as afterwards the 
edifice which he had erected at the cost of so much labour 
and persistent application miserably collapsed, solely owing 
to the attitude of the central Government in Egypt, which 
was prevented by England from adopting energetic measures, 
it was inevitable that all those who from any motive what- 
ever had a grudge against him and envied his successes 
should represent his actions in a totally unjustifiable manner. 

In England some have sought to represent Emin’s suc- 
cesses as Gordon’s work. Deprived of the latter’s guidance, 
they allege that Emin would have been incapable of govern- 
ing his province or of keeping his officers and officials under 
control. He has been likened to a junior master, very good 
at his work so long as he could call in some one else to 
castigate wilful pupils. Dr. Felkin was at some pains to 
correct this impression, and its fallacy is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that from July, 1878, when, by the steamer 
arriving in Lado, Emin was informed of his appointment 
as Governor, to April, 1880, when Gordon had already left 
Egypt, the obstruction of the Nile by the “Siidd” prevented 
‘any kind of vessel from reaching Lado, Emin being thus 
entirely cut off and left to his own resources, When Gordon, 
as we shall see, returned to Khartoum on the 18th of February, 
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1884, he was most desirous of helping and supporting the 
Governor of Equatoria, but his hands were tied. 

Even in the days when Gordon, as Governor of Equatoria, 
entrusted Emin with missions to Uganda, etc. the latter had 
displayed his rare gift of handling the natives with tact and 
discretion. It was just this which afterwards so greatly 
facilitated his work in the Soudan, and permitted him to 
attain the most surprising success. 

His kindly disposition and sense of justice, no less than 
his ardour as an explorer and his diplomacy, impelled him 
to keep everything in view, and, above all, to make a close 
study of the natives. He endeavoured to sound their feelings 
and thoughts, their habits and tribal laws, their customs and 
ideas. He adapted his words and demeanour to their 
capacity, bearing in mind the principle, unquestionably 
correct, that the lower a man’s education and intellectual 
standpoint, the less is he in a position to enter into the 
feelings and sentiments of those of a different race and 
different manner of thought. A child cannot appreciate the 
aims and conduct of adults, and the Central African as com- 
pared with Europeans is in the position of a child. The 
negro chief's exaggerated idea of his own importance, ridi- 
culous to us, is in principle quite justified. A thorough- 
going egotist, he recognises only the right of might which 
he has experienced, yields to it so long as it overawes him, 
but endeavours to escape from it as soon as he can. He is 
only to be gained over by the offer of tangible advantages 
which appear to him calculated to increase his power and 
possessions. He is, however, extremely cunning and astute 
in recognising these advantages. He detains the passing 
traveller because the mere fact of his stay with him increases 
his standing and influence ; besides, the traveller is in pos- 
session of a good many things which, to the African, appear. 
worth having and worth the trouble of begging for, or getting 
by a ruse or even by force. In this respect we need but 
refer to the exploiting, and to a certain extent plundering, 
of those who visited Mtesa, King of Uganda, the most 
striking example being the celebrated explorer Stanley, who, 
in 1875, was virtually a prisoner of that tyrant. African 
chiefs conclude alliances only with those who are prepared 
to offer particular advantages. Now, if these advantages are 
of a nature unknown and incomprehensible to the negro, 
as are those of a higher civilisation, it is certainly requisite 
to consider the matter from the standpoint of the African, 
to gain his confidence by benefits that he can realise, and by 
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gradual progress and education lead him to loftier concep- 
tions. But this necessary descent to the negro’s standard 
is all the more difficult since it is essential at the same time 
to avoid any loss of dignity and to firmly resent any pre- 
sumption on his part. Like a child, the African has a very 
keen sense of justice, leading him not only to punish the 
offences of others, but to accept punishment as justified for 
his own misdeeds, and to look upon too much lenience with 
contempt. In many respects, however, his ideas of right 
and wrong may differ entirely from those of the European. 
Herein lie the great difficulties of intercourse. 

In Uganda and Unyoro affairs were very complicated and 
badly managed, but in spite of that Emin succeeded in 
greatly impressing both kings with the influence of his per- 
sonality and the power of Equatoria, at the same time gaining 
their confidence to such an extent that they allotted whole 
districts for occupation by Egyptian troops, and even over- 
looked the excesses of an ill-disposed Egyptian official. In 
order to do full justice to Emin’s merits, his successes and 
failures should be compared with those of other provincial 
governors of the Soudan, and the fact should not be lost 
sight of that he did not immediately succeed Gordon, but 
undertook the Government of Equatoria after an interregnum 
of several years. And what an interregnum it was! First, 
two Americans, Prout and Mason, then two Egyptians, 
Kucskuk Aga and Ibrahim Fauzi, each worse, more negligent, 
more covetous than the other. What Gordon accomplished 
had long since been undone; the natives were despoiled and 
slave-raiding flourished more than ever. The revenue sank 
to such a low ebb that the administration showed an annual 
deficit of 430,000. And how did the Central Government 
support Emin when he assumed the Governorship? Equa- 
toria became their penal colony. If they had any refractory, 
violent, or criminal elements among the soldiery and officials, 
they sent them to Emin, and not only was he compelled to 
live with them, but he had to select from amongst them 
managers of stations and stores and officers for his troops. 
These circumstances should be borne in mind when con- 
sidering what Emin effected, alone and for years, without 
the help and support of any kindred spirit, in such an 
extensive territory. When the Mahdi rising broke out, his 
province extended 375 miles from east to west, and 275 
miles from north to south. As we have seen, Vita Hassan 
had only recently arrived. Junker and Cassati came much 
later. 
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When Junker came to Lado in 1884, he was astonished 
at the changes that had taken place since he first crossed 
Equatoria in 1878, The solitude and deserted villages that 
once met the traveller's gaze had been replaced by well- 
tilled fields and browsing cattle, and hospitable villagers 
came forth to greet the passing stranger. The human animal, 
dreading work and hunted for barter, had become a trustful, 
industrious husbandman. Instead of an agglomeration of 
wretched hovels, the stations were now substantial buildings ; 
the former wilderness of desolation and filth had given place 
to well-laid-out grounds and gardens, and to trees laden 
with fruit. The province was out of debt. After three 
years’ work, Emin had showed a surplus of 41,200. In 
later years, when the surplus revenue could no more be 
transmitted to the capital, Emin collected stores of ivory 
valued in Cairo and England at £600,000. The baneful 
ivory, this modern “treasure of the Incas,” doubtless played 
a large part in regard to Stanley’s expedition. Emin’s 
enemies and those who envied him have not shrunk from 
asserting that its acquisition was the underlying motive of his 
last journey, although every one who has the slightest know- 
ledge of the circumstances is bound to admit that this ivory, 
belonging not to Emin, but to the Egyptian Government, 
assuming the alleged quantities ever existed, must long since 
have fallen into the hands of the Mahdi. 

But the most striking testimony to his efficiency, to the 
powerful influence of his personality, to the genius brought 
to light in his domination over savages in the state of nature, 
and over semi-civilised corruption, is the resistance which 
Emin, whose purely military talents were not conspicuous, 
offered from 1883 up to Stanley’s arrival at Wadelai in April, 
1888 (that is, five long years), not only to the storm of foes 
from without, to Mahdists under arms, and to rebellious ' 
negro tribes, but also to the agitation, intrigues, and disorders 
of domestic enemies, secret Mahdists, and calumnious mal- 
contents. The account of this struggle against enemies 
within ‘and without will form the subject of the succeeding 
chapter. 


Equatoria Before the Mahdi Rising 


i 1881, as above related, the extent of Emin’s province 

was materially increased by the incorporation of the 

Monbuttu country, detached from the Government of the 
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Bahr-el-Ghazal. The latter province was previously under 
the administration of Romolo Gessi, an Italian explorer, 
who in the long run found himself unequal to the task 
of adequately protecting it from the incursions of hostile 
tribes. 

Gessi contemplated returning to Italy because he had to 
answer to the Government for a series of cruelties, which 
there is little doubt he practised, invariably from humanita- 
rian motives however, and directed against slave-dealers 
(notably Suleiman, the son of Ziber, who was inveigled into 
surrender, court-martialled, and shot). They in turn lodged 
innumerable complaints against Gessi. Aftera terrible catas- 
trophe on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, owing to the failure of pro- 
visions, he reached Khartoum and proceeded, vid Suakim, 
to Suez, where he died in want and misery at the French 
Hospital shortly after landing, without ever again seeing home 
or kindred. 

At that time the power of Egypt in the Soudan may be 
considered to have attained its greatest height. The preced- 
ing pages have set forth how greatly Emin, untiringly zealous 
for the welfare of the people under his charge, contributed 
to the prosperity of the equatorial part of this extensive 
region. His administration covered fifty stations: three 
established by Sir Samuel Baker; twelve others by Gordon, 
some of them abandoned since; all the rest founded by 
Emin, as centres from which the officials could maintain the 
peace and security of the country, and organise the service 
of porters. The subordinate officials at these stations were 
under explicit orders to put an end to the slave traffic, to 
prevent the natives from making war on one another, and 
to ensure the due receipt of the levies of cattle and grain. 
But Emin’s officials were utterly unfit, unreliable, and above 
all, morally deficient for such work. The troops likewise were 
little to be trusted; they were harsh with the natives and 
insubordinate to their officers. 

Inherently defective as were the foundations of Egyptian 
rule in the Soudan, the means employed to maintain~it were 
still more unhappy, resting mainly on the terror inspired sixty 
years earlier by the successes of that ferocious conqueror, 
Mehemet Ali, and later by those of Baker and Gordon. 
Mehemet’s policy resolved itself into unspeakable oppression 
and extortion, and its results were aggravated by abuse of 
authority. The governors could not possibly see everything, 
and despite the most stringent administrative orders, when- 
ever they were not on the spot, the officials tolerated slave- 
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dealing and enforced compulsory service. Exactions and 
waste of stores, or worse, became the order of the day. 

An official staff of this description paralysed even the 
energy of Gordon; not one of his well-intentioned plans was 
duly or effectively carried out. And these were the kind of 
men Emin had to work with. He himself designated his 
“assistants” as a set of drunken gamblers, “ Disobedience,” 
he wrote, “has become their second nature.” Next to the 
officials, two other scourges lay upon the country: the Da- 
nagla or Dongolese, of whom mention has repeatedly been 
made, mostly pedlars, trading up and down the country, 
selling cloth and gunpowder to the natives. Some of them 
were in the Government service, forming the nucleus of the 
irregular militia, or filling the post of headman or dragoman™ 
in the villages. Not one of these men, however, would do 
any work, living more or less by what they succeeded in ex- 
torting from the natives. The extent of these abuses may be 
gathered from the fact that in some parts of the province the 
Danagla constituted a fifth of the population. In a letter to 
Professor Schweinfurth, Emin writes : ‘Robbery has gone on 
so largely and for so long that I marvel at anything being 
left. That the negroes are not yet exterminated is assuredly 
not the fault of the Government.” 

We have observed that Emin’s chief care was directed to 
ridding the country of the Danagla. Such of them as were 
“of no occupation, dependent on the bounty of God,” were 
restored to their native soil, that is to their homes in the 
region of Khartoum, those who could point to visible means 
of subsistence being threatened with a like fate should any 
cause for complaint arise against them. For every detach- 
ment of irregular Danagla Emin supplemented the garrisons 
by an officer and fifty regulars, Wherever he discovered 
slaves, they were liberated and sent to their homes. All that 
lay in his power Emin did, sometimes with lasting success— 
in fact, Dr. Felkin paid a public tribute to the safety of 
Equatoria for travellers. His opinion of the German Gover- 
nor is expressed in his work, Uganda and the Egyptian 
Soudan, in the following terms :— 

“Dr. Emin is one of the most amiable and unselfish men 
I ever met; he assists strangers as far as in him lies, and 
shared with us whatever comforts he could call his own. He 
furnished us with exhaustive information about the countries 
he knows so well, and we are indebted to him for a multi- 
plicity of facts touching the manners and customs of the 
people. 
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“ His one aim is to render the people confided to his care 
happy and contented, to benefit and elevate them. How 
much he has done will probably never be fully known, but I 
can testify to one thing—slavery and ill-treatment of natives 
have disappeared from all his district. The natives live on 
good terms with the soldiery, in peace and happiness. Al- 
though for nearly two years the province had received no 
supplies of any kind, he had satisfied all requirements ; and 
though the clothing of many of his troops had shrunk toa 
mere loin-cloth, I heard no murmuring whatsoever. In spite 
of his absorbing cares, he finds time to collate important 
geographical and meteorological observations. He conducts 
the only hospital in the province, namely the one at Lado, 
with the help of a single assistant, whose medical knowledge 
is limited enough.” 

At the time of Emin’s return from Khartoum to Lado, in 
the summer of 1882, Equatoria was full of bright promise for 
the future; great as were the internal difficulties that remained 
to be overcome, Emin felt that he could master them. But 
a fresh enemy arose from without, whose wild assaults the 
Equatorial Province, destitute of support from the mother 
country, could not indefinitely sustain. The events which 
subsequently decided the fate of Equatoria, and that of its 
indefatigable governor, are intimately connected with the 
celebrated Mahdi rising, or its consequences. 


Synopsis of the Mahdi Rising 


1 order to form a correct opinion on the occurrences in 
Equatoria during the next two years, it is necessary in 
the first place to glance at the progress of the rising without. 
The causes which provoked the rebellion, and necessarily 
rendered the struggle at once political and religious, have 
been indicated. We have also noticed some of the incidents 
that marked the first year of the revolt. If we now briefly 
refer to them again, it is for the sake of completeness and 
coherence. | 
Mohammed Ahmed, a Nubian from the province of Don- 
gola, originally intended for a ship’s carpenter, early attended 
the school at the Mosque of the Tomb in Khartoum, con- 
ducted by a Fakir who claimed descent from the patron of 
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Khartoum, Sheikh Hogeli, and kinship with Mahomet the 
prophet. His education being completed in this and another 
school near Berber, Mohammed Ahmed first settled down at 
Imam, near Kawa, on the White Nile, and afterwards on the 
island of Aba. He soon acquired a widespread reputation 
for piety and holiness, contriving at the same time to become 
allied by marriage with the most influential Bedouin chiefs 
of the neighbourhood. 

In the summer of 1881 he declared himself to be the 
promised “last” prophet, the Mahdi, and that he was called 
to reform the religion of Islam and diffuse it over the face 
of the earth. At the same time he refused to pay any more 
taxes. 

The matter being reported to the Governor-General, Rauf, 
he despatched a commission of inquiry with orders to bring 
Mohammed Ahmed to Khartoum, but the commission ac- 
complished nothing. Its chief, Abu Saud, who was sent 
again, but this time at the head of 300 troops, was openly 
opposed on the way to Aba by the Bagara Bedouins, whose 
profound esteem and confidence Mohammed Ahmed had 
already gained. The incapacity of the Egyptian commis- 
sioner was such that he suffered his detachment to be mowed 
down almost to a man without inflicting any damage in 
return. 

But the Governor-General himself was unequal to the task 
before him. He ordered Mohammed Pasha Said, Governor 
of the province of Kordofan, a man advanced in years, to 
march against Mohammed Ahmed, whom the people gene- 
rally were beginning to call Mahdi. The troops moved on 
to the mountains of Takalle, in the south of Kordofan, whither 
the Mahdi had turned from Aba, with barely two hundred 
partisans, whilst the Governor of Kordofan had a force ten 
times that number. But instead of breaking the Mahdi’s 
power with one bold stroke, and seizing his person, Moham- 
med Pasha was content with an attack on the vanguard, and 
permitted the Mahdi himself to escape.- Rauf shared in the 
belief that this engagement sufficed. 

The so-called Mahdi, however, began to attract followers 
to his harbour of refuge, Jebel Jedir, the mountains between 
El Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, and the town of Fashoda 
on the White Nile. The Governor of this town, Rashid Bey, 
a Circassian, realising more clearly than Mohammed Said 
and Rauf had done what a menace this rising was to Egyp- 
tian dominion in the Soudan, led a determined expedition 
of 420 men against the Mahdi; but he also had underesti- 
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mated the power of the rebels, and his troops, like those of 
Abu Saud, were annihilated. 

In the meantime—the beginning of 1882—Rauf, recalled 
to Cairo, was temporarily replaced in Khartoum by Giegler 
Pasha, who, on hearing of Rashid Bey’s disaster, equipped 
a fresh expedition—the fourth—numbering 3,000 men, 
with a few guns; but it was commanded by Jussuf, a most 
incompetent man. It took him months to get anywhere 
near the affected district ; the rainy season overtook him, 
and when at length he quitted Fashoda on the march to 
Jebel Jedir, the country was one vast swamp. On the 7th 
of June the Mahdi’s people, who had closely followed his 
march, suddenly swooped down on his camp, unguarded by 
a single outpost, and with the exception of a few hundred, 
put the whole of the detachment to the sword. 

The news of this latest reverse was all the more crushing 
for Khartoum as, only a few months previously, Giegler Pasha 
had declined the reinforcements which Rauf Pasha had asked 
for at Cairo as unnecessary. On the other hand, tidings of 
the Mahdi’s successes brought him a constant stream of ad- 
herents. The rising spread to Sennar, the province east of 
the White Nile; skirmishes occurred in various places, success 
remaining almost invariably with the Mahdists. 

In August, 1882, they took Tajara. Bara and El Obeid, 
the capital of Kordofan, were forced to capitulate a few 
months later. In his work, The Soudan under Egyptian Rule, 
Richard Buchta inclines to the view that the Governor of 
Kordofan, the Mohammed Pasha Said above mentioned, 
might even then by a vigorous action have put an end to 
Mahdism. “But,” he adds, “the old Pasha never seemed 
quite clear whether he was not face to face with the chosen 
prophet of God, and therefore left him alone.” Buchta was 
intimately acquainted with the Soudan at that time; if his 
conclusion be correct, it would go far to explain the Mahdi’s 
absolutely marvellous victories, and his extraordinary influ- 
ence. 

In the early days of the following yeat, 1883, the new 
Governor-General of the Soudan, Abd-el-Kader, having 
assumed command of the Egyptian troops in person, suc- 
ceeded in tranquillising Sennar; but he too was deficient in 
the vigour requisite for following up his success. More- 
over, personal intrigues were set on foot against him, ending 
‘in his recall about the middle of the same year. The rising 
soon gathered fresh strength. On the White Nile, as well as 
in Kordofan, and soon after in Slatin Bey’s province of Dar- 
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fur, all was in full revolt against Egyptian rule, and even on 
the very shores of the Red Sea the Mahdi gained adherents 
among the Hadendowas. 

That the Egyptian Government at Cairo, in the presence 
of all this disorder, refrained from active intervention is ac- 
counted for by the anxiety prevailing nearer home. Arabi’s 
revolt was, comparatively speaking, soon suppressed ; only to 
be followed, however, by the period of England’s unlimited 
influence. The London Cabinet wanted the Khedive to 
abandon the Soudan altogether. Even Lord Dufferin, the 
envoy entrusted with the negotiations at Cairo, who soon be- 
came convinced that his Government was asking too much, 
suggested that Darfur and Kordofan would have at least to 
be abandoned. Very probably his advice was the best for 
Egypt. If at that moment operations had been restricted to 
the defence of the other provinces, the most productive dis- 
tricts and the entire course of the Nile would have remained 

"Egyptian. But Cairo could not bring itself to give up the 
western provinces, in spite of their having so long been a 
hotbed of sedition, and of the fact that their pacification, 
quite apart from the fight with the Mahdi, would involve the 
whole available forces of the Government. Orders to the 
Governors of the Soudan provinces bade them maintain their 
ground at all costs, but the means of doing so were almost 
wholly wanting. In particular, there was a dearth of reliable 
officers, and Abd-el-Kader, foreseeing the consequences of 
this so long ago as the autumn of 1882, had asked for 
foreigners to officer the troops in the field against the 
Mahdi. 

In accordance with this, the Khedive engaged Colonel 
Hicks, a retired Indian officer, as chief of the general staff, 
furnishing him with seven other officers; at the same time 
ordering the discharged and disbanded soldiery of Arabi to 
be sent to the Soudan. How unreliable these troops were 
may be gathered from the fact that they were sent up-stream 
without arms or ammunition, receiving gun and sword only on 
arrival at their destination. 

Hicks, raised to the rank of Pasha, reached Khartoum in 
March, 1883. Meanwhile, Abd-el-Kader had assembled his 
troops at Kawa to march against the Mahdi, who with six 
thousand men again threatened Sennar. Hicks Pasha brought 
up considerable reinforcements, which at once took their place 
in the Soudanese ranks, commanded nominally by Suleiman 
Pasha, it being deemed unwise for a Christian to appear as 
commander-in-chief of forces about to be engaged in.a com- 
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bat which the Mahdi’s proclamation had invested with the 
character of a “holy war.” 

At Marabish, not far from the island of Aba, where the 
Mahdi rising originated, a bloody engagement ended in a 
brilliant victory for Egypt. The insurgents submitted, and 
for the time being the provinces of Sennar and Khartoum 
were saved. 

Hicks Pasha was now expected to reconquer Kordofan, 
Suleiman, who had contrived to put all manner of obstacles 
in the way of the chief of the staff, was recalled and replaced 
by Allah-ed-din Pasha, the change being more apparent than 
real, for the new-comer evinced the same inimical disposition 
to the Englishman as had his predecessor. Hicks required 
another 6,000 men and a war fund of £120,000, for 
which he applied in Cairo through Sir Edward Malet, the 
British Consul-General ; the latter put pressure on the Egyp- 
tian Government, and finally it was determined to second 
Hicks. Sir Edward, however, informed Hicks that the British 
Government had no connection with the matter, and could not 
approve his plans. In this way, the British formally repudi- 
ated any reponsibility for contingencies. Instead of satis- 
fying Hicks, the Khedive despatched only 3,000 men and 
£40,000, and it is nothing short of incomprehensible that 
the general nevertheless decided to open the campaign, his 
strength, according to his own description, being totally in- 
adequate. 

On the oth of September, 1883, at the head of some 10,000 
men, with twenty guns, 500 horses, and 5,500 camels, Hicks 
moved from Khartoum along the left bank of the Nile to- 
wards Duem. Great difficulties beset his path from the start. 
The populace were very hostile to the Egyptians. He could 
not even cover his rear, for fear of subjecting troops detached 
for this service to sudden attacks in force. From Duem, 
Hicks turned towards EI Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, 
which, as already stated, was in the Mahdi’s hands. During 
the advance his numbers perforce diminished by drafts left to 
garrison the stations along the line of communication. The 
Mahdi, meanwhile, knew every step they took. Skirmishing 
continued daily. Soon the water failed. Added to all this, 
the dissensions between Allah-ed-din and Hicks grew daily 
more acute. On the 2nd of November the Egyptian troops 
found themselves surrounded in the midst of a thorny thicket 
at Kashgil. A four days’ battle ended in the ruthless slaugh- 
ter of the whole army. The few facts that have become 
known, reached us by way of El Obeid ; to this day, however, 
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nothing is certain about the catastrophe, except that not one 
Egyptian was spared. 

The Mahdi himself took no part in the combat; as on the 
occasion of former sanguinary encounters, he remained at a 
sufficiently safe distance. The army sacrificed on this fatal 
field was the last of the Khedive’s effective forces ; the power 
of the Mahdi, on the other hand, increased by leaps and 
bounds, and though he stopped at El Obeid, the whole of the 
country south of Khartoum was virtually in his hands. 

Nor did things fare better among the Hadendowas in the 
province of Taka, or on the Red Sea littoral. A former 
slave-dealer, Osman Digna, deprived of his profession by the 
suppression of the traffic, after getting himself appointed 
Emir by the Mahdi, actively fostered the disaffection in this 
district. One Egyptian expedition after another suffered 
destruction ; a small force under Baker Pasha, the brother of 
Sir Samuel, landed at Suakim and penetrated into the in- 
terior, only to be wiped out by the Hadendowas before the 
middle of December, 1883, its chief barely escaping with his 
life. The insurgents threatened Suakim itself, and only the 
landing of British marines prevented their victorious ad- 
vance. 

Thereupon the London Cabinet decided that Egypt should 
abandon the Soudan. Neither the Khedive, nor his Govern- 
ment under Nubar Pasha, a man most deferential to Britain, 
had any objection. The only question was how to withdraw 
the officials and garrisons, a task of considerable difficulty in 
view of the rapidly rising tide of Mahdism. On the repre- 
sentations of the London Foreign Office, the Khedive en- 
trusted it to General Gordon, who in this way assumed the 
Governor-Generalship for the second time, but on the present 
occasion with very extensive powers. The instructions given 
to Gordon Pasha at Cairo on the 25th of January, 1884, by 
the hands of Sir Evelyn Baring, the British Chargé d’ Affaires, 
set forth, amongst other matter, that :— 

“The number of Europeans at Khartoum is understood to 
be limited, but the local authorities estimate that from ten to 
fifteen thousand persons, including native Christians and 
Egyptian officials, their wives, children and dependants, will 
leave the city the moment the Egyptian garrison withdraws. 
The Government of His Khedivial Highness is most anxious 
that nothing should be omitted to secure the retreat of these 
people, and of the Egyptian garrisons, without loss of life. 
You are to bear in mind that the principal purpose to be 
accomplished is the withdrawal from the Soudan: This 
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policy was adopted after the most careful consideration by 
the Egyptian Government and on the advice of Her Majesty’s 
ministers. £100,000 have been placed to your credit with the 
Finance Department, and further sums will be remitted to 
you at your request when the above amount is exhausted. 
As regards the difficult undertaking which lies before you, 
you may depend that the authorities at Cairo, both English 
and Egyptian, will spare no effort to assist and support you 
by every means at their command.” 

Lord Granville, the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, had expressly empowered Gordon beforehand to 
undertake any service with which the Egyptian authorities 
might entrust him. It is of some importance to emphasise 
this fact in order to establish that Gordon before leaving had 
done everything to secure the support he considered indis- 
pensable, yet sufficient, for the successful performance of his 
duties in the Soudan. And as late as February, 1884, Mr. 
Gladstone stated in the House of Commons that Gordon was 
free to choose his own means for carrying out his mission. 

But withal, Gordon could not fail to perceive very quickly 
that the object he had declared himself ready to accomplish 
was unattainable. Even before he reached Khartoum he was 
compelled to report to Sir Evelyn Baring the impossibility of 
reinstating the former Sultans or their successors in the 
several provinces, and of federating them, as proposed by the 
London Cabinet. 

On the 11th of February, 1884, he reached Berber, and 
calling together the Sheikhs and notables, declared to them 
that in future the Soudan should enjoy self-government, and 
remitted all arrears of taxes. Naturally enough, the natives 
were overjoyed; this also explains the invariably cordial 
reception accorded to Gordon, thus confirming his hope of 
successfully completing the mission entrusted to him by 
the Khedive and the Foreign Office. On the 18th of Feb- 
ruary Khartoum acclaimed him as the Saviour of the People, 
and in an ecstasy of enthusiasm even as “Sultan of the 
Soudan.” 

This alone, however, could not solve the problem. He 
soon realised that the withdrawal of the garrisons would be 
impossible without strong military co-operation. For awhile 
he succeeded in keeping up communication with Cairo, by 
‘means of the Nile steamers; but the Mahdists, renewing their 
inroads with greater obstinacy, cut him off from Egypt and 
completely surrounded him. When it was too late, the same 
Cabinet which had promised him every assistance, decided to 
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send to the Soudan a larger force, under General Wolseley. 
Before relief could reach him, Gordon was betrayed, and on 
the 26th of January, 1885, he was one of the first victims to 
the murderous fanaticism of the Mahdists. 

Wolseley meanwhile set his troops in motion. An advance 
towards Berber failed completely; a second, from Korti upon 
Metemmeh, some fifty miles down stream from Khartoum, 
met with no better success. Wolseley returned to Upper 
Egypt in July, 1885. Only a few places in Dongola were 
left to Egypt; these also had to be abandoned some months 
later, so that by the end of the year the frontier was some- 
where near Wady Halfa. Here at length the Mahdists were 
checked by a double repulse; but as to Wolseley marching 
south, that was out of the question. 

Just as little success attended the English expedition, 
under General Graham, intended to strike the Nile from 
Suakim, but held in check by Osman Digna. 

In the midst of these exploits of his armies, Mohammed 
Ahmed, the Mahdi, died of small-pox at Omdurman, opposite 
Khartoum. His successor, Abdullah, prosecuted the war 
with energy. In the following years he undertook some 
successful expeditions against Abyssinia, which ended in 
1889 with the battle of Metemmeh, where John the Negus 
was killed, Abdullah simultaneously attacking the southern 
provinces of the Soudan. As far back as 1884 Equatoria 
had suffered from the inroads of the Mahdi, but repelled 
them. In 1886 the Mahdists again assailed the province. 

The foregoing summary will suffice for the present; the 
description of the events in Equatoria, and the further admin- 
istration of the province by Emin Pasha, will afford occasion 
to refer to the Mahdi rising again. 
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URING Emin’s stay at Khartoum, premonitory signs 

of the Mahdi rising were clearly discernible. His 

impressions on the situation are summarised in a letter to 

Dr. Schweinfurth, written on the 21st of April, 1882, soon 
after his arrival :-— 

“As the new Governor-General (Abd-el-Kader) will come 
at a period of confusion and excitement, his appointment, 
with the measures and changes it may involve, are the sole 
topics of conversation. You know about ‘Mahdi’ Moham- 
med Ahmed, how he found followers, and exterminated 
nearly the whole force of the Mudir of Fashoda; this worthy 
man, but poor soldier, courted death and disaster by neglect 
of elementary precautions on the march. Encouraged by 
his success, the Mahdi sent messengers in every direction to 
summon the Arab tribes, saying that the time had come to 
hunt the ‘Turk’ from the Soudan. This had the desired 
effect, and disturbances and revolt broke out simultaneously 
in various places. 

“Had any troops been available at the time, the situation 
would have presented no great difficulty. Unfortunately 
Khartoum was unprepared. The neighbouring Arabs 
“attacked Sennar, and, with the exception of the Government 
buildings, which were defended by the small garrison, they 
burnt down everything, killed both natives and foreigners, and 
oo on an expedition against Kawa on the White 

ile, 

‘“‘Near Messelemie, a Sherif, Ahmed Tala, proclaimed his 
independence, and refused to serve the Government any 
longer. Postal and telegraphic communications were stopped. 
The wave of sedition then passed over Kordofan, bringing 
robbery, violence, and the isolation of Darfur. Giegler Pasha 
made great endeavours to meet the demands made upon him, 
and a very gloomy situation awaits the new Governor-General 
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when he arrives, armed simply with plans for improvements 
and reforms. | 

“You are. familiar with the famous Egyptian scheme for 
the administration of the Soudan, published in the Phare 
a’ Alexandrie; and as you spent some time in the Soudan 
yourself, you are in a position to appreciate its merits and its 
demerits. It is an open question whether it would not have 
been more to the purpose, and more conducive to the best 
interests of the administration, to leave the whole of the 
arrangements to His Excellency, as he will now be on the 
spot. Abd-el-Kader’s first business will be to carefully 
reconsider the proposed redistribution of the mudiries into 
four large provinces, as decreed from Cairo, being in many 
ways unsuited to the geographical conditions, and to com- 
mercial and administrative requirements. For instance, the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, practically inseparable from Equatoria, and 
whose outlet must certainly be Khartoum, was to be lopped 
off and tacked on to the western province, Darfur and 
Kordofan! In Egypt they seem to have altogether ignored 
that it is just the frontier between Darfur, Kordofan, and the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal that forms the important focus of the slave 
traffic. Again, there are military considerations ; our limited 
number of available troops must be made the most of, so as 
to be ready to face contingencies on every side. 

“During the past few days we witnessed a gay military 
spectacle. Regulars recalled from the Abyssinian frontier— 
negroes and Egyptians—mingling with loyal Shaikié horse 
and the newly organised Turkish irregulars. By skilful 
management, a force has been despatched to Kordofan, 
whilst reinforcements are on the point of leaving for Sennar 
and Jebel Jedir. 

“But perhaps the Governor-General’s most important task 
is the humanitarian work, involved in the slave question— 
practically the focus of Soudanese interests. The appoint- 
ment of Giegler Pasha as chief of the department for the 
suppression of the slave traffic is a decided step in the right 
direction. His mature experience, his entire independence— 
he is second only to the Governor-General—the number of 
soldiers and officials at his disposal—all qualify and strengthen 
him for the unflinching execution of his task. Comprehen- 
sive instructions have been issued to the Mudirs of the 
several provinces, greatly enlarging their scope of action 
beyond the old standard of the Anglo-Egyptian convention. 
And, as the abolition of slavery has now been publicly pro- 
claimed for the first time de juve,a much more enlightened 
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procedure has been prescribed for the manumission of such 
as claim their release or such as suffer ill-treatment. It is 
obvious that as soon as, by the application of this principle, 
slaves realise their altered position, the most sweeping social 
changes must ensue and the existing bonds between slaves 
and their owners be de facto broken. The Governor-General 
of the Soudan has repeatedly assured the writer that these 
matters are of the greatest moment to him, adding that he 
would devote the utmost care to the slave question, and be 
quite prepared to further any movement in this connection. 
Let us wish him every success, and extend to him every 
sympathy, although his work is unaccompanied by the 
ostentation hitherto so much in vogue.” 

A month later Emin’s outlook was much more rosy. The 
new Governor-General, Abd-el-Kader, had arrived. That he 
did not consider the situation serious may be concluded from 
the fact already mentioned that he recalled the two superior 
officers from Equatoria. Khartoum lulled itself with the 
idea of profound security, war being the very last thing to 
enter people’s minds; in fact, Emin found Abd-el-Kader 
disposed to favour scientific research. 

When Emin returned to Lado he found an enormous 
accumulation of work awaiting him, so that fresh journeys 
were out of the question for some weeks. By the beginning 
of September the pressure was somewhat lessened, and he 
began to think of visiting portions of his provinces that 
were hitherto unknown to him. So far the Mahdi rising had 
not affected him; in fact, being at Lado, he was presumably 
quite ignorant of any further disturbances. On the toth of 
September, 1882, shortly before setting out, he again writes 
to Camperio at Milan :— 

Ord. 2 According to my latest information, Dr. Junker 
has left my station, Tingasi, for Monbuttu, going in the 
direction of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. He wrote to me on the 4th 
of August, saying that he would return to Europe in 1883, as 
his journey of exploration was drawing to an end. Casati is 
still at Tingasi, and purposes, I believe, to await my coming. 
His last letter, dated August 31st, had probably left before 
he got mine. So I think I may hear from him again in a 
few days, and shall send him whatever he asks for. I have 
sent him a few trifles already. 

“{ am much surprised at the silence of Lupton Bey; he 
has not written for two months. In view of what took place 
at Khartoum, and the numerical proportion of the Bagaras, I 
am led to fear that unpleasant events may be happening 
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there. On the other hand, I am happy to state that the 
condition of this province, the most recent acquisition, and 
the most isolated possession of the Egyptian Government, is 
one of absolute tranquillity. Consequently I expect it to 
make a good return to the Government this season. The 
rainfall was very plentiful this year, so that I do not regret 
my protracted stay at this place, due mainly to the departure 
of my deputy, M. Marcopolo ; he -has gone to Khartoum to 
recruit his health. I have been overwhelmed with work, but 
have mastered it, and the day after to-morrow I shall leave 
on a tour of inspection, from which I hope to derive good 
results from a geographical point of view. I will write you 
sometimes on the way. Could you manage to get me a 
photograph of our mutual friend Gessi? I have tried for 
one in Egypt, but the absence of any reply to my letter 
points to its having miscarried. If you would add one of 
your own, provided you consider me a worthy recipient, you 
would indeed confer a most valued favour upon 
“Your obedient servant, 
“DR. EMIN.” 


The Last Steamer 


"THE first of Emin’s further expeditions took him to 

Makraka, where he appointed a new commander in 
place of Bachit Bey, who had been recalled to Khartoum, 
and enjoined upon the Sheikhs obedience to the new official. 
On his return journey he was compelled to halt for some 
days at Wandi in order, as Vita Hassan states, to “attend to 
his eyes, as they were slightly affected.” This is the first 
mention of any such affection. That Emin in his later years 
was practically blind is well known. 

At this time the Commander of the Monbuttu district, 
Adjutant-Major Hawash Muntassar, came to Wandi, having 
just terminated a victorious campaign against the Monbuttu 
Prince Asanga, and was on his way to Lado to hand over to 
the Governor 500 loads of ivory, and present him with some 
birds, monkeys, quadrupeds, weapons, and ethnographical 
curiosities in the way of implements. 

Vita Hassan, whose book is our authority, takes this 
opportunity to extol Emin’s singular integrity. Referring to 
these presents to Hawash, he says: “ These were the only 
objects that Emin would accept, and then only in the name 
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and interest of science, with the object of forwarding them to 
European museums, Emin’s uprightness and honour are 
really admirable ; rare indeed are the officials, especially in 
the Soudan, who resemble him in this respect. If the chief 
of any district or station sent him anything—for example, 
some loads of grain, a few pots of honey or oil, some beans, 
sesame or the like—Emin’s exceptional integrity was offended. 
He would officially instruct the storekeeper to enter the items 
in the books, to value them at current rates, and charge them 
to his personal account. Nor would he allow a single thing 
into his house before these formalities had been complied 
with.” 

A breach of the rule “ to book everything ” led to Hawash’s 
dismissal. In the Monbuttu campaign he took 135 rifles, 
but did not enter them, and to make this good he sent in 
an antedated account. Emin, noticing the irregularity, at 
once relieved him of his post. 

No other circumstance of note appears to have occurred in 
1882. 

In the early part of 1883 (16th of March) a steamer 
arrived at Lado with goods for the Governor’s stores. It 
was destined to be the last ship to reach Equatoria up 
stream from Khartoum, and immediately after its departure 
(14th of April) the spread of the Mahdi rising cut off all 
communication. 

The steamer also brought Captain Osman Latif to replace 
Deputy-Governor Marcopolo, invalided. Four weeks later 
the vessel left with the officers recalled from Equatoria. 

The arrival of a steamer was always an event at Lado. It 
was not very often that a boat came up the Nile at all. Ina 
subsequent letter to Junker, after waiting long and vainly for 
goods from Khartoum, Emin makes it the subject of the 
following complaint :— 

“The following list will prove that the wearisome delays 
in the steamer service are not confined to last year. 

- Particulars of steamers from Khartoum to Lado, 1878- 
1884 :— 

1878. Safir, small cargo of merchandise. River blocked 

by grass and reeds called ‘ siidd.’ 

1880, 3rd April, Bordein, after the re-opening of the 

stream. No goods. 

1880. 5th August, Bordein. Merchandise. 

1881. 14th January, Um Baba. Merchandise. 

1881. 29th January, Borden. No goods. 

1881. 4th July, Safir, Merchandise. 
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1881. 18th December, Bordezn. Merchandise. 

1882, 13th July, /smazlia. No goods. 

1883. 16th March, Zalahwin. A little merchandise. 

“On this showing, there have been only nine arrivals from 
Khartoum in six years; incredible, but true. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to understand how very small is the 
prospect of developing our provinces, and it is far more than 
questionable whether any one else will ever be found willing 
under similar circumstances to drag out existence here like 
an outcast from civilisation.” 

The Zalahwin also brought an account of the progress of 
the Mahdi rising ; this is shown by a letter written by Emin 
to Dr. Junker, dated the 14th of April, 1883 :— 

“After being without news from Khartoum and the outer 
world from August, 1882, to March, 1883, the steamer Zalah- 
win arrived on the 16th. I would have written to you at 
once, but there was no mail for you. It would appear that 
your letters are forwarded from Khartoum, vid@ the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, as Dr. Schweinfurth informed me that he had sent 
you a large budget, but we have seen nothing of it here. 
Please find a letter for you from Hansal herewith. All the 
letters you entrusted to me have gone by the steamer that 
left for Khartoum to-day. Please send all your letters 
through me. I have ventured to give Herr von Lex (Russian 
Consul General at Cairo), as well as your family, news of 
your welfare. I am also sending you a case of papers, in the 
hope that they may amuse you; especially the Lezpzezger 
Itlustrirte. M. Busch’s trifle, /ulchen, may while away a 
spare half-hour. 

“From the newspapers you will see what the world is 
doing : how the Egyptians under Arabi played at war, and 
the English rapped them over the knuckles ; how they forced 
the Suez Canal, broke up the Egyptian army, bombarded 
Alexandria (Schweinfurth was there), and finally settled 
down comfortably in Egypt, without showing the least sign 
of going away again. In the Soudan also all is in a tur- 
moil. Fighting in Kordofan and Sennar; masses of troops 
coming up from Egypt. General Woodhead has sent Colonel 
Stewart to Khartoum to report on the situation in the 
Soudan, Six English officers are with him; a general is to 
follow later, also von Korff and von Seckendorff, officers 
attached to the German General Staff. All this was agi- 
tating Khartoum, and there were also rumours that Allah- 
ed-din Pasha (formerly in Massowah) is to be Governor- 
General of the Soudan. Gordon left his command at the 
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Cape and came to Egypt, but is said to have declined the 
post of Governor of the Soudan. Khartoum has been forti- 
fied, yet when the steamer left an attack was still feared. 
Where the Mahdi has got to, no one quite knows ; nothing 
has been heard of him since he experienced two or three very 
sanguinary reverses before Kordofan. There also appears to 
be something wrong on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. I have had no 
letter from there these four months. 

“Lupton, as you know, is a mere figure-head, the real 
ruler being that scamp Satti Effendi. The roads between 
Jur Ghattas and Meshra-er-Rek, as well as that to Gok-el- 
Hassan, are blocked. I had to send my mail to Sabi, 
a place governed by that rascal Abdulahi Wod-Abd-es- 
Samat. 

“Tam curious to know how long the central Government at 
Khartoum will remain a passive spectator.of these doings on 
the Ghazal, and whether it cannot bring itself to understand 
that to this day the Bahr-el-Ghazal only acknowledges 
Egyptian rule to the extent of receiving merchandise, money, 
guns, and powder from Khartoum, and sending ivory in 
return, During my stay at Khartoum I suggested to the 
Governor-General that the provinces of Bahr-el-Ghazal and 
Dara might be united (of course I could not venture to pro- 
pose their complete separation from the Arabian Soudan and 
their constitution as a separate self-governing province under 
an efficient administrator, independent of Khartoum, and 
subject only to the ministry at Cairo, though this appears to 
me to be the only solution for the future), and that he should 
find an able governor for us; but it seems that Satti Effendi 
has many friends at Khartoum, and my suggestion was 
shelved. 

“A good deal might be said about the nominations and 
the administration at Khartoum; but, as you will doubtless 
pass here on your way home, we can speak of all that then. 
Let me urge you, if you have done with your tantalising 
hea ase to collect your goods and chattels and come 
ere. ; 

“The steamer having gone, I hope to get to Makraka in ten 
or twelve days, thence z7z@ Rimo and Ndirfi and due south to 
my new stations in Logo, when I shall try to have a look at 
the country beyond, and eventually go wd Kibi station to 
Wadelai. 

“Casati tells me you have lost your reckoning. I therefore 
send you a small pocket calendar. To-day, April 14th, is a 
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Saturday. Next year is Leap year. Should you want any- 
thing further, please let me know by return. 

“T renew the request I ventured to make in former letters, 
that in case you return to Khartoum zv@ Ghazal and Rek, 
you will let me have, at cost price, anything you may not 
want, in the way of ammunition (powder, shot), materials 
for preparing specimens, knives, etc., arsenic, soda, zoological 
books of any kind, implements, etc. But for goodness’ sake 
do not send them vz@ Bahr-el-Ghazal. Hand them to Hansal, 
who is authorised to settle for them. I hope you will not 
take this amiss—you know the position we are in. 

“You are aware that I have recalled Hawash Effendi from 
Monbuttu ; he is here now. He appears to have done badly 
there, though he still lays great stress on your commendation. 
I am inclined to think that both you and I were mistaken in 
him ; he is a giddy, reckless fellow.” 

Two days after, Emin added the following postscript :— 

“ You are wrong in assuming that I am better informed as 
to events on the Ghazal than you are. I have heard nothing 
for months, and can only express surprise at Lupton, whose 
apprenticeship here ought to have taught him at least the 
rudiments of administration. Of course on the Ghazal he is 
neither useful nor ornamental. As to your plan of returning 
to Europe, vzé Lado, I can only express my unqualified 
approval. Let Bohndorff come on ahead with the baggage 
vté Monbuttu to Makraka or Logo, Iam sending orders to 
these stations, to give you every assistance and as many 
porters as you want. As [told you, I am leaving vzd Wandi, 
Ndirfi, and Wad Ahmed for Logo, where I shall stay a 
month. Therefore you will meet me either there or at 
Kalika or here. As the river is navigable between Logo and 
Kubi, I may get as far as that, so do come! If you care for 
any work, you will find no lack of it.” | 


News from the Bahr-el-Ghazal 


BEFORE leaving Lado, Emin heard from Lupton, and at 
once wrote to Junker :— 

“From a letter received from Lupton, dated Dembo, 11th 
February, 1883, I conclude that thikes on the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
are not particularly pleasant. Some of the Jebel Telkanna 
people went to the Mahdi, who referred them to Madibo Bey, 
his representative in Southern Kordofan and Darfur. The 
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latter enjoined them to destroy every ‘Turk,’ and added a 
few fanaticial dervishes to their contingent. This mob re- 
turned and set the whole Dinka country ablaze. Of course 
the negroes are well armed ; Gessi unfortunately saw to that. 
[Gessi had armed the natives to enable them to resist the 
slave-dealers.— Translator. | 

“ Lupton was in the west, but hurried to the spot, and has 
so far had two successful engagements with them, whilst 
Dafai Aga has been ordered to march on Jebel Telkanna. 
Lupton had no news of Satti Effendi, who was.surrounded at 
Meshra-er-Rek. I fondly hope this double-faced rascal has 
been killed somewhere; he has richly deserved it. Slatin 
was wounded on two occasions, but is alive. Lupton himself 
was about to go N.N.W to attempt a diversion against 
Kordofan. Why he does not first of all relieve Meshra-er- 
Rek is not quite clear. That completes my budget of news: 
whether likely to please you, I doubt; but that is no fault of 
mine. I have often wondered what would happen if the 
Mahdi, foiled in the north, were to attack the Ghazal territory. 
There are plenty of Danagla* of the first water, as well as 
arms, ammunition, and slaves. But I must not pursue this 
train of thought, for—‘speak of the devil and he will appear.’ 

“I do not know whether any mails have reached you wid 
Rek, from Khartoum, or whether you have heard how things 
are progressing there. Hansal is the only honest, straightfor- 
ward man in the whole place. I still hope that sooner or later 
we shall meet somehow; then I will give you chapter and verse. 
Please consider carefully what I proposed, and direct your 
steps this way. Everything is ready for you at Monbuttu. 
You will find things to some extent changed already ; 
Asanga, whom Hawash Effendi plundered for his amusement, 
has been released, and has returned to his place. I have 
summoned Mambanga here, and am half inclined to send him 
to Khartoum. I have also cut the claws of Gambari, and 
warned Uando to keep absolutely quiet. lam just despatch- 
ing a hundred men to that quarter to establish new stations 
in the direction of the Congo corner. I should not care to be 
troubled in the immediate future by Mr. Stanley; so we 
must try to forestall him. [This refers to the extension of 
the Congo Free State ; not to Mr. Stanley’s subsequent relief 
expedition.— Translator. ] 

“For the last week I have been at a standstill, awaiting the 
porters from Makraka, where Ibrahim Aga is now in charge. 
As soon as they come, I shall push on to Wandi, Ndirfi, and 
Tendia; there I shall see whether my road will lie vid Mandu 
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to Kubi, or straight on to Logo, and from there I shall send 
this letter. I have three months before me, and shall sedu- 
lously collect—not like you, old iron and wood, but all kinds 
of animals, living things and plants. Schweinfurth wants 
some, but has sent me no paper. He is quite enthusiastic 
about the He/mza bulbs I sent him, which have thriven both 
in Cairo and at Erfurt, and now he is for transplanting the 
African forests. 

“ Khor Bibia, 11th May, 1883.—Friday.—I wrote the fore- 
going with the intention of sending it to you by Casati, who 
accompanies me to Wandi. 

“Yesterday, however, I received a letter from Lupton Bey, 
dated the 2nd of April, 1883, from Dem Suleiman, depicting 
the situation there in the darkest colours ; adding that he 
had written you officially some time ago to point out the in- 
security of the country and that it was the wrong time to 
travel, but had received no reply whatever. Herr Bohndorf, 
he says, is with Semio, and intends to go wid Rek to Khar- 
toum, as soon as you return. So far, so good. Then comes 
a closing paragraph : ‘ Dr. Junker has gone to the Banjia; I 
have just been apprised that the negroes there have attacked 
our principal zeriba, and killed forty-seven men. As there is 
no mention of Junker, I trust all is well with him.’ 

“Now unless Lupton or you is possessed—I must give it 
up! What in the world brings you at such a time as this 
into the Banjia, or whatever it be called? Turn at once, and 
come here. It would be a crime against yourself and against 
all of us, were you to remain any longer in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal district. Get your baggage to Tingazi or Kubi, and 
if you are bent on going to Zanzibar, well—go wid Logo, to 
the south-east. I am writing to Rihan Adga to place all the 
men and means you require at your disposal. Casati is 
taking this letter, and will forward it through Sultan Mbio’s 
son, who is at Semio. I am also writing to advise Herr 
Bohndorff. Therefore come as soon as youcan, Our province 
is quiet!” 

Three weeks later, Emin once more wrote to Junker, dated 
Mundi, 2nd June, 1883 :— 

“Do not be alarmed at my too frequent letters. After 
Lupton had thoroughly frightened me about you, I got 
another letter (February 2nd, 1883), at Ndirfi, in which he 
Says you are not killed, but are in good health near Mofio, 
and have written to him stating your intention to return to 
Semio and proceed to the ‘Mudiriate’ (which I take to 
mean Wau or Meshra-er-Rek), and thence to Khartoum. 
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He further tells me that he has 2,000 armed men with 
him, and is momentarily expecting an attack. Things 
hardly seem to be flourishing on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and as 
everything here is in perfect order so far, I still think it will 
be best for you to come. I cannot say as yet whether I shall 
go from here to Kubi and Tingazi, or turn to Logo station 
and Tambira so as to clear the road. In any event, the 
necessary orders concerning yourself have been given. 

“On your road here you will meet with old acquaintances 
everywhere. Since you stayed here, the country has under- 
gone some changes. Unfortunately the work of one man is 
inadequate, however great his exertions.” 


Disturbances in Rol 


RMN had scarcely left Lado at the beginning of May 
when very disquieting news came to hand from the 
Idara Rol, in the north. The Dinka people had risen, 
and butchered the garrisons of Rumbek, Ayak, and Gok- 
el-Muchtar. The new deputy-governor, Osman Latif, at 
whose side, be it said, was Vita Hassan, whose knowledge 
of the general circumstances was already fairly extensive, 
immediately despatched an expedition into the affected 
district, consisting of 940 men, armed with Remingtons, and 
a few field pieces, under the command of Lieut. Suleiman 
Aga Soudani. 

“Emin on his journey likewise heard of the rising, and 
at once took measures to combat the disorder, sending the 
new commandant of Makraka, Ibrahim Gunguru, north- 
ward with 600 men. 

He referred to it in writing to Professor Schweinfurth 
on the 22nd of July, 1883, from Bongereh’s village, near 
the Dongu :— 

“Shortly before reaching Bellima, letters came to hand, 
which I saw at a glance ruined all my plans, and diverted 
me from the east to the north, and that by forced marches, 
At a time of profound peace the Dinkas fell upon Rumbek, 
massacred the entire garrison, together with the inhabitants, 
and seized the arms, ammunition, stores, etc. I am wholly 
at a loss to account for the occurrence, and for such violence 
unprovoked—but that is just it. Was there any provocation, 
and what? When the Dinkas on the Bahr-el-Ghazal be- 
came refractory, I directed sufficient reinforcements upon 
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Ayak and Rumbek, so that I cannot consider myself at 
fault. However it may be, I hurried off relief from Gambari 
vié Makraka, deciding to go myself by the quickest route 
to Makraka, in order to send forward reinforcements and, 
on arrival of the main body from Logo, to go north in 
person,” 

At Emin’s suggestion, Lupton also sent 400 men to 
Rol, from his province of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, contiguous 
to the disturbed area. The several bodies joined forces 
at Ayak, and picked up the remnants of the old gar- 
risons. After a three month’s campaign, the Dinkas were 
completely subjugated and order reigned once more. Out 
of the fairly large booty, Lupton received a large share 
in cattle; on the other hand, out of his own stores he gave 
Emin’s troops 17,000 cartridges. 

The one spot in Rol which had not been quieted was the 
station of Shambe, on the Nile. Emin considered it all 
the more important to recover it, as otherwise steamers 
coming up stream might turn back, deceived into the assump- 
tion that all the stations in Equatoria were destroyed. He 
therefore despatched a special expedition to Shambe, and 
arranged the revictualling from Bor. 


The Expedition to Monbuttu 


i ie consequence of these unexpected events, Emin was 

unable to carry out his intention of meeting Dr. Junker 
on the way to Monbuttu. For although he did not give 
effect to his hurried resolve to go north, yet he felt it 
incumbent upon him to get back to Lado as speedily as 
possible. Casati, who had now to proceed alone, briefly 
observes in this connection :— 

“In the few days Emin spent in Monbuttu, he inspected 
Bellima and Tangazi, rid the service of sundry delinquent 
Arabs, and inflicted the death penalty on the chiefs Mambango 
and Raginel. When he was on the point of exploring and 
opening a road from Gango to Wadelai, news reached him 
of a negro rising in the district of Rol. It was the first 
premonitory flash of the storm approaching from the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal. Emin returned to his defensive post, Lado.” 

The Monbuttu expedition, however, was not by any means 
fruitless. While still on the way, Emin communicated its 
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results in detail to Professor Schweinfurth. The first of his 
letters is dated from Bongere’s village, Bellima, June 21st, 
1883, that is, one month earlier than the letter above men- 
tioned. “Could I,” Emin writes, “commence this letter in 
more appropriate surroundings than in the midst of a 
nation whose name you first revealed to the world, or on 
the confines of those marvellous forest galleries that you 
so admirably described?” These lines refer to the fact 
that Dr. Schweinfurth was the scientific discoverer of the 
Monbuttu, in whose country, bold explorer that he was, 
he spent some time in 1870. Emin goes on to say :— 

“ Here I found confirmation of the fragmentary rumours 
that penetrated to Lado, concerning the determination of quite 
a number of Zande chiefs, who, trusting to their connections 
in Makraka and Monbuttu, have decided to reject the author- 
ity of the governor. 

“That you may be enabled to judge of the situation, let 
me explain that these chiefs were either such as the Danagla 
had promoted from the position of simple dragomen, or 
veritable robber barons, usurpers, who had violently removed 
the rightful chiefs. A whole band of these brigands had 
settled along the western route, Ansea-Uando, another along 
the Dongu, commanding the fords, and consequently our 
road to Monbuttu. Apprised by their friends at Makraka 
of the difficulties with which the Government was contending 
in the Soudan, well informed as to the ferment and outbreaks 
on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, they doubtless thought the time had 
come for favouring us with a little comedy. 

“Shortly before I got to Mundi, one of them—who, on 
the strength of thirty-five rifles which somehow he had got 
together, terrorised the country and systematically carried 
off the women—had seen fit to detain an officer on the 
way from Monbuttu to Makraka, and keep him in durance 
for a fortnight; also to plunder several other travellers, 
depriving them of their arms, and taking away their women 
servants, openly declaring that he was lord of that country, 
and recognised no superior. That was just a little too much, 
even for my patience ; and in view of the disturbances, which 
had agitated Monbuttu for some time past, it was about 
time to act energetically. I had no men with me, as I had 
sent them all from Tandia to Logo. I summoned the chiefs 
to appear before me: no one came, thus openly refusing 
obedience. I therefore proceeded by night, with ten men, 
to the village of the nearest chief, and before his people 
could put their hands to their guns, the game was secured. 
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I very quietly confiscated some twenty rifles, and having 
assured the villagers that no harm should come to them or 
their belongings, we retraced our steps to the station, dis- 
patching our prisoner at once to the east, where he may 
reflect in exile upon the danger of playing with fire. The 
same day a great assembly was held, a new chief chosen and 
approved, and we hurried off to the south-west, to secure the 
holder of the thirty-five rifles. He, cleverer than the other, 
had disappeared : I got every one of the guns, so that their 
late owner will be harmless, even should he show himself 
again. By an assembly of more than forty Zande chiefs, the 
fugitive was declared deposed, and the rightful heir elected ; 
but what impressed the Zande most of all was the restitu- 
tion of the stolen women to their people. Thus quiet was 
restored at one blow, and the road cleared, at least here; the 
west will have to wait. Monbuttu was before me, and letters 
came every day asking me to come in person and see justice 
done. My mind was soon made up; I had a few days to 
spare.” 

Monbuttu was a prey to grave disorder. The Danagla 
had been guilty of unwarrantable extortion, and had brought 
Egyptian rule, of which they were considered the representa- 
tives, into great discredit. Emin had enormous difficulties 
to overcome here. “I have worked honestly,” he wrote from 
Tingazi on the 8th of July to Professor Schweinfurth, “and 
the new organisation of the country should prove more in 
harmony with its requirements and desires, especially as it 
was drawn up after consultation with the influential chiefs.” 
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INCREASING DANGERS 


MIN arrived safe and well in Lado, devoting his primary 
EK attention, as we have briefly mentioned, to measures 
against the rebellious Dinka, and to the recovery of the 
lost stations. Little by little the conviction must have gained 
upon him that it was not, as he had originally assumed, 
a question of local troubles, but that he was face to face with 
a movement that was daily growing in extent and importance, 
and becoming a serious menace for the future. Therefore, 
about the end of September, after he had received a letter 
from Dr. Junker, who was staying at Semio, the abode of one 
of the most powerful Nyam-Nyam princes of the Upper 
Mbomu territory, he begged of him to quit his position and 
come to him before it was too late. Emin’s letter, under 
date of 20th of September from Lado, contains much that is 
interesting about the situation at the time :— 

“Precisely at noon to-day I received your kind letter from 
Semio, dated 30th of July, 1883. 

“As regards the Rumbek affair, our people have only 
themselves to blame that the Agahr and Nuehr, embittered 
and exasperated by the raids made in defiance of my express 
orders, have become refractory. From Makraka I hastened 
to Amadi with a strong force ; but exhaustion, induced by the 
forced marches and by working for hours in the water, bridging 
streams, made me so ill that I gave up all hope of ever quite 
recovering, and even now I am dragging along very wearily, a 
burden to myself and everybody else. Your letter brightened 
me considerably. I should think that by now some steamer 
must have arrived at Meshra-er-Rek ; it is simply scandalous 
how the Khartoum people treat us; I should really like to 
know what they think we are. Hitherto, thank God, my 
people have remained quiet, and having in the course of time 
acquired a powerful personal influence over the chiefs, I hope 
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to have no serious trouble. I am not encumbered with too 
many Danagla, and have troops enough to hold them in 
check. | 
“Lupton seems to have fallen on evil times ; his letters are 
dismal reading. A genuinely good fellow, I wish him well 
out of it. Help him I unfortunately cannot. I am writing 
to him, sending one letter care of yourself, another vd Man- 
duga and Sabbi, that road being still open. The letter to you 
I am despatching per special messenger to Casati, with a few 
presents for Masinde, whom I got to know at Tingazi ; a quiet 
man and well-disposed. I trust in this way that you will get 
the letter. I suppose you received my last from Tingazi and 
Makraka. I also fondly hope that at length you have got 
the case with the [Wustrirte Zeitungen and the Sauerkraut. 
I am writing to Rihan Aga, to whom I handed it asking him 
to find out where you are. I should often have liked to send 
you trifles, books and newspaper cuttings, had you been a little 
nearer. My people are docile enough, and up to our frontier 
all is well ; but the fiend is abroad on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and 
the mails all come to grief there. In accordance with your 
kind permission, I read your letter to Hassenstein, and when 
I am fit for work again will make a copy of the map for my 
own use. I surveyed the district from Makraka to Monbuttu 
both going and returning, and on my return, after leaving 
Mhaga’s village, I made straight for the stream and crossed 
it at the affluence of the Dongu. Thence across the Azande 
country through Bengereh’s and Faril’s villages to Gablego 
and Tomaya, etc. But I hope, if you decide to come, that you 
will do better. You know that I am only a bungler at geo- 
graphy and surveying. I have never been taught. Your 
map of Makraka is good ; of course the insertions from hear- 
say, such as the course of the Dongu, Akka, etc., will have to 
be modified. I have postponed going to Logo and Kalika 
for the present. 
“T trust that my visit to Monbuttu may be productive of 
good. The people have seen me, and know that the road to 
Lado is open to them. With some unfortunately I had to 
deal rather severely. You will have heard that Mambanga 
died ; he was a standing menace to the whole country. Even 
at the last he openly avowed to me his designs for the re- - 
Organisation of Monbuttu, under the lead of himself and 
Gambari. As to you, he had sworn death both to you and 
Casati. I imagine that Gambari and his gang will soon have 
to make themselves scarce. His jesuitical aping of the « 
Danagla, in conjunction with the plan of some day founding 
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a kingdom of his own beyond Arama (in Mabode) inde- 
pendent of us, only creates bad blood in the country. 

“ But our greatest bane is the want of a properly defined 
boundary between our province and the Bahr-el-Ghazal. At 
Khartoum I suggested first to Giegler Pasha and afterwards 
to Abd-el-Kader that they should refer the matter to your 
arbitration. Lupton, to whom I had explained everything, 
was quite agreeable. The European said that questions of 
internal administration could not be submitted to the judg- 
ment of a European, to which the Arab said ‘Amen,’ just as 
when I previously proposed that our territory should be 
opened to trade, that merchants should be permitted to settle 
in the country to initiate regular intercourse, etc., and Abd- 
el-Kader quite agreed, Giegler knocked the whole thing on 
head by scaring the Arab with the probability of a revival of 
the slave trade. 

“Just as if the slave traffic had ever ceased at Khartoum or 
Fashoda, as if Kordofan and Sennar were not regular markets, 
as if no slave caravan wended its slow course to this very day 
unmolested from the western part of the Bahr-el-Ghazal to 
the north-west ! My mouth is of course closed ; subordinates 
are not supposed to have any opinions. I presented to the 
same gentleman a lengthy memorandum in Arabic on the 
administrative wants of our countries, urging as a matter of 
primary importance that Monbuttu should form a separate 
district, if possible under a European official ; I was at great 
pains to show that the negro countries being quite distinct 
from. the Arab Soudan, should be integrally united and con- 
fided to a capable plenipotentiary ; Ismail Pasha showed 
sound judgment when he sent Baker and Gordon. Will you 
believe that they never even answered me? Pardon this 
Jeremiad. Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
But enough. 

“No steamer having arrived, I have no news for you. I 
have already written to you about the assassination of your 
Emperor by the Nihilists, and the sad state of affairs in 
Russia. Alexander III. is in no enviable position. Lupton 
will have given you the Egyptian news about the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, etc., and finally the English occupation. 
Sir Evelyn Wood Pasha, distinguished for bravery in the Boer 
war at the Cape, has been appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Egyptian army, numbering 18,000 men. 

“The command of the militia has been vested in Valentine 
Baker Pasha (brother of Sir Samuel Baker). General Stone 
has retired and gone to America. Long Bey, the Uganda 
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traveller, has settled downas a lawyer at Cairo. Dr. Schwein- 
furth was bombarded in Alexandria, but came out unharmed ; 
he also tells me that his collections at Cairo have not suffered. 
He has again been decorated by the Viceroy. 

“ The last steamer brought me scarcely any newspapers, and 
had it not been for Hansal, good and thoughtful as ever, I 
should not even have had any news of Khartoum. I subscribe 
to the Lezpziger [lustrirte Zeitung, so that I may at least know 
what the world is doing. My English friends write to me 
regularly, advising the despatch of papers and books; but a 
singular fatality seems to attend the latter, the Axtz-Slavery 
Reporter being the only one I ever get. Things are altogether 
wretched here. The Egyptian post-office in Khartoum will 
not undertake the transmission of money; it simply means 
worrying one’s friends for nearly all the literature you want. 
Heuglin’s book, which you will remember you were kind 
enough to give me, has borne fruit in spurring me on to work, 
and that greatly to the benefit of the museums at Vienna, 
Bremen, and London. Friend Hartlaub, the famous ornitho- 
logist at Bremen, has hitherto kindly undertaken to study any 
new species I have discovered. 

“In spite of the limited time I spent at Monbuttu, I brought 
away a number of beautiful new specimens; ten or twelve 
new species of birds, thirty others very little known, two new 
songsters, several new snakes and butterflies. A most inter- . 
esting phenomenon is the Azomalurus (a kind of flying 
squirrel), hitherto known only in Guinea, but now proved by 
me to exist in Monbuttu, just as on a previous occasion I 
proved the existence of a type of 7vagulide in our province 
of Fatiko, the cognate species having hitherto been found 
only in India or in the heart of tropical West Africa. Toa 
naturalist every part of our territory affords more than ample 
scope for work, with the promise of abundant and gratifying 
results, : 

“Lupton’s official letters kindly forwarded by you, and which 
curiously enough were unaccompanied by so much as a scrap 
of English, show that his position on the Bahr-el-Ghazal is 
almost desperate. I wrote him long ago that he should be- 
ware of his people. I have abundant reasons for believing 
that perfidious scoundrel, Satti, to be acting a double part. 
I am sorry I cannot lend Lupton any support or help him 
with the ammunition and percussion caps he wants ; my stores 
being exhausted, I have absolutely nothing to give away 
until a steamer comes with the expected relays, Thank God, 
my own people have not been unruly so far. ; 
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“ When I arrived at Lado, I found half the place flooded and 
the water risen above the exceptional level of 1878-9. The 
water has been subsiding for the last few days, and has 
receded to the bed of the river; the latter, however, is still 
swollen. 

“In my former letters [explained my reasons for suggesting 
that you should come here. Being on the spot, however, you 
are in a better position than I to appreciate the wisest course 
to pursue. Therefore do what seems best to you: the road is 
open to you either vz@ Monbuttu, where every preparation has 
been made, or vzé Sati, in which case I must leave it to you 
to get to our borders as best you can. That you will be 
received with open arms at Makraka, I need not say. No 
steamer so far, and there will hardly be one now before next 
month. It would remain here a month and then return, but 
if you missed it there would always be enough for you to do 
here, pending the arrival of the next. Of course, if you do 
come, keep me promptly informed through my stations as to 
your progress, so that, if possible, I may detain the steamer 
for you. If you decide not to come, let me tender my sincere 
good wishes for your safety on the journey and your return 
home in good health. In that case my prospect of ever 
meeting you again is very remote, my own condition being 
such that the span of my life is rapidly narrowing. What 
was in my power I honestly strove to accomplish; while 
in some things I have succeeded, in others I have failed. 
Let circumstances be my vindication. 

“The case you sent me through Casati duly arrived. | 
wrote specially to thank you, but this letter seems to have 
shared the fate of several others of mine that never reached 
you. Let me again thank you most cordially. It afforded 
me and others who shared in it the greatest gratification. I 
am sorry you mention nothing that I could send you. After 
the misfortune which befel you in the shape of fire, you must 
need so many things. Once more let me urge you to come; 
we will provide for everything ; the province is a trifle more 
hospitable than in 1878.” 

In writing to Dr. Schweinfurth, Emin also expresses great 
diffidence in regard to the future. Besides, he was suffering a 
good deal in health. 

“So we are back at our old headquarters,” he writes from 
Lado on the 19th of October, “but I have been very poorly, 
—indeed, scarcely hoped to get well again ; but evidently my 
mission is not yet fulfilled, so I will put my hand to the 
plough once more. My people are still in the Dinka coun- 
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try; no further disturbances have occurred there, and I trust 
that all will soon be in order again without needless blood- 
shed. Thank God, the rest of the province is absolutely 
quiet ; its development is progressing so steadily that I 
expect a cash surplus of some 412,000 at the end of the year. 
The steamer has of course failed to put in an appearance, 
though I urgently asked that she should be here by the end 
of August. All our stocks are completely exhausted, and we 
live, so to speak, from hand to mouth, hoping for better times. 
Will they ever come? ” 

Another month elapsed, still no change. On the 29th of 
November he writes :— 

“Matters are in a bad way on the Bahr-el-Ghazal; nearly 
the whole northern portion of the province is in open revolt, 
and Lupton Bey, in his repeated engagements, has lost his 
best troops, none too numerous at the outset. But, worst of 
all, the Danagla are in active communication with the Mahdi’s 
people in Kordofan. To quote Lupton’s own words (Gunda, 
20th August, 1883): ‘The Arabs are, I am told, in company 
with Gallabas, determined to attack us at Dem Ziber as soon 
as the rains are over. Slaves are bought and sold now for 
ammunition ; three packets will buy a boy, a Remington five 
girls. This gives a better idea of the situation than the most 
graphic description. 

“ But not on the Ghazal alone have the negroes become un- 
manageable; nearer home they are beginning to make things 
lively. From Baker’s book you know of Chief Loron (Baker's 
Alloron) and his intrigues against the Government. Since I 
have conducted the affairs of this province, it has been my 
constant endeavour to keep friendly with this particular chief, 
and up to now omr relations have been most cordial. In spite 
of that, he is again instigating troubles in the country, and not 
many days ago he called upon the chiefs of Belinian and 
Lokoya to make a combined attack on Lado, where ‘ammu- 
nition had run out and soldiers were few’ ; unfortunately this 
is but too true. 

“ Hitherto we have held our position ; whether we should be 
able to offer adequate resistance to a combined attack by the 
Bari is quite another matter. The bulk of my force is in the 
Dinka country, the remainder scattered over an expanse 
stretching from the second to the eighth degree of latitude 
north. Old Mohammed Pasha Said, together with his men, 
was starved into surrender to the Mahdi’s people, failing sup- 
port from Khartoum. Whether Slatin is still alive is doubt- 
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ful. Lupton is practically abandoned; and I am without 
arms or supplies !” 

Emin’s representations to Mr. E. Harders, his business 
friend at Cairo, were not less apprehensive than his letters 
to Junker and Schweinfurth. It must be borne in mind 
that the interruption in the steamer service precluded the 
regular transmission of correspondence. Nevertheless, Emin 
never omitted to write to his friends from time to time, put- 
ting the letters by until they could be forwarded altogether. 
The letters to Mr. Harders, commencing with one dated the 
gth of August, 1883, and ending with that of the 28th of 
May, 1884, reached him in one envelope. Although in some 
details they cover ground which has already been gone over, 
we reproduce them, as they are characterised by a humorous 
style, not found in Emin’s other writings :— 


“Labo, 114k May, 1884. 

“Storm and tempest have swept over us since last I wrote, 
—days of anxious care and bitter experience, for ‘the Lord 
in his anger hung the mantle of war athwart the sky.’ 
Details I will spare you, the affair being practically settled. 
But I sustained heavy losses in men and arms, and have 
felt it all the more severely as the central Government 
at Khartoum, true to its traditional nobility of sentiment, 
has kept me without steamers or news since the 16th of 
March, 1883. Civility I know is not a universal quality, 
‘great men being privileged to incivility, as you had ample 
opportunities of learning when at Khartoum. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Mahdi keeps their hands full, which would account 
for the delay. However it may be, it is a pretty pass for 
a poor devil like me, not to hear a word from anybody for 
more thana year. My last European letter was dated the 3rd 
of January, 1883. 

“The trumpet blast of war having now, so to speak, died 
away in the distance, I have returned with renewed energy to 
the labour of cabbage planting, ‘deatus tlle quit procul negotits, 
etc. But it is not much use continuing this, as we can’t eat 
the plants as quickly as they come up. I am not getting on 
with bird collecting, because my ammunition is almost spent. 
Nor can I wile my time away with coffee and tobacco, both 
commodities having long been things of the past. My next 
step will be to turn poet, or go in for higher politics, or may 
be transcendental philosophy. What is the use of having 
1,200 cwt. of ivory in the stores, and as much again at the 
stations? Whatis the use of indiarubber, ostrich feathers, and 
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palm oil without the possibility of getting rid of it? What is 
our whole labour worth if to no one’s advantage? I wonder 
how you stand as regards the articles named, and whether 
your business is flourishing. And please do not ascribe the 
question to idle curiosity. I should really be sorry if the 
disturbances in the Soudan affected you by diminishing the 
arrivals of ivory. Why not come to us? There ought not 
to be much trouble now-a-days to get permission to trade 
here, and you may be sure it would pay. 

“By the last mail I again represented to the central 
authorities at Khartoum the folly of the present system of 
exclusion, and stated that the successful development of our 
countries could be effected only by the promotion of trade, 
for which purpose it would be necessary to admit traders, and 
if possible permit them to establish factories, Whether these 
representations will be of the slightest avail is another matter; 
you know what the Khartoum people are, and their ways. 

“Did you ever see Abd-el-Kader Pasha again? And Rauf 
Pasha? From a stray newspaper that Lupton sent me from 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, I saw that Abd-el- Kader left Khartoum in 
April, 1883. Lupton said that the Pasha had recommended 
me for promotion. Whether this is so, I do not know—or 
care particularly. 

“How I long once more to get a letter, a newspaper, or a 
book! If the Mahdi has taken Khartoum, of course it is hope- 
less. Butthen what is the use of General.Hicks’ ‘ Nordenfeld 
guns, and other adjuncts of advanced civilisation and humani- 
tarian progress? At present you are no doubt enjoying 
plenty of English society, English amusements, and English 
sports, which enjoyments I wish you with all my heart, as 
they will have to make up to you, I suppose, for the prob- 
ably more pleasant sojournin Zanzibar. Has Kirk gone back 
there? At one time I often received news from there v2é 
Uganda ; but having to concentrate all my people on the river, 
with the idea of keeping a whole skin, I never hear anything 
from there now. Should the steamer favour us, I purpose to 
take in hand a district which, though not remote, has hitherto 
not been exploited. I also expect to get large quantities of 
ivory there. It extends west of the Albert Nyanza to the 
Congo ; I am very anxious to get there. It is not far, and 
with patience and luck I may manage it. 

“Dr. Junker, my companion in misfortune—I suppose I 
may call him so—having completed his protracted travels on 
the Welle, came here, hoping to get away by steamer, and is 
now awaiting release, which never seems to come. You may 
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imagine that the delay in the service is doubly disagreeable to 
me on his account. I myself am getting hardened to it— 
once between 1878 and 1880 I waited twenty months for news 
from Khartoum ; this time it is only fourteen.” 


“LADO, 2822 May, 1884. 
“The beginning of the end has come. The Mudiriate of 
Ghazal has succumbed to the Mahdi. I am now on the way 
there myself, to negotiate the terms of peace. This, presum- 
ably my last letter to you, is being kindly taken by Dr. 
unker vwz@ Zanzibar ; will it ever reach you? 
“ Good-bye, and remember me sometimes.” 


Dr. Junker’s Arrival at Lado 


BEtORE dwelling upon the sad event alluded to by Emin 

in this last letter, we must go back a few months to the 
arrival of Dr. Junker at Lado. As we have seen, as early as 
September, 1883, Emin urged Dr. Junker to abandon his 
perilous position at Semio, and join him at Lado. Junker 
adopted this advice, and early in 1884 Emin was apprised of 
his approach. He immediately sent a messenger to greet the 
explorer, with the following letter :— 


“LADO, 8¢h of January, 1884. 

“Be pleased to accept the assurance of my cordial and 
sincere welcome. The mail from Monbuttu arrived at ten 
o'clock this morning, bringing your kind letter of the 
16th of November, marked by Casati, as having been for- 
warded at once. To express my gratitude to both of you 
is superfluous. I was under the impression that you were in 
Jur Ghattas, and therefore deferred replying to your last, so 
that I might write to you at Khartoum, as you suggested. It 
will be agreeable news, so far as you are concerned, to hear 
that no steamer has been here yet ; but as the Meshra-er-Rek 
steamer will have gone back by this time, and when she arrives, 
Khartoum, faithful to its traditions, will make a mountain of 
a molehill, z.e. will consider the capture of Rumbek as the loss 
of Equatoria, I look forward with certainty to the speedy 
arrival of a boat. I need hardly say that she shall wait for 
you, even if I have to keep her waiting three months. 

“ Orders are being sent to all the stations at the same time 
as this letter. You need only ask the superintendents for 
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anything you want for yourself, your servants, or your cattle. 
They will also provide porters and re-mounts wherever 
available. The official in charge at Kurdurma has been 
instructed to accompany you here, and to comply with -any 
request you may have to make. When you are at Wandi, 
Salem Effendi will give you my mule for the journey to Lado, 
as also such grain as may be required on the way; kindly 
note this, 

“So I may expect to shake hands with you very shortly. 
It would have sorely grieved me to see you leave Africa with- 
out having an opportunity of testifying my gratitude for your 
kindly sentiments and sympathy. Apart from that, I am 
very much inyour debt. Your latest presents, duly to hand, 
and for which I heartily thank you, have only increased my 
obligations. But at any rate I shall have an opportunity of 
burdening you with some ‘discarded things, and you being 
an enthusiast for such objects, will relieve me of some old 
lumber, of which there is an astonishing accumulation here. 

“It is passing strange that you should have heard nothing 
from Khartoum ; perhaps it is explained by the fact that 
Hansal sends your letters through me. 

“J have heard nothing from Lupton since the 14th of 
October, and that was before his mails had reached him. I 
cannot understand it, as he promised to write as soon as his 
mail arrived. He, poor devil, has fallen among a rascally set 
of thieves. I heard from Makraka that the arch-scoundrel 
(excuse the expression) Satti had gone to Khartoum, presum- 
ably to be absent in the event of a catastrophe. What Khar- 
toum is thinking about is an unfathomable mystery to me. 
I am certain of one thing, and that is: that so long as the 
negro countries are not separated from the Arab Soudan, and 
united in one single province under a firm governor, there can 
be no possibility of progress. This subject is too depressing 
to pursue. 

“You will notice many changes here,—in what direction, 
I leave you to judge; besides, we shall have leisure enough to 
talk. Here am I letting my pen run on again indefinitely, 
regardless of the fact that you are travelling, and tired. How- 
ever, we will make up for that later on. It seems quite 
strange to me that after all we are to meet face to face. 
During the many years I have sojourned here my mental 
acclimatisation, ze. my degeneration into the negro and the 
egoist, has proceeded apace, and so satisfactorily that at times 
I am quite alarmed, 

“Should any steamer bring letters for you meanwhile, I 
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purpose retaining them until your arrival in Makraka, when I 
shall forward them by special messenger. If not, well, we will 
wait in patience together. The year has opened well; good 
news on every side, and, being superstitious, I consider it an 
omen that no evil lurks upon its course. I am writing to-day 
to thank Casati, who sent me an open letter for you; he has 
always been most obliging and affable. The case for him 
duly arrived; he wrote thanking me in terms of warm appre- 
ciation. I must close; some Makraka people happen to be 
here who can take this letter; in this way you will get it 
quicker than by the dragomen, I trust your journey will not 
prove too tedious, and that I may soon welcome you here.” 


At the last moment, however, Emin managed to go a little 
way to meet Junker. The meeting of these two explorers, 
who, although no very great distance apart, had never been able 
to come together during all these years, was most cordial. 
The following description is taken from Dr. Junker’s notes :— 

“ At daybreak, astride on my donkey, I once more crossed 
the Luri River, proceeding through uninterrupted cultivated 
fields in the Bari country. What a contrast to the native 
tillage we had left behind! Here, even the negro’s holding is 
secure ; everywhere browsing herds, and the inhabitants of the 
many Bari hamlets, so far from being scared away by our 
approach, go on quietly with their work. My boys opened 
their eyes wide on seeing that here the strong does not rob 
the weak, and that the mighty government of the Turk leaves 
the negro’s property inviolate. Akka Akangai, usually 
so serious, became radiant, pointing ever and anon to the 
herds of cattle to be seen on all sides, and that looked so easy 
to seize. We approach the station. Emin Bey’s people had 
hurried on ahead to announce my coming, while I ordered 
our guns to be discharged. Then suddenly the boys and 
people in front turned aside and I caught sight of a number of 
men in spotless white, coming towards me. At their head I 
at once recognised my friend Dr. Emin Bey ; he and several 
others on mules, followed by six soldiers in white uniforms. 
How long since such a sight rejoiced my eyes! It seemed to 
me like a festive procession. Leaping from my saddle, and 
shedding tears of joy, I greeted first the European and then 
his companions, Achmed Effendi Mahmud, his secretary, and 
Mr. Vita Hassan of Alexandria, the chemist of Lado; then, 
chatting pleasantly, we went the rest of the way on foot. 

“Arrived at Lado, which, though on the old site, yet 
appeared changed almost beyond recognition. -Emin Bey 
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first took me to his official divan, where I caught a glimpse 
of the long-yearned-for Nile. Some of the officials, old-time 
acquaintances, came in to welcome me, the governor after- 
wards conducting me to his private divan, which now seemed 
to me a veritable palace. It was situated next to a large 
fenced-in rectangular open space, abutting on the Nile. On 
the east, fronting the river, and in the north, the house was 
surrounded by dark luxuriant green lemon trees planted in 
rows and interspersed with huts for the servants and guards. 
On the west, the open space was bounded by two larger huts 
and a summer-house, which were assigned to me as my 
quarters. On the south were two longish brick buildings, 
with slanting thatched roofs, and fitted with doors and 
windows. One, on the river side, was the Bey’s divan; the 
other contained his bedroom, and opened on an inner yard. 
These buildings formed a compact whole, behind which were 
the domestic offices and stores, and the huts of the women 
servants. Two windows of the divan looked on to the river 
which, however, was hidden by the fence; another pair of 
windows, on either side of the entrance, afforded a view over 
the open space and the lemon trees, whilst a second door 
and another window opened at the narrow end facing the 
other building. -The interior, simply as it was arranged, re- 
minded one of home comforts. One long, massive table 
was covered with writing materials, another strewn with 
meteorological instruments and newspapers ; European chairs 
at both. On a shelf at the side, a little library made a brave 
show, and on several small, round iron tables were arranged 
objects from our civilised countries. All the tables had clean 
covers; a divan, filling two of the corners, was filled with 
cushions and cretonne covers, while curtains of a similar 
material hung at the doors and windows. a 

“Emin Bey courteously pressed me to stay until the de- 
parture of the steamer we were expecting. We had ample 
matter for interesting conversation ; but, in regard to events 
in the north, Emin could proffer only hypotheses. 

“The station, compared with six years ago, had vastly: 
changed. Wide, regular streets ran parallel to the stream, 
crossed by several smaller Streets at right angles, so that the 
entire square was subdivided into many smaller blocks of 
huts. Bricks were now used for building, and most of the 
higher officials had houses similar to Emin’s, some being 
in course of erection. The Government divan also, and the 
offices for the clerks, were built in this way, and along the 
river bank several new structures were in progress for Osman 
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Latif Effendi, for the departmental clerks, the Cadi, the 
orderlies, etc. A certain amount of comfort also distin- 
guished Emin Bey’s official divan, with its curtained windows, 
large writing-table, cushioned seats, a mirror, and chairs 
ranged along the wall. Two windows of this divan opened 
into a little garden, where a few melon trees spread their 
beautiful branches, and all kinds of flowers, particularly the 
creeping plants now in bloom, were under careful cultivation. 

“Vita Hassan, the physician and dispenser, was attached 
to Lado to inspect the stations. In Lado he attended to 
minor cases under the supervision of Emin Bey, who, in 
spite of his official position, still clung to his own profession 
of medicine, and never refused his gratuitous services. When- 
ever Vita was absent, Emin Bey prescribed and dispensed 
in the little pharmacy early every morning.” 


The Mahdi Demands Submission 


D&® JUNKER was compelled to wait longer than he and 
Emin anticipated. Month succeeded month, and still 
no vessel, and the political situation daily rendered its coming 
more improbable. The Mahdi’s Emirs were again astir, and, 
as a result of the conquest of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, they 
menaced Equatoria. Lupton Bey, who had kept his ground 
so long, informed Emin that, being deserted by all his people, 
he had no alternative but to surrender himself and his 
province to the Mahdi, his intention being to proceed to 
Kordofan. Another missive arrived at Lado, simultaneously 
with Lupton’s note, from Emin Keremallah, the Mahdist 
commander in Bahr-el-Ghazal, peremptorily calling upon 
Emin and all his men to join him, and to acknowledge the 
Mahdi’s rule, stating that this course had been adopted 
throughout the Soudan, that Khartoum was besieged, that 
General Hicks and his army, Slatin Pasha and all the higher 
officials were annihilated, and that if Emin hesitated he 
would be cut off by land and by water. He was therefore 
urged to lose no time. 
Emin subsequently described his position at this time in 
a letter to Professor Schweinfurth, from which we extract 
the following :— 
“Imagine my position. For fourteen months no com- 
munication with Khartoum (May, 1884); the stores abso- 
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lutely run out of linen, soap, coffee, etc.; the few hundred 
Remingtons and ammunition, for which I had written so 
pressingly and repeatedly, not to hand; all Makraka, Rol, 
and part of Monbuttu full of armed Danagla ;. in Lado: 
itself a pack of drunken gamblers, mostly countrymen of 
the insurgents, namely, the clerks in my divan; the outlook 
was anything but brilliant. My troops, few in number at 
best, were dispersed over an enormous area, and their with- 
drawal could only be effected with the greatest caution. 
“Therefore, I asked my officials, at a public council, 
whether they considered it wiser to submit, or to prepare 
for resistance; the answer could hardly be doubtful, viz. 
submission. Accordingly a letter was drawn up, and another 
consultation held as to who should deliver it. The choice 
fell on myself, the Cadi, the schoolmaster, and a few more, 
among them one of my clerks, Osman Effendi, whose family 
is very influential among the Danagla. Now I knew very 
well that the moment I turned my back on this place the 
floodgates of anarchy would be flung open, whilst a coup de 
main against Lado by the Danagla of Makraka might ruin 
the whole province. On the other hand, it would have been 
unwise to decline the mission offhand, however clear it 
might be that once in the Bahr-el-Ghazal there would be 
no possibility of my return, and that I, like Lupton, would 
have to go to Kordofan. In the midst of this perplexity, 
heightened by want of grain, a fire broke out on the morning 
of the Ist of June in dangerous proximity to the stores, and 
in a very short time destroyed a large block of houses and 
huts, chiefly inhabited by Coptic clerks. At one time every- 
body would ‘have lent a helping hand on such an occasion ; 
this time fanaticism assumed its worst phase, and I had 
to depend solely on the troops to extinguish the flames. 
I asked a Mohammedan clerk the reason why he was not 
helping. ‘They are Christians, he answered significantly ; 
‘let them alone.’ Symptoms of this nature forced my hand, 
and at a third council I went into the situation in detail, 
demonstrating that my absence could only result in trouble, 
and suggested that the Cadi be appointed chief of the mission 
in my stead. The Cadi astonished me with his support, and 
in the end the mission left, their instructions being: main- 
tenance of the status quo in Equatoria till steamers and 
vessels could be sent us for the journey to Khartoum ; im- 
munity of the province from invasion of any kind; and, 
above all, no excess to be permitted against the Soudanese - 
troops.” 
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These occurrences decided Emin to further concentrate 
his forces and abandon the most distant stations. On the 
28th of May he had addressed a note to Casati, pressing 
him, in view of the serious course of events, to withdraw 
eastward. This note, which reached Casati near the river 
Gadda, is of interest, as it mentions an extract from Lupton’s 
letter of the 13th of April, written shortly before the one 
above referred to, advising Emin of his surrender. 

Emin’s letter to Casati reads :— 

“The army of the new prophet lay encamped, six hours’ 
march from the residence of Dem Suleiman. Two Dervishes 
had demanded Lupton’s surrender to Sheikh Keremallah 
Mohammed, the envoy of the false prophet. ‘I shall fight 
to the last,’ Lupton writes. ‘I have mounted three guns on 
the bastion, and hope to succeed in repelling the attack. 
If I fail, they will make a rush on you, so beware! Perhaps 
this is my last letter; my position is desperate, my people 
have given themselves up in large numbers to the rebels. I 
shall either win or die.” 

Notwithstanding this warning, Casati could not make up 
his mind to go to Lado, but remained some months longer 
in the western districts. 

Before he arrived at Lado, Junker had been obliged to 
abandon the greater part of the collection he had accu- 
mulated during the preceding five years. And now his fears 
daily increased that he would lose the diaries in Lado which 
represented the work, study, and research of years. The only 
inference from the latest news to hand was that the Mahdi 
contemplated the subjugation of Equatoria. Under these 
circumstances, the expectation that a steamer would arrive 
from Khartoum within reasonable time, so that Junker might 
proceed on his homeward voyage, gradually dwindled. He 
therefore resolved, in order to preserve his journals and 
sketches, to quit Lado and attempt to reach Zanzibar wzdé 
Uganda ; for, as we have already seen, the King of Uganda 
had entered into a compact of friendship with Emin. 

Junker’s departure was fixed for the end of May; mean- 
time Keremallah sent his summons. Dr. Junker himself, 
alluding to the events of those days, says :— 

“ The end of May was a period of excitement on account 
of the expected Mahdist invasion. Unfortunately Emin Bey 
only now gave orders to abandon the stations in Monbuttu, 
and instructed Rihan Aga, his deputy there, to proceed to 
‘Makraka, with all the troops and Arabs. In like manner the 
stations south of Ndirfi and Rimo were abandoned. I also 
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wrote to Casati in Monbuttu, impressing on him the urgency 
of returning to Lado. | 

“On the 28th of May, the day after the bad news arrived, 
Vita Hassan and other officials called on me, begging me not 
to leave Lado just then. I endeavoured to reassure them, and 
promised not to start just then, but said that I wished to be 
quite prepared for my journey, and that a little later I would 
move to stations further south. 

“As a matter of fact, with the exception of Vita, a Jew, 
but who had a good deal of the Mohammedan about him— 
not one of all these people, inasmuch as they were Moham- 
medans—not even Emin Bey, nor for that matter, the Copts— 
had half so much to fear as I had, in fact I had already lost 
more than any of them had to lose, and by any further stay 
here I certainly ran the risk of losing the remainder; I mean 
my writings and maps, which had cost me such labour to 
compile. Emin could only approve of my resolution, and on 
the 28th of May he handed me his mail, consisting of all the 
letters he had got ready during the preceding twelve months. 

“The inhabitants of Lado would soon have to think of 
defending themselves ; in the hope, of course, that at some 
future date, help from Khartoum would come after all. Thus 
Emin’s desire to uphold the Egyptian flag blended with his 
instincts of self-preservation. In his responsible position, his 
cares were out of all proportion to those of the others; they 
simply resigned themselves to their Mohammedan fatalism. 
In circumstances so exceptional—for where has it ever hap- 
pened that provinces of such extent remained for years cut 
off from the mother country, without help of any kind, so 
that in fact it seemed doubtful whether that country was still 
in existence? In this unparalleled situation, Emin had to 
look ahead and devise ways and means of retreat, should that 
at length become inevitable, for those who remained attached 
to him. During those troubled and afflicted days he and I 
mapped out and discussed every possible line of retreat. Had 
there been any certain prospect of help from Khartoum, or at 
least news that the danger there was past, we could have 
entertained the idea of retiring to Bor, and proceeding over- 
land to the Sobat. But the lines of retreat to the coast, 
apart from the fact that it might not be reached for years, 
presented insuperable difficulties ; the great number of women 
and children alone, involving the service of porters, being an 
effectual bar to any plans in that direction. 

“In the end we gave up making these adventurous plans, 
and tried to determine our course of action for the immediate 
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future. Emin Bey and others knew the southern territory on 
the Somerset Nile, ruled by Anfina and Kamisoa, the son of 
Rionga, where stations had been abandoned in 1879. In the 
event of certain contingencies it was decided to fall back as 
far as that, but to retain the stations of Dufile, Wadelai (if 
for no other reason than the fact that there were two steamers 
there), and Fatiko, and to establish several intermediate 
stations, To facilitate the prompt evacuation of Lado later 
on, Emin intended to turn it into a purely military station, 
and to transfer all the superfluous population at once to 
Dufile. Those who remained were to begin removing their 
effects to the south. Vita Hassan was instructed to do like- 
wise in regard to Emin’s household ; some of the officials 
were to accompany him, and the Governor himself proposed 
to follow as soon as possible. These instructions, however, 
were cancelled ; and, eventually, only the Government books 
and such of the clerks and officials as could be spared were 
transferred to Dufile. If the worst came to the worst, there 
was little danger of a rebel pursuit up to the Somerset Nile, 
the distance being very great ; whilst on the other hand the 
prospect of fighting co-operation on the part of the negroes 
was much more favourable there than here, where the Bari 
had retired with their cattle across the river. The concentra- 
tion of troops at Lado or Gondokoro on the eastern bank 
was deemed inadvisable, as it would soon have led to a 
scarcity of grain.” 

The deputation appointed to treat with Keremallah started 
on the 3rd of June ; a further despatch from Rumbek con- 
firmed the loss of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and on the 6thof June, 
1884, Junker set out on his journey south. 

Junker had no sooner left than letters arrived from the 
Rol district. Emin at once communicated to him the most 
important items of news, in the subjoined letter :— 


“LADO, 7th of June, 1884. 

“You were gone about two hours when I got the Ayak 
mail. An official communication states that a boy, escaped 
from Dem Ziber, has made the same statements as Lupton’s 
orderly did some time ago. On the 27th of May (?), a 
Dongolaui came into Rumbek, conducted by forty-three 
armed men from the Kism Sabi. He brought a letter from 
Keremallah (of same date and tenor as the one I had), 
directed to my vizier, who forwards it to me, another to 
Defallah Aga, and two to Ibrahim Gurguru, which I have 
forwarded at once. 
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“Three official letters of mine addressed to Lupton are 
returned from Rumbek, with the intimation that the road is 
impassable. That would imply that all the people of Jur 
Ghattas, ete., have gone west. The letter to my vizier also is 
emphatic on the point that if he delays coming, the people 
will go to Kordofan, and then come and block the road. I 
will therefore keep open the southern road for any emer- 
gency, always provided Ibrahim Aga does not turn traitor. I 
have written to him that if he wants to go he should do so, 
and take with him as many of the Danagla ashe likes, but to 
let me know beforehand. 

“T trust you are safely housed, with a good roof over your 
head, for an awful thunderstorm is raging, and it is now quite 
dark (2 p.m.). 

“8 ~m.—The day is drawing to its close. No further news 
of any kind. I have sent two convoys (with clerks and others 
not required here) to Makraka, and Iam clearing the station 
as far as practicable. To-day, by good luck, I received a 
hundred loads of grain from Amadi, where all] is quiet. 

‘Please write often; you know I am quite alone now.” 


Five days later Emin wrote Junker again :— 


“LADO, 12th of June, 1884. 

“Yesterday I had a letter dated Makraka, from Ibrahim 
Aga, stating that he had sent my mule to Amadi, and was 
proceeding there to see me. I trust therefore he will meet 
the Cadi, and either go with him or come here. 

“ At the same time the clerk at Makraka advised me that 
upon Ibrahim’s departure an Egyptian officer assembled the 
non-commissioned officers, bidding them get together such 
provisions as they could, and saying that each man might go 
wherever he chose, as there was no longer any Government. . 
A panic ensued, especially as a number of the Danagla had 
already gone over to Keremallah. I immediately sent an 
officer and ten men to arrest the delinquent and bring the 
people to their senses. 

“Everything here is quiet and orderly so far. But how 
long will it last, as not a single load of grain has come from 
Makraka? I am told that all the khors, especially the Bibia, 
are swollen, and the fords impassable. Yesterday’s mail was 
just a week on the road, so it must have been despatched be- 
fore my last letters could reach Ibrahim. 

“{ have an intimation that the Cadi and his suite have not 
made much progress, as they were stopped by the Khor 
Gell two and a half days’ march this side of Amadi. These 
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men, that is—the Cadi and Osman Effendi—soon quarrelled : 
in fact, the very first night in camp, quite in our neighbour- 
hood ; and their relations are exceedingly strained. 

“Letters have just come in from Amadi (4 p.m.), but none 
from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or from Rumbek, though my vizier 
is there. This prolonged silence is becoming mysterious, and 
I should not be altogether surprised to find that, after all, the 
people on the Ghazal have adhered to their intention, and 
moved off. I scarce dare hope as much; at this moment it 
would be too great a blessing. 

“I am writing to-day to Hawash, to come here for two days 
only, if he can possibly manage it. May I ask you to kindly 
stay at Dufile or Fatiko, and to be sure to send him. I must 
settle with him what is to be done if we do get breathing 
time ; that is, whether to establish ourselves in the south, 
or to go to Bor, or what. On his return he can go with you 
to Rionga’s sons—unless meantime we have any better news 
to induce you to return to us. I feel sure that, by now, 
Turkish troops have got to Khartoum, if not to Kordofan.” 


Junker found it impossible to attain the goal he had set 
himself. Owing partly to a bad foot, partly to illness among 
his following, he was compelled to halt at Dufile for a time. 
An active correspondence was kept up between Lado and 
Dufile, Emin continually acquainting Junker with any news 
to hand. We append one of his letters :— 


“LADO, 1522 June, 1884. 

“On Friday morning (this being Sunday) I received three 
letters from Bela Aga at Makraka, giving me the following 
information: ‘Ibraham Aga sent some of his trusted people 
to Kabayendi to fetch about 200 armed Bombés, instructing 
them to seize as many women and children in the country as 
possible. This being done to his satisfaction, he cleared the 
Wandi stores of all arms and ammunition, and eventually 
marched his gang off to Makraka-Sogaire, not omitting the 
precaution of scuttling the two boats on the Jei,so as to 
render communication with this place impossible. All the 
servants out of Ahmed Aga’s house in Makraka-Sogaire were 
carried off ; Kabayendi was all but destroyed, Mustafa Dervish 
was dragged away in chains and his house plundered and 
burnt. Lastly, this choice company is reported to have 
turned towards Josa, with the object of entering the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal territory from there. Halil Effendi, the Egyptian 
officer of whom I wrote you once before, and a few of his 
men went with them. 
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“So much for official intelligence. I at once despatched 
an officer and a few soldiers, whom I shall reinforce with 
another fifty to-morrow. I sent a messenger to Rehan Aga 
to come at once and bring all the troops. So this is what 
Ibrahim was hatching! 

“Yesterday a man came in, who related that Ibrahim had 
invited Abdallah, the old superintendent of Kalika station, to 
join him; but Kalika and his people refused, as also did 
Abdallah Wod Ahmed, the friend of Bachit Bey. A number 
of the other Danagla also remained faithful, though Ibrahim 
caused one of those who refused to follow him to receive’ 
1,200 lashes, 

“T now fear that the Ayak, Rumbek and Bufi people may 
try the same trick. Days ago I wrote to my vizier, at Buf, 
etc., to fall back with the troops on Hadi if the Danagla re- 
volted—will he be able to? The official in charge at Bufi is 
a thorough-going soldier, and will not allow himself to be 
taken by surprise, but how about Ayak ? 

“ Absolutely nothing from the Ghazal, and as the western 
part of Makraka will presumably become impassable, if we 
lose Ayak, etc., we shall have no communication left at all. 
As we cannot expect any more grain from Makraka, I have 
resolved to send the useless population to Rejaf, Kiri, and 
Labore, retaining only the military here. I shall remain. 

“2 ~.m—Ahmed Effendi has just arrived and has told me 
of your meeting at Kiri, also that some of Kabrega’s people 
are on the way. That would be fortunate. I shall of course 
give them as many presents as possible, and send them back 
at once. May I beg of you by all means to keep open for 
me the line of communication with Kabrega, and write often 
to ensure messengers being sent frequently, thus enabling me 
to communicate with you. If he wants ammunition, etc., you~ 
need only tell him to send for it. Let him send us coffee at 
the same time. The journey from his place to Uganda is 
more difficult for you to arrange. Patience and perseverance 
will do it, because Uganda people do come there sometimes ; 
and when Mtesa has heard of you, he will soon have you 
fetched. Your things are safe. Should I be alive when a 
steamer comes, they shall all be sent to Khartoum. 

“Up to to-day, no news whatever of our deputation to the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. My mule, which when on the way to Amadi 
was considered by the Danagla a fair subject for confiscation, 
has returned safe and sound to Wandi. Nothing from 
Casati. I have just heard that the stores and my house at 
Kabayendi were defended and saved by some loyal Danagla. 
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The first good news! Perhaps the tide has turned at 
last. 

“Nothing fresh here: I am at work on a deep trench 
behind the stores, and am having a second bastion added in 
the corner for a gun, more however to keep the people em- 
ployed than from any great idea of its utility. Ali Effendi is 
very good and reliable. Auad spends the day in lamentation. 

“TIT am momentarily, and with almost feverish anxiety, 
awaiting news as to the doings of the Danagla in Ayak, etc. ; 
I believe not one of them will stay. Perhaps it would be the 
best thing that could happen, but it is a very cheerless 
prospect to be cut off from the world as we are. At all 
events, let me have your views on all these matters. Had 
misfortunes overwhelmed us suddenly, as they did poor Lup- 
ton, it would have been all over by now, one way or the 
other. But this daily succession of evil tidings, these daily 
reports in driblets of some fresh disaster, reminds me of that 
lover of dumb animals who cut off his dog’s tail a little at a 
time every day so as not to hurt him too much by doing it all 
at once. How gladly would I accompany you to Kabrega!” 


In addition to his reports to Dr. Junker, Emin wrote fully 
to Dr. Schweinfurth upon the occurrences of the next few 
weeks, From one of the letters we extract the following :-— 


“LADO, 31st August, 1884. 

“Imagine my joy when, on the evening of the 24th, a 
sergeant and eleven soldiers from Bor came in with the over- 
due mails, bringing the best of news. Not only was Bor safe 
and sound, but the boat is untouched, and some of the 
Shambe people have escaped. The soldiers made their way 
from Bor to Gondokoro on the eastern bank of the river in 
six days, and were everywhere well received by the negroes. 
But the greatest surprise—an intimation from the officer in 
charge at Bor, by way of postscript to his latest official 
letter—was this: ‘I hear from the Tudj people, at present in 
Bor, that the river is blocked, that several steamers came 
from the north, but went back to Fashoda.’ I at once sent 
out a circular to all my people to convey this news: true or 
false, it will raise their spirits. 

“Tt never rains but it pours. I next heard that Rumbek 
had been successfully evacuated, the soldiers and stores 
having safely arrived at Ayak, whence they will proceed to 
Amadi. This station, though seriously menaced of late, is to 
be a centre of defence.” 

Accordingly, the incursion of the Mahdi into Equatoria, 
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dreaded for months past, never came off, either because the 
number of his troops was over-estimated, or because other 
designs diverted his attention. Emin’s immediate enemies 
were the Arabs of his own province, who had secured a foot- 
hold in the western stations, and contemplated an attack on 
Amadi. This station had therefore been put in a condition 
of defence, and, being intended for the advance bulwark of 
Lado, was strongly garrisoned. 

Such was the state of affairs generally, when Junker re- 
turned to Lado in the middle of September. His stay at 
Dufile, a station rigidly governed by Hawash Effendi, had 
grown irksome through the arrival of numerous clerks and 
their families, with goods and chattels, moving south by 
Emin’s orders. Junker himself was disinclined to go farther 
south, since the recent more favourable news buoyed him 
with fresh hope that after all a steamer would arrive at Lado 
from Khartoum. “I went on the assumption,” he wrote, 
“that after the Hicks disaster, which our calculations fixed as 
having occurred in the autumn, say October or November of 
last year (1883), neither Egypt nor Europe would leave the 
Soudan to its fate; but that as soon as the catastrophe was 
made known, a mixed relief foree would be despatched from 
the north. This, however, would mean, even assuming that 
a temporary railway was laid from Suakim to Berber, that we 
could not expect help for at least a year, that is not before 
October or November.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Emin received Dr. 
Junker back most gladly. 

At various dates during the ensuing weeks Emin wrote to 
Dr. Schweinfurth to the effect that, although relieved from 
pressing danger, he regarded the future with deep concern. 
The following extracts may serve :— ; 


“LADO, 222d October, 1884. 
“T have made Lado into quite a respectable fortress, with 
deep moats, towering ramparts, bastions, drawbridges, etc. 
So if it comes to the worst we shall at least meet our fate 
like soldiers. And, to tell the truth, I do not think that is 
very far off. I dare not let my people know, but in all 
truth I am not very hopeful, particularly as one of Kere- 
mallah’s recent letters mentions that Khartoum is besieged 
by the Mahdi in person, and has probably capitulated ere 
now.” 
“LADO, 26th November, 1884. 
“For some days I have had no news from Makraka; but 
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hope all is well. Hitherto the negroes, and in particular the 
Bombé of Makraka, have shown themselves trusty allies ; so 
that the better treatment of these people, which has been the 
constant aim of my endeavours, is already bearing abundant 
fruit. 

“Casati is at this moment in Makraka. On the outbreak 
of hostilities, I urged him to come here, Monbuttu being too 
far off; but he thinks of remaining at Makraka for the 
present, and of giving my people the benefit of his advice. 
Dr. Junker is here sharing our joys and sorrows ; his collec- 
tions, safely packed, are at my house-—will they ever get to 
Europe ? 

“We are making the best of it. Food we have; that is, 
durrah, meat, vegetables sometimes, and fruit occasionally. 
Honey is our substitute for sugar, and the wax makes 
splendid candles. Instead of coffee, we roast the seed of 
Hibiscus sabdariffa ; | assure you the decoction is not at all 
bad, and perhaps more wholesome than coffee. Shoes are 
made here, very nice ones, too. The only thing we miss is 
cloth, as the damur makers of Makraka have also decamped. 
I have asked Mtesa to send us some Zanzibar people with 
cloth, which I should barter in some way. 

“In spite of all, I still hope for ultimate release by the 
Khartoum steamer ; it would be acrime if all these beautiful 
collections were ruined.” 


More Job’s Messengers 


ig was not long before unfavourable tidings again came in. 
On the 2nd of December, 1884, a fierce encounter took 
place at Amadi. Emin’s own report states :— 


“LADO, 2%@ January, 1885. 

“The fight raged from early morning till noon. Our losses 
were : officers and men, twelve killed and eighteen wounded, 
mostly by spear-thrusts. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the Danagla had called in the help of the Agahr negroes 
and stormed the enemies’ camp with great slaughter, but the 
negroes forced them to retire, and they brought all their 
wounded to Amadi. , 

“On the 26th of December, more bad news. The Bor 
people, whilst foraging, were almost exterminated. I at once 
sent two sailing boats with grain, men, and ammunition ; 
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whether they will arrive in time is questionable. At the 
same time I directed a small body from Makraka to Amadi 
to quell the Danagla riot for good. This is by degrees be- 
coming somewhat monotonous or ‘desolate, as the Austrians 
would say. The expedition is composed of 165 soldiers 
and loyal irregulars, armed with guns, and some 800 
Bombé, Moru, and Makraka, with shields and_ spears. 
In conjunction with the troops now at Amadi and the 
irregulars, these ought to be more than sufficient to bring 
the war to a definite conclusion, unless our rebels receive 
reinforcements from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, a contingency that 
seems remote, because it is months now since we heard 
anything of our friend the Emir Keremallah, who used to 
favour us with a threatening letter once a fortnight.” 


“6th of January, 1885. 

“Speak of angels, etc, I have just received a whole bundle 
of letters from Amadi. My former secretary, Osman Effendi, 
with 400 armed men and a rocket apparatus, has come 
from the Bahr-el-Ghazal to join the rebels, and writes 
me, conjointly with Abdullahi and a certain Hassan Ajjib, 
deputed by Keremallah to bring us all to him, that resistance 
is altogether unavailing, that the whole Soudan up to Suakim 
has joined the Mahdi, and that he was just in receipt of a 
letter from Keremallah relating the capture of Khartoum 
and entry of the Mahdi; also that numbers of the people 
there had died of starvation; that Keremallah was at Dem 
Ziber with thousands of Arabs, and even more Bedouin from 
Kordofan. 

“It depends now on what is going to happen within the 
next few days at Amadi. If things go wrong, I see nothing 
for it but to retreat to the south, if it be still practicable, 
where the great chiefs Anfina, Kabrega, and Mtesa would 
willingly offer me hospitality. To communicate from there 
with Egypt vd Zanzibar might not prove impossible. 

“Junker will be the first to go, starting to-morrow for 
Anfina’s. He is taking my mails. If I overtake him, I will 
write you again. I am still trusting to my lucky star. 

“God protect you!” 


This news having destroyed the last gleam of hope that a 
steamer would come from Khartoum, Junker realised the 
futility of further delay and promptly determined to revert to 
his former plan of attempting to make his way through 
Uganda to Zanzibar, 
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Later, Junker circumstantially described the feeling then pre- 
valent in Lado ; we may extract sundry passages as follows:— 

“ During all that time Emin never left Lado. Despite his 
heavy load of care, his work went on as evenly as ever. His 
meteorological observations were continued, and entered in 
his diary early each morning in the neatest of hands. For 
the ornithological collection he kept and paid a naturalist, 
Gasm Allah,an Arab. This was his huntsman. He would 
often come early in the morning for Emin Bey’s orders as to 
the hunting expeditions; at other times he would scour the 
more remote districts for weeks together. Being extremely 
shortsighted, Emin had to give up hunting, and in fact every- 
thing that required long sight ; he could not recognise any 
one a dozen yards away. Gasm Allah used to come back in 
the middle of the day with the birds he had secured, strung 
on a little stick. Emin would then take their exact measure- 
ments and note down any pertinent observations, the Arab 
then taking the birds away to be skinned and bringing them 
back later on, prepared and strung as before. Of course, the 
comparing, classifying, careful labelling and packing, Emin 
saw to himself. The hours of attendance, morning and after- 
noon, at the divan were kept with scrupulous regularity. <A 
perfect master of Arabic and Turkish, Emin conscientiously 
perused every document, and sealed it himself. This would 
not take up all the office hours, and leisure often remained 
for private work. An ardent naturalist, Emin whiled away 
in study many a lonely and many an anxious hour. Most 
unselfish, and liberal to all about him, he gave readily of what 
he had, whilst he was most reluctant to accept any mark of 
attention from his subordinates, or even the occasional presents 
customary in these countries, unless the objects were for the 
scientific collections.” 

According to Emin’s letter to Dr. Schweinfurth, Junker 
Stayed another three weeks before leaving Lado, and had 
the opportunity of again shaking hands with Casati. The 
latter, deferring at length to the continued solicitation of 
Emin and Junker, had decided to leave his quarters at Wandi. 
Starting on the 20th of January and, as Junker relates, with 
a very considerable following, including a chimpanzee, he 
reached Lado by the 23rd of January. Junker stayed on 
with him for three days, and on the 26th of January, 1885, 
left Lado, heavy-hearted, to try and save at least a portion 
of his collections and the fruits of his researches. He took 
with hima great number of letters from Emin; some for 
the Uganda mission, some to Dr. Schweinfurth, some to the 
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Ministry at Cairo. “I feel quite the diplomatic courier,” 
Junker wrote, “every pocket filled with history.” Junker’s 
immediate destination was Anfina’s on the Somerset Nile, 
where he thought of setting up a station in order to prepare 
for the further journey south-west. 

Emin’s records of 1885 contain comparatively little of im- 
portance. A letter to Dr. Junker at Anfina’s, dealing mt 
the opening days, reads :— 


“LADO, 4th February, 1885. 

“On the 30th of January the two boats sent to Bor 
returned, with the somewhat surprising intelligence that they 
had found all well, excepting that four of the soldiers, who 
had ventured too far from the zeriba, were killed. Osman 
Effendi had proposed to the people there to come here over- 
land, every allusion to the boats being cleverly suppressed ; 
and finally, when it was put to him that he should head the 
march, he refused, but got them and ‘his own people’ to 
draw up a declaration that the boats were inadequate for 
their transport, that the overland route was impracticable, 
and that it would therefore be preferable to wait till grain 
and reinforcements arrived from here. They only expect 
300 men. Thereupon he took to the boats, leaving 
the widows and orphans of the slain, and came up here, 
wasting eighteen farsz of ammunition on the way, buffalo- 
hunting, and is now basking in the glory of his heroic achieve- 
ments. 

“You will understand the hesitation of the Bor people to 
leave, when I tell you that in the household of Juma Aga, an 
officer (describing himself in the list as 79 years of age), 
there are thirty-two persons, plus his concubines. The clerk 
has twenty-eight, one sergeant twelve, another sixteen, and 
soon. Of course, if Bor were to be evacuated, three-fourths 
of these slaves would escape. Now you see why the gentle- 
men cling to the place. 

“JT have summoned Dufile, Labore, and Makraka to send 
me forthwith all the available irregulars, whom I purpose 
to despatch to Bor with old Wod-el-Hak and your former 
neighbour, so that they may get these madmen to Lado 
after all, as I cannot possibly undertake monthly consign- 
ments of grain. If I am able to draw on the Amadi people, 
of course I shall be sooner in a position to act. Nothing 
from Makraka or Monbuttu. 

“Our patience was at length rewarded by a letter from 
Amadi this morning. Ahmed Effendi seems to have pee 
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delayed on the way, since he writes that on the eve of the 
Ist of February he was still in Kenyi’s village, and will 
therefore have arrived at Amadi yesterday or to-day. A 
note from Amadi briefly mentions that in the engagement 
Abdullahi Abd-es-Samat was struck by a cannon-ball, which 
killed his horse and smashed his leg. Several Danagla 
chiefs and many of their people fell; many others made off 
(where to?). Ahmed Effendi himself simply adds a post- 
script that he hears this is true. 

“T am communicating this news just as I get it; but it 
looks to me very much as if Ali Kartuli and Osman Chad 
had gone to the Bahr-el-Ghazal to requisition assistance. 
At all events, the 2,000 men have not yet come, and 
the dragomen persist in asserting that they no longer 
hear them praying outside the station, and that their attacks 
have ceased. But let us see what the near future has in 
store. Ahmed Effendi appears to have started under the 
happiest auspices ; his first despatch is not bad; let us hope 
that still better and especially more detailed news is to 
follow.” 


Upon the further occurrences in 1885 a briefer notice may 
perhaps suffice, as Emin’s letters of this period have already 
been published in several quarters, in full or abridged ; namely, 
in the third volume of Dr. W. Junker’s Rezsen in Afrika, in 
Richard Buchta’s Sudan unter dgyptischer Herrschaft, in the 
1882 and 1883 issues of Dr. Petermann’s Mzttheilungen, in 
Ausland, in Mittheilungen der K.K. Geographischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, and Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde 
in Leipzig (1887), but above all in Erin Pasha in Central 
Africa, 
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EMIN’S WITHDRAWAL TO WADELAI 


OR the sake of continuity a few incidents may be men- 

tioned here necessary to a proper appreciation of the 
events that followed ; they are detailed in a letter from Emin 
to Dr. Schweinfurth. Emin left Lado in May for Mugi, 
proceeding thence to Labore. June he spent on the Khor 
Ayo. On the roth of July he reached Wadelai, destined to 
be his abode so long. 

During the period subsequent to Emin’s departure from 
Lado, Equatoria was spared the anticipated invasion by the 
Mahdists, who retired to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, so that he could 
actually think of taking the offensive and of maintaining 
some of the garrisons, such as Lado, which it had previously 
been decided to recall. This sudden and unaccountable 
retreat of the Mahdi’s army alone stayed the downfall of 
Equatoria and enabled its defenders ultimately to maintain 
at least a portion of the province with success. Tranquillity, 
however, had not returned to the land; the negroes, to whom 
the Arab outbreak may have given an appetite for war, now 
rose at various points. In November, for instance, Rejaf 
was attacked by 5,000 of them, whom the garrison however 
repulsed with tremendous loss. 

t Emin sent Dr. Schweinfurth the following particulars :— 


“ WADELAI, Ist Dec., 1885. 

“Qn the 21st and 22nd of February, after a long interval, 

I again heard from Amadi. Keremallah had come up in 
person with a great following of clerks, soldiers, and Danagla. 
“The station was very soon invested on all sides, even 
cut off from the river, though so very close to it, and sore 
trials came upon the brave soldiers. ‘When at length the 
Makraka commander brought up reinforcements, hastily 
brought together from all the stations near at hand, he 
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found it impossible to raise the blockade. Why the com- 
mandant of Amadi, knowing full well that relief troops had 
arrived within two hours’ march, never attempted a sally, 
remains a puzzle to me. The officers of the relief force again 
and again led their men under fire; but the troops became 
disheartened, and eventually turned and fled. 

“On the 29th of March three soldiers from Amadi reached 
Lado. They related that the troops had repeatedly called 
upon their officers to attempt a sortie and cut their way out, 
but were always met with hesitancy, the officers probably 
inclining to the idea of surrender. Ultimately the men in 
desperation left the zeriba against the will of the superior 
officers, but, gallantly headed by six of the others, cut their 
way through the Danagla, inflicting heavy loss, the majority 
finally taking the Makraka road. 

“On the 31st of March I had the satisfaction of hearing 
that three of the Amadi officers with some 260 men had 
got safely to Wandi (Makraka). Also that, at the last 
moment, the troops recalled from Monbuttu three months 
ago had arrived in Makraka after their commander had 
put forward endless empty pretexts to delay their de- 
parture in consequence of letters from the rebels in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal suggesting that he should await develop- 
ments. Certain it is that in all the misfortunes that have 
hitherto befallen us, the incapacity, and not infrequently the 
malevolence, of our own officers have played an important 
part. Disobedience is the order of the day, and every man 
consults his own interests only. 

“On the ist of April the officials at Lado, civil and 
military, presented a petition asking me to give up all the 
stations in the south and confine our defence to the line of 
Lado-Kiri. Suicidal as this suggestion was (its adoption 
by restricting us to the least productive portion of the pro- 
vince would expose us to danger of famine), apart from the 
consideration that it deprived us of our last line of retreat, 
—ill-conceived as this idea might be, I knew it was hopeless 
to argue, and therefore had to make a show of acquiescence 
and issue the necessary instructions. 

“From the latest intelligence to hand, it appeared that 
Danagla skirmishers had penetrated to within two days’ 
march of Lado to stir up the negroes against us, subsequently 
concentrating at Amadi, and on the 3rd of April letters were 
delivered to us from Keremallah and Osman Effendi Erbab. 
The first, a pseudo official despatch, set forth particulars of 
the doings in and about Amadi, stating that the garrison 
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had been five times summoned to surrender, and, on their 
refusal, the place had been invested, and that in the end the 
soldiers had broken through and taken the road to Makraka. 

“In the meantime the Danagla at Amadi were not idle, 
outposts pushing forward to within three days’ march, prompt- 
ing the negroes to show no mercy to any belated fugitive 
from Amadi, and to block the Makraka road, which being 
done forced me to send the Makraka mails along my newly 
opened road, vzd Rejaf and Rimo. A division of the enemy 
had dispersed our little force at Kamari near Wandi and 
turned on the latter place, which, on account of its situation, 
was untenable. Our troops therefore withdrew in good order 
to Rimo to fall back upon Rejaf. Before they could accom- 
plish their purpose, they were savagely assailed, but the end 
was the utter discomfiture of the Danagla, who lost great 
numbers and fled. Our people resumed their march, detach- 
ment after detachment, with their wounded and followers, 
arriving safely at Beden. Grain failing at Lado, I sent off 
the officials to Gondokoro and the south, where they could 
be fed, and I was busily inspecting our defences on the 18th 
of April, when Keremallah honoured me with another com- 
munication. His letters contained the customary summons 
to all of us to join the standard of the faithful. 

“ Of far greater significance, however, is the intimation that 
Khartoum has fallen, and that I would get the particulars 
from an annexed copy of the Mahdi’s letter. This bears the 
date of 12 Rebi-ul-Achir, 1302 (28th of January, 1885), and 
states that on the morning of Monday, 9 Rebi-ul-Achir 
(25th of January), Khartoum was taken by storm, and the 
whole male population put to the sword. Gordon, the enemy 
of God, who refused to surrender, had fallen, together with 
his people, but he, the Mahdi, had lost only ten of his. 

“The soldiers from Makraka reached Beden and Rejaf 
on the 19th of April without further molestation. On the 
21st the boat which had taken grain to Bor returned, but the 
people still refused to come; by now they have probably 
met their fate. On the 23rd 130 men came in to strengthen 
Lado; on the 24th I assembled all the officers to discuss 
the measures to be adopted, on the one hand against 
famine, on the other against needless exposure. After 
mature deliberation, and after leaving Major Rihan Aga 
to preside while I withdrew for half an hour, in order to 
let them arrive at an absolutely unbiassed conclusion, the 
following resolutions were come to in the presence of Captain 
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“* Whereas the grain supplies of Lado, Rejaf, Beden, etc., 
are insufficient for the sustenance of the people in addition to 
our own, and that it will be some time before the next har- 
vest ; that the enforcement of levies would use up the little 
ammunition left and throw us upon the mercy of the negroes ; 
and whereas it is impossible to procure grain by any other 
means ; it is resolved to remove the women, children, and 
effects to the south at once; to maintain the stations, for the 
time being, by exclusively military occupation ; to withdraw 
from them should necessity arise, and concentrate our whole 
strength in the south. The line of retreat to be southward, 
the northern road beyond Bor being impracticable and we not 
knowing whether Khartoum has really fallen; whilst in the 
south Dufile and Wadelai are firm bases, with abundance of 
grain and fertile surroundings, and afford an ultimate possi- 
bility of communicating with Egypt vwz@ Zanzibar, and, should 
the very worst befal us, we could confide ourselves to Kabrega 
or Mtesa’s son.’ 

“ The necessary orders were given on the spot: Lado will 
be held by three companies under Rihan Aga. The Civil 
service officials had all gone south before, excepting myself 
and three clerks. 

“On the 25th of April, at the request of the officers, I my- 
self went to Gondokoro to supervise the removal to the south. 
I soon realised that the people were very little in earnest over 
it, although Danagla outposts were in sight of Lado. Not 
only was there delay and shuffling, but rumours came to my 
knowledge that the officers I left in Lado had determined, 
after my departure, to proceed not south, but north—a design 
holding out no possible hope of success. Without a moment’s 
delay, I despatched an adjutant with a note for the com- 
mander, instructing him to prevent any attempt of the kind. 
My answer was a collective letter signed by all the officers, 
assuring me of their inviolable fidelity, and requesting me to 
go south in person at the earliest moment, so as to ensure the 
prompt conveyance of grain to Beden, Rejaf, and Lado, 
where supplies were running short. 

‘All this left me with the impression that in case of need 
I should not be able to place any reliance on these gentle- 
men, and subsequent events fully bore out my anticipations. 

“Nevertheless, having stayed nearly a fortnight at Gondo- 
koro, where also grain was scarce, I set out for the south, 
taking care however to give explicit orders that the Bari 
should be properly treated, so that they at least might not be 
driven to revolt; and further, that as many soldiers as could 
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be spared should be despatched to Bor, with a view to extri- 
cating the people if there were still time. 

“ On the way, at Beden, I was overtaken by a corporal, who 
had been taken by the Danagla at Amadi, but escaped. He 
told me that both at Amadi and Rimo they had sustained 
telling losses, and that their ammunition was nearly spent. 
They were busily engaged collecting slaves and transporting 
them to the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Keremallah had sent orders 
from Kamari to prepare everything for the march to the Gha- 
zal, adding that they might expect him soon. A number of 
people, who originally came from the Ghazal, had already gone 
back, The twenty-six captive soldiers were to be chained, 
and to serve as porters. On hearing this, the corporal, and 
three of his comrades, decided to fly, but he was ignorant of 
the fate of his companions, having left them to swim across 
the river near Amadi. The captives were neglected, and suf- 
fered cruel privations. The Danagla celebrated the fall of 
Khartoum with a salute of twenty-five guns. Some days 
later the corporal’s three companions arrived, and substantially 
confirmed the information he gave me. 

“At Mugi, my next destination, I stayed rather longer, and 
succeeded in getting off to Lado a fair quantity of grain and 
ground-nuts for extracting oil. Meanwhile, more fugitives 
came in to Lado from Amadi, all agreed that the Danagla 
were preparing to march hurriedly to the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
We could only conclude that their ammunition was really get- 
ting low, and that they did not care to be overtaken by the 
rainy season and run the risk of being cut off in a famine- 
stricken country by swollen rivers. Possibly, of course, they 
may be anxious to get to Khartoum. On the other hand, the 
Mahdi may at length have suffered a defeat, and be concen- 
trating. As for us, we could not, and cannot now, elucidate 
the matter. | 

“At Labore, from which place we also forwarded a large 
quantity of grain to Lado, we first heard that the Danagla 
had definitely marched off, but no details were given. 

“Up to the 23rd of June, I remained on the Khor Ayo 
near Labore, busy forwarding grain, tending the sick (the 
wounded from Amadi) and discharging my official duties, 
Captain Casati, who left Lado later than I did, overtook me 
here. I also heard from Dr. Junker ; he says that though 
he went personally to Kamisoa, Rionga’s son, and met some 
of Kabrega’s people there, he did not succeed in establishing 
the desired communications or forwarding letters. From Lado 
I was informed that a Bari dragoman had arrived there whom 
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the Danagla had carried off from Makraka. He accompanied 
them on their march back towards the Bahr-el-Ghazal, as far 
as Gosa, where he made good his escape. He reports that 
Makraka is completely destroyed, but free from Danagla. 
Rumours too are rife in the whole province that the Danagla 
were meeting with spirited opposition on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
both from strangers and negroes; some even go So far as to 
name the commanders. 

“On the official representations of the major commanding 
the second battalion at Dufile, purporting that, as he was al- 
ready overtaxed with grain consignments to Lado, he could 
not furnish us with any at the Khor Ayo, I went to Dufile 
myself, after despatching something like 400 ardebs of grain 
to Lado. The consignments from Dufile were continued. 

“Casati preceded me to Wadelai. I intended to go there 
primarily to see whether I could not resume my former rela- 
tions with Kabrega, and transmit letters to Uganda, Zanzibar, 
and Egypt, and in the next place, as I was desirous of reliev- 
ing the congestion at Dufile. On the oth of July I followed 
Casati, arriving on the 15th at Wadelai, where we proposed to 
fix our headquarters until better times. 

“At the beginning of September we had news from Mak- 
raka. I had sent people there from Rejaf. The stations 
were all intact, but deserted ; some of the chiefs had been car- 
ried off bythe Danagla. None of the latter were left in Mak- 
raka or Amadi; they had also abandoned Abd-es-Samat’s 
stations. No news from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, but some talk of 
fighting between negroes and Danagla. 

“My joy was very great when, on the evening of the 20th 
of September, three of Kabrega’s people arrived and at once 
came tome. They brought no letters, only Kabrega’s greet- 
ings, and a cordial invitation to goto him. Chief Boki had 
taken away the letters and presents from my messenger, on 
the pretext that he was not allowed to send any letters to 
Kabrega without his permission, as some witchcraft might be 
intended. But he sent a messenger of hisown to Kabrega to 
let him know that the chief of the Turks at Wadelai wished to 
communicate with him. Upon that Kabrega sent the three 
men to see who the chief was, and what he wanted. Kabrega 
has suffered considerably from the Waganda, who since 
Mtesa’s death are constantly raiding his country. 

“The Wanyoro had scarcely gone when the Dufile steamer 
brought me very distressing news. Bor had at length been 
destroyed by the negroes, just as the people were about to 
march to Lado. In spite of my distinct orders, it never seems 
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to have occurred to the major in command at Lado to send 
even a single soldier to Bor ; but, when the mischief was done, 
he hurried off some 200 men, without hope of course of 
executing my orders, and without thinking that 200 men 
would be miserably inadequate. They got to Bor unharmed, 
recaptured a lot of ammunition, etc.; but instead of resting 
content and turning back, they went north, presumably at the 
major’s desire: on the Bahr-es-Seraf they were surrounded 
by large bodies of negroes, and scattered panic-stricken. 
Out of 180 men only 43 have made their way back so far, and 
not a single shot was fired. As an immediate consequence, 
the Bari, satisfied as to our weakness, have revolted. 

“Early on the 4th of October Lado was assaulted on all 
sides by the allied Bari, Dinka, Shir, and Nyambara negroes, 
but the attack was repelled. Lado is now besieged, and I 
have had to despatch a relief force with all speed. The soul 
of the movement is my old friend Befo from the Belinian 
mountains, 

“On the roth of October more of Kabrega’s people came 
in, this time headed by my old travelling companion and 
dragoman Msige, whose special mission it was to make sure 
that the chief of the Turks was Kabrega’s former acquaint- 
ance Emin Effendi, and in that case to place himself at his 
service. If it proved to be any one else, he was to return 
instantly, as Kabrega did not want to have anything to do 
with the Government. 

“Among other things Msige subsequently told me that 
Mwanga, the new chief of Uganda, had every one of his 
father’s officials put to death, with the single exception of my 
friend the prime minister. According to the Zanzibari, four 
foreigners had settled in Uganda. The relations between the 
two countries continue as strained as ever; traders, however, 
are free to come and go, even the Arabs send and receive 
their goods and letters unmolested. 

“On the 31st of October the steamer came up from 
Dufile. [Of course, not the much-desired steamer from 
Khartoum. The boat referred to here is one of the two 
small steamers which since Gordon’s time carried on the 
traffic from Dufile up to the Albert Nyanza.—German Editor's 
note.| Communication with Lado and Gondokoro is still 
interrupted ; all the dragomen of Rejaf have fled. 

“Qn the rst of November, I sent Kabrega’s people by 
steamer to Kibiro on the lake, having given them presents, 
and the letters referred to; also gifts for the Arabs. All 
now depends on Kabrega’s willingness, But if everything 
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fails and he also refuses, there is still a chance of sending 
150 men to Uganda vzéd Mruli, even if force has to be 
employed.” 


Junker’s Last Meeting with Emin 


"Tus Emin had attained, from Wadelai, the object for 
which Dr. Junker left Lado at the end of January, 1885, 
and established a station at Anfina’s, We may pass over 
the many disappointments that Junker met with on the 
Somerset Nile ; suffice it to say, that he failed to open up com- 
munications between Uganda and Unyoro, by means of which 
to make his way to Zanzibar. As soon as Dr. Junker found 
from Emin’s letters that an embassy from Kabrega had gone 
to Wadelai, he began to think of returning there, and going 
to Unyoro with one of the next embassies. And when 
Emin, on his part, commissioned Vita Hassan to see Junker 
and bring him to Wadelai, his resolution was soon taken. 
Junker and Vita Hassan remained at Anfina’s only until the 
harvest had ripened in the garden which Junker laid out 
on his arrival. Emin refers to Junker’s return to Wadelai in 
a further letter to Dr. Schweinfurth :— 


“ WADELAI, 37a December, 1885. 

“'To-day’s steamer brings the news that Lado is not yet 
relieved. Rejaf was attacked by a body of Bari and 
Dinka, who, however, were repulsed with the loss of 500 
killed and many wounded. A second attack by the negroes 
resulted in further heavy losses. Rejaf is strongly intrenched 
and well victualled, but all this fighting is futile. I have 
therefore sent up more reinforcements, and repeated my 
orders for the withdrawal of the garrison. 

“On the rothof December I was informed that Dr. Junker 
and the porters I sent him from here had reached Fagango. 
Early on the 11th I took the steamer Aedive up river to 
fetch him; in the evening we were together at Wadelai. 

“Two days later, the other steamer brought news from 
Dufile, that the troops at Rejaf had successfully raided the 
Bari, and captured many head of cattle. The reinforce- 
ments sent from here had arrived, and preparations were in 
course to relieve Lado. On the 18th we got the news we 
longed for: Kabrega’s people were on the road ; he wrote 
me that the party had been delayed because the Arabs had 
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no goods. I found he had not accorded permission to the 
Zanzibar merchants to come here. On the 23rd his people 
arrived, 

“Junker has decided to go to Kabrega, and I trust he 
may soon proceed from there to Uganda. I am sending, as 
representative of the Government, Vita Hassan, and have 
given him very definite instructions ; to begin with, he will 
make his home with Kabrega.” 


After a three weeks’ stay, Junker, on the 2nd of January, 
1886, resumed his journey with Vita Hassan. “ The first day 
of 1886,” he writes, “was my last at Wadelai. After a bath 
I partook of supper with Emin Bey ; Vita Hassan, Casati, 
Abd-el-Wahab, and Achmet Reif being invited as well. He 
entertained us with the utmost urbanity, and his richly laden 
table, albeit there were none but native dishes, gave no sign 
of evil times. I bestowed particular praise on some pastry 
filled with fresh curds, which I dubbed Wauener Topfen- 
strudel, and jokingly told Vita Hassan that we had better 
eat our fill now, as Kabrega would hardly offer us the like. 
This was sufficient for Emin at once to give orders unknown 
to us for a reproduction of the curd-cake to be prepared: a 
provision for our journey that we most gladly accepted. But 
generally we were depressed: the future seemed very dark. 
Early next morning I paid a last, hasty visit to Emin, the 
shrill whistle of the Aedzve already calling us away. A 
number of the officials and inhabitants waited on the bank 
to bid us a last good-bye. A silent pressure of the hand 
from one and another, a cordial interchange of farewells with 
Emin Bey and Casati, and for the last time the steamer’s 
shrill call bade us hasten away. The ropes were cast off, the 
engine started. For a great while we still saw the waving of 
white handkerchiefs in the distance.” 

Emin never saw Junker again, but several letters show 
that their intercourse continued. 

Junker’s attempt to reach Zanzibar was successful, an 
eleven months’ march bringing him to the Indian Ocean. As 
we have mentioned, he was forced to leave behind the col- 
lections which cost him years of arduous labour ; his journals, 
however, he saved, and on his return to Europe he devoted him- 
self to their elaboration. The result, a three-volume account 
of his travels, was finally completed only a few months before 
his death (13th of February, 1892). 
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The Soudan Abandoned 


PTHE following weeks and months proved for Emin a 
period of uncertainty, until in February news came 
vid Zanzibar that admitted of no doubt that the Egyptian 
Government had abandoned the Soudan. We will, however, 
deal with the events in order, as given in Emin’s letters. 
Firstly, another letter to Dr. Schweinfurth :— 


“WADELAI, 20th February, 1886. 

“It would really seem as though there were a faint ray of 
hope, even for us! 

‘After Junker’s departure, he wrote me from Kibiro; just 
a line to mention his safe arrival, and that he was awaiting 
porters to proceed to Kabrega. From Lado I repeatedly 
got contradictory news. A strong body of negroes were 
reported to lie encamped behind Jebel Lado for the purpose 
of attacking Lado and Rejaf. 

“On the 14th of February some of Kabrega’s people came 
with long letters from Junker and Vita. And now listen. 

“On the 4th of February, towards evening, Vita was in his 
hut, when one of the Zanzibar servants came to him with 
one of Kabrega’s people, and while the latter turned aside 
for a moment the other dropped two scraps of paper before 
Vita, and immediately went away with his companion. Vita 
picked up the papers, and found one to be a note in Arabic, 
for himself; the other addressed in French ‘A Monsieur 
le Voyageur dans cette ville. This he at once handed to 
Junker. And the contents? A certain Mohammed Biri, 
an Egyptian ‘ancien interprete de 1l’Association Interna- 
tionale pour |’Exploration de l'Afrique,’ notifies that he 
had arrived from Uganda the night before, disguised as a 
dealer, and that he had news from Egypt and the coast for 
all of us. Within a few days he hoped to call on the gentle- 
men and speak to them. Dr. Fischer [commissioned by 
Junker’s brother to relieve him.—German Edtztor’s note] had 
penetrated as far as Usukuma; but the King of Uganda had 
refused to let him pass; hence he had gone to Manyuema. 

“You will readily understand how this note put Junker 
on tenter-hooks ; he would certainly have been glad to send 
me particulars, but Kabrega’s messengers to me were leaving 
next morning, consequently I must be patient. Junker wrote 
to Mr. Mackay in Uganda for porters on the 19th of January, 
and he may by this time have an answer. Early on the 
18th, under pretext of sending Vita ivory to buy cloth, I 
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despatched an officer to the two travellers, and I expect the 
steamer back from the lake to-day or to-morrow. I wrote 
to Kabrega, who continues very friendly, not to detain the 
officer; we may therefore hope to know the position in a 
week or two.” 

Emin had not any great hopes for the future. Compared 
with Junker’s, his circumstances appeared particularly hope- 
less. A week after writing to Dr. Schweinfurth, he wrote to 
Junker :— 


“WADELAI, 27th February, 1886. 

“For us there will doubtless soon be a parting of the- 
ways: yours to Europe, family, honour, and fame; mine to 
toilsome work, for the little I was able to save in ten years 
has naturally gone tothe . . . Mahdi,in Khartoum. It 
means beginning all over again and working for my daily 
bread ; because now I take it that not even the Government 
is likely to want us any more. So beit. But at least let me 
hear from you occasionally. 

“The steamer is under orders to remain at your disposal 
at Kibiro for five days, and then to return. If any one from 
there wants to come here, he will be welcome: Arabs or 
Waganda. In the letter to Mwanga I emphasised the fact 
that I should not proceed from here until I knew his wishes 
and intentions. 

“My best thanks for your friendly advice ; I shall gladly 
follow it so far as possible. Of ivory I have enough for 
Mwanga; he need but fetch it! The stores left in the 
Dufile arsenals, and the two steamers thrown in, may pos- 
sibly also be welcome to him, and I should be glad if you 
will make the offer in my name. Mackay would be the 
man ; he could take the steamers to pieces and rebuild them 
on the Victoria. 

“As regards my advance, it is hardly a personal matter. 
As soon as I get Mwanga’s permission, I shall send forward 
the Egyptians in sections; I, with the Soudanese, will re- 
main to the last. 

“Why do you deprive yourself, and send me cloth? 
Grateful as I am for the two pieces of calico and the tobacco 
you sent, yet I beg of you not to think of doing anything of 
the kind. For the moment, thanks to Kabrega, Iam pretty 
well supplied, whilst everything should make you consider 
the long journey before you. 

“If you get to Uganda, send me whatever you can lay 
your hands on in the shape of papers, books, etc. You 
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know my fondness for them. Mackay will surely have 
something or other. And may I ask one more favour: if 
you meet Fischer, who, you know, is an ornithologist, kindly 
ask him whether Hartlaub is still living, and let me know. 

“Would it not be better—assuming the war to end satis- 
factorily—to leave Vita at Kabrega’s, for the sake of the 
mails, rather than take him to Uganda? Notwithstanding 
all his promises, I mistrust Abd-el-Raman, and fear he will 
play pranks on us again. Casati intends to stay with us for 
the present, and I think it better for him too. He sends 
you his kind regards, and joins with me in wishing you 
success in your enterprise and your homeward voyage. The 
officers here also have asked me to tender you their best 
and most sympathetic wishes. As you know, all take a warm 
interest in you. 

“T have not yet heard from Dufile and Lado. I should 
like to let the steamer wait until the day after to-morrow, 
but fear my letters may fail to reach you. Kabrega’s mes- 
senger, moreover, is anxious to return with all speed. I am 
curious to know whether the Danagla have really shown 
themselves in Ayak, or whether it was mere talk again. It 
is possible! However, I shall write you as soon as the mail 
is in, should anything of interest have happened, and shall 
send one of Kabrega’s people that are stationed here with 
the mail to him, from whom you will doubtless duly receive 
it. J am glad that Kabrega has made a good impression on 
you. Well, that is Baker’s ‘drunken ruffan !’” 

This letter bears the date of the 27th of February. It 
seems strange, assuming a date mentioned in another letter 
to be correct, that, in writing to Junker, Emin makes no allu- 
sion whatever to the mail received the day before from 
Kabrega, conveying, as it did, news of the utmost conse- 
quence, and the certainty that nothing more was to be hoped 
for from Khartoum or Cairo. 

A week after this melancholy assurance had come to hand, 
he wrote to Professor Schweinfurth :-— 


“WADELAI, 3xd March, 1886. 
“On the 26th of February, in the afternoon, the sergeant 
whom I had sent along with the two gentlemen to Kabrega 
appeared quite unexpectedly, and put down before me a 
bulky postal packet. Together with full letters from Dr. 
Junker, explaining everything to me, and an official despatch 
from Cairo, signed Nubar, I found, from my agent, a note 
from Sir John Kirk, and copies of several letters to Dr. 
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Junker from Messrs. Mackay, Ashe, and Lourdel, all three in 
Uganda. Also two small packets of Reuter’s telegrams, 
covering the year 1884 and up to the 2nd of November, 
1885, which Mackay was kind enough to send to Dr. Junker. 
The Egyptian despatch, in French, informed me that it was 
impossible for the Government to help us, as the Soudan was 
being abandoned. It leaves me a free hand in regard to the 
measures to be adopted, and in the event of my deciding to 
leave this place, authorises me to draw upon the British 
Consul-General at Zanzibar for funds. A cool business 
despatch, in the true sense of the word—not a syllable in 
recognition of three long years of anxiety and struggle with 
Danagla, negroes, hunger and privation ; not a word of en- 
couragement in view of that superhuman task before me of 
taking home my troops. 

“Not that I am unaccustomed to this kind of thing ; when 
from 1878 to 1880, during the twenty-two months that the 
river was obstructed, I kept the province and people together, 
and showed for the first time that it was possible for us to 
maintain ourselves by our own exertions in the absence of 
any supplies whatever from Khartoum; when I not only 
effected economies for the Government, but also practically 
proved that, properly governed, this province could meet its 
expenditure and even show a surplus; when I initiated the 
cultivation of rice and sugar, applied myself to putting the 
administration in order, and to extending the province, was 
there so much as one appreciative word ? 

“ Sir John Kirk’s letter to me is most kind; Iam deeply 
grateful to him for it. He has moved heaven and earth to 
assist me; has got the Sultan of Zanzibar to write to the 
King of Uganda and the Arab traders, to recommend me to 
them: he has certainly done more than his duty in my re- 
gard. About the missionaries’ letters to Junker, I have 
nothing to say except that they are private communications 
to him. I found only a note inthe margin of Kirk’s letter 
telling me not to be in a hurry to retreat, as efforts would be 
made to write to me. 

“With what interest I devoured the telegrams, you will 
realise if you consider that my last news from Europe—a 
letter from Dr. Hartlaub—dated from the beginning of 
January, and the last from Khartoum the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1883, that is just three years ago. Now the whole sad 
drama is before me, winding up with Gordon’s death, the 
withdrawal of the British, and the loss of the Soudan, and it 
vividly comes back to me how the editor of the 7imes— 
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when I wrote calling attention to the danger of underesti- 
mating the occurrences in the Soudan, and of being deceived 
by the appearances of a religious movement as to aims of 
vastly different import—commented on my letter in a foot- 
note, saying that I appeared to take too gloomy a view of 
things. 

“Poor Gordon! Killed, says the telegram, by a volley on 
the way to the Austrian Consulate; so I suppose Hansal 
too, good, true-hearted Hansal, must be included among the 
victims of those godless proceedings. 

“And side by side with the events in the Soudan, indi- 
cations by the German Government of colonisation in the 
West and East of Africa, in the Pacific and elsewhere. 
Telegraphic advices so short and meagre quite unnerve one; 
the contents are so abrupt that one vainly endeavours to 
connect the facts. 

“Pardon this lengthy and, so far as you are concerned, 
quite gratuitous digression. I do not usually fill my letters 
with reflections and personal views; on this occasion my 
exceptional position must furnish the excuse. And an ex- 
ceptional position it indeed is! 

“Tt seems tolerably certain that our difficulties have not 
been realised either in Egypt or elsewhere ; people simply 
point out the way to Zanzibar, as if the matter were a pro- 
menade to Shubra. 

“From what I have told you in the preceding pages, it 
must be quite clear that I am far from being able to depend 
on my own officers. The majority have no mind to quit 
these countries, and for obvious reasons. I[ repeatedly 
directed the attention of the Khartoum Government to the 
absolute necessity of changing our officers and men, at least 
partially, every other year, so that, in case of need, our 
movements might not be hampered by numberless hindrances. 
I simply got noanswer. The greater number of my soldiers 
are natives of thése countries (Makraka, Dinka, etc.), that 
have never seen Egypt, and hence very naturally prefer to 
stay here to lead the lives of their fathers. But the negro 
soldier also, originally sent here from Egypt, whether officer 
or private, having forgotten during these long years what 
strict discipline means, has become acclimatised to such an 
extent that this country has entirely taken the place of the 
land of his birth. Each has his family, which, including de- 
pendants, is often a very large one; each has his few goats or 
cows; all know the road is long and toilsome, and that days 
of distress and hunger await them. 
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“I wrote at once to Nubar Pasha, promising to do my 
best ; but seeing that my letter might be opened in Uganda 
or elsewhere, I could not and dared not dwell upon the above 
details. My reason for communicating them to you is that, 
in the event of our destruction, you at least may know the 
state of affairs, and impart it to the powers that be. 

“Further, it chances most unhappily that at this par- 
ticular juncture war has broken out between Uganda and 
Unyoro, in consequence, so far as I can understand, of stupid 
misunderstandings. Moreover, the English missionaries in 
Uganda appear to be somewhat discredited. I have written 
to the King, to my old friends, the prime minister and the 
Arab Hamis-bin-Holfan, begging them to send me people 
from there. I hope it may be of avail. I wish to lay par- 
ticular stress upon the fact that in all my dealings with 
Kabrega I have found him reliable and obliging.” 

The order to retire, addressed by Nubar Pasha to Emin 
referred to above, was couched in the following terms :— 


“ CAIRO, 13 Chaban, 1302 (27th May, 1885). 
“To EMIN PASHA, Commandant of Gondokoro :— 


“The seditious movement in the Soudan compels the 
Government of His Highness to abandon this territory. 
Consequently we cannot send you any assistance. On the 
other hand, we do not know the exact circumstances in which 
you and your garrisons at present may be. Nor can we give 
you instructions as to the course to be adopted, and if we 
contemplated asking you to furnish us with a report on the 
state of affairs, with a view of making it the basis of our 
instructions, it would take far too long, and the loss of time 
might be prejudicial to you. 

“The object of this letter, which you will receive vzé 
Zanzibar by the intermediary of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, Sir John Kirk, is to leave you, 
unlimited freedom of action. If you consider it safer for 
yourself and your garrison to withdraw and return to Egypt, 
Sir John Kirk, as well as the Sultan of Zanzibar, would write 
to the chiefs of the various negro tribes on the road, and use 
every care to facilitate your retreat. 

“You are hereby empowered to raise funds by drawing 
bills on Sir John Kirk. I repeat that you have carte blanche 
to do the best for yourself and the garrisons. We may in- 
form you that the only road you can take, if you decide to 
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leave Gondokoro, is that of Zanzibar. As soon as your 
decision i is arrived at, please let me know. 
“The President of the Council, 
“NUBAR PASHA. 


“PS, —Sir John Kirk will also write to apprise you of the 
ways and means he could endeavour to employ in order to 
facilitate the withdrawal of your garrisons on all sides.” 
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FURTHER DIFFICULTIES 


MIN now began to think of further retreating, and he 

felt that his most secure refuge would be with King 

Kabrega of Unyoro, as already indicated in his last letter. 
He wrote to Junker :— 


“WADELAI, 5th March, 1886. 

“If you wish to be of service to us, will you please hasten 
your journey to Uganda and settle with the King, that when 
my people arrive at his borders they may be allowed to pass. 
The Danagla are in Ayak, and there can no longer be much 
question of waiting. If Mwanga is willing to receive us, I 
shall be thankful to him; if not, I shall find another road for 
my people. A march vzé Mruli is totally out of the ques- 
tion; I know every road by experience, having passed that 
way on four occasions. Besides, there will probably be no 
ivory from Lado, as the people from Lado will not come, 
because they are incredulous as to Nubar’s order. 

‘The one great thing is that you should dispose the King 
of Uganda in our favour, so that he may send us people. If 
Kabrega has left his seat, I shall put up a zeriba on the very 
site and await Mwanga’s people, who are to be sent on here, 
if I am still at this place. If Kabrega has not gone, so much 
the better. I am writing him to-day and asking him to send 
Msige at once. I shall not stir until a fair proportion of my 
people has gone on ahead, but I shall send forward my house- 
hold. Kabrega is to build huts for me.” 


A month later he wrote to Professor Schweinfurth :— 


“'WADELAI, 542 April, 1886. 
“The war in Unyoro has proved a more serious matter 


ae 
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than we thought, and Kabrega has put the alternatives before — 


Dr. Junker either to retire with him or to leave for Uganda, 


whither he had expressed his intention of going. Junker de- .. 


cided on the journey to Uganda, and on the 2nd of February, a 
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he left Kabrega’s, taking a more southerly direction in order 
to avoid the Uganda army. He must have reached Rubaga 
long before now, and I can only wish him a happy return 
home with all my heart. My agent, Vita Hassan, has with- 
drawn to the lake, waiting for the Waganda to march off 
definitely, so that he may rejoin Kabrega. The latter is 
supposed to have been hard pressed by the Waganda; he is 
unharmed so far, but I have not heard from him direct for 
some long time, and no great credence can be given to the 
oftentimes contradictory rumours spread by the negroes, In 
my opinion, it would be a good thing for all of us if the arro- 
gant Waganda were thoroughly humbled. Mwanga seems to 
be no less capricious than his father Mtesa. 

“As regards the situation here, it remains very dismal. I 
formerly remarked to you that the greater number of our 
people are unwilling to go away from here; by the middle of 
the month I ought to have a definite answer from Lado, and 
shall then at length be able to contemplate action. If I 
could only get the people to let the Egyptians go, I per- 
sonally should be quite prepared to stay.” 


“20th of April, 1886. 

“The expected steamer has come, but with unwelcome 
news only. No news from the officers I sent to Lado, in 
order to explain the position to the people there; but a 
private letter from an Egyptian official, stating, amongst 
other things: ‘A good deal of excitement has been occa- 
sioned by a rumour that several officers are on their way 
here to induce us to leave for the south, and the people have 
agreed among themselves not to go south, because the road 
to our Government does not lead that way, but vz? Lado to 
Khartoum, and instead of going south they would rather 
return home.’ 

“People have come from Kabrega. This time the Wa- 
ganda, having been thrashed, retired. Kabrega complains 
bitterly that all the Zanzibar settlers in Uganda came into 
his country, together with the Waganda, plundering. I intend 
to send Captain Casati to Kabrega shortly, on account of the 
mails ; this long letter, too, shall go by his hands. [Emin 
had despatched none of his communications since Ist of 
December, 1885.—German Editors note.| Presumably by 
reason of the war, no news has come in from Dr. Junker, but 
within a few days I expect some more of Kabrega’s people, 
and shall then doubtless hear from him as well. 

“For the past three months small-pox has prevailed in 
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Wadelai ; on the whole in a mild form, but very obstinate. 
On the top of that there is want of rain, and the scorching 
heat of noonday prostrates the most robust.” 


Emin also wrote again to his business friend, Mr. Harders, 
of Cairo. Side by side with complaints, only too well founded, 
about the attitude of the Egyptian Government, this letter 
contains the request to be informed as to the fate of all his 
friends and acquaintances in the Soudan. 


“ WADELAI, 5th May, 1886. 

“ Sackcloth and ashes befit a state of affliction; and as we 
are, so to speak, at the last gasp, you will have to excuse 
my writing to-day on such an eyesore as this paper. Signor 
Casati’s journey to Kabrega gives me an opportunity of 
sending a mail south, which I do not want to close without 
a few words for you. 

“It would be impardonable to weary you with a detailed 
recital of all our woes ; you have doubtless something better 
to do than to read my effusions. Besides, I have reported in 
detail to Dr. Schweinfurth, who will be so good as to forward 
these lines to you. Accordingly, it may suffice to mention 
that, having quelled the Bari and Dinka movements, com- 
parative peace prevails. In Egypt, where they seem to be 
in absolute uncertainty as to our real circumstances, they 
have thought fit to inform me that our only line of retreat 
lies vzd Zanzibar, and in this connection a credit has been 
opened for me with Sir John Kirk. However grateful I may 
be that after a lapse of three years we have been thought of, 
yet I fear that such a march with some ten thousand persons 
is simply impossible. Nor do I see the slightest ground for — 
believing that our Soudanese officers and troops, except in a 
few rare cases, will consent to go to Egypt. That is why I 
should be heartily glad to succeed in the difficult task of 
detaching the Egyptians and getting them away. I myself 
will probably have to stay with the people a long time yet, 
either here or farther south, as they will not leave me; and, 
after all, I am in duty bound to stay until the last. 

“ But you may safely—provided you still remember me at 
all—-write me a few lines, and send them to Sir John Kirk, 
or your other friends in Zanzibar, who will no doubt be ina 
position to forward them to the English or French missions 
in Uganda. Have you any old newspapers, or anything else | 
to spare in the way of literature? If so, take pity on me 
and send them. At the fall of Khartoum, of course all my 
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savings, as well as everything that was there for me, were en- 
gulfed, and I am to-day obliged to shift for myself or to beg. 

“You will readily understand that I do not set much store 
by the generosity of the Government. Never mind; work is 
a universal panacea, so I must set to it again. I trust that 
the few well-wishers and friends I have in Europe will sup- 
port me with scientific materials, ze. books, herbary paper, 
and every requisite for collecting ; the benefit will ultimately 
be their own. I propose shortly to send out a circular beg- 
ging letter! As regards my personal maintenance, I am not 
in the least concerned. 

“A truce now to melancholia! At this time of day, our 
souls have naturally risen far superior to ostrich feathers and 
indiarubber. I contrived to resume my former relations with 
Kabrega, and, thanks to him, got the essential requisites in 
the way of cloth. Dr. Junker left Kabrega on the 2nd of 
March for Uganda, and by this time should be on the road 
to the south. Perhaps he is now looking for Dr. Fischer, who 
has been in quest of him! Whatever have the Germans been 
doing in Zanzibar? And why don’t they make you Governor 
of a station on the Zanzibar coast? 

“Kirk has been most kind to me, and done all he could 
to forward news to me; I cannot say the same of the English 
missionaries in Uganda, who could not find time to send me 
a few lines, though of course they wrote to Junker. If you 
write to me, let me beg of you to tell me the fate of all our 
friends and acquaintances at Khartoum, and how those are 
that survived. I wonder whether our good old friend Hansal 
is still in the land of the living? Where Marquet has got to, 
and how things are with him? And Laguani, Marcopolo, 
Georgi Bey, etc. I should very much like to know what they 
are all doing! You must pardon my curiosity, and look upon 
me as a kind of Rip Van Winkle, resuscitated after many 
years. It goes without saying that you gave us up long ago. 
And pray do not omit to tell me what his Excellency Giegler 
Pasha is doing. If you can possibly ascertain whether my 
agent Butiros Serkis is still alive, you would oblige me with 
the information. And what may have become of poor un- 
fortunate Lupton, who, by the treason and desertion of his 
people, had to surrender himself and his province. 

“T am collecting most assiduously, and shall endeavour to 
set off a few things to England and Germany by this very 
mail. Friend Hartlaub, in Bremen, will wonder at seeing a 
consignment of birds suddenly arriving from me. For the 
matter of that, the time may not be far off when I shall have 
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to depend on birds and the collection of other natural. history 
specimens. The Egyptian Government does not spoil its 
officials ; and although I am the only Governor in the whole 
of the Soudan that has been found equal to the task of pre- 
serving his province from destruction, Egypt has never uttered 
a word of recognition or encouragement!” 

Further information is contained in Emin’s next letter to 
Professor Schweinfurth, the last of any he wrote to this 
scientist from the Soudan. Its contents run :— 


“15th May, 1886. 

“Captain Casati is leaving here to-morrow morning to 
make his home with Kabrega for the present and to look 
after the mails to Uganda and Zanzibar. Perhaps Mr. 
Mackay will kindly favour us with news of events in Europe. 
On this occasion I am sending off all my letters without 
exception, and with such confidence in my destiny that I 
hope a means will be found for their ulterior transmission. 

“From Kabrega’s country I had indirect intelligence 
yesterday. The war is over, and this time the Waganda 
have quietly taken their punishment ; it is quite conceivable, 
too, that the small pox prevalent likewise in Unyoro may 
have contributed to their depression. Kabrega sent to my 
agent at Mahagi to return to him; from which I conclude 
that all is quiet, and that the Arab traders will soon be on the 
road again between Uganda and Unyoro. As for myself, I 
shall try to get a few boxes of specimens through to Dr. 
Kirk, although the bulk—the rarities from Monbuttu—must 
remain behind for the present. If this consignment arrives 
in good condition, I shall follow it up with a few specimens 
for you and our friends at Leipzig. Junker’s collections are 
at Lado; not a word from him so far; I do not even know 
whether he has reached Uganda unharmed.” 

In the same letter Emin represents his own position as 
follows :— 

“Things with us are just where they were. The people 
won't leave. The few who might be inclined to travel dare 
not say so, and the differences between Soudanese and 
Egyptians are daily becoming more acute. The latter, ex- 
cepting the very few that enjoy a tolerable reputation, are 
become the objects of undisguised and outspoken hatred. 
And not undeservedly, for in spite of every warning the 
Egyptians invariably treated the Soudanese as scum. Very 
awkward now! As far as ever possible, I am using my good 
Offices, but is it likely that such a state of affairs will last ? 
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“T have made a fresh effort to bring the people to their 
senses ; if this also fails, there is nothing for me but to resign 
myself to the position, and to retain as long as I may the sem- 
blance of authority that is left. That failing also, I shall have 
no alternative but to place the reins of office in the hands of 
the senior Soudanese officer, and to see whether I can with- 
draw to Kabrega’s until the people come back to their senses— 
and to me,—because ultimately they will. 

“In any case, by this mail I shall acquaint the Government 
with all that is taking place.” 


Insubordination of the Officers at Lado 


(THE mails which conveyed the above letter to Europe 
were the last Emin despatched from the Soudan. His 
further correspondence was restricted to Junker, from whom 
he heard a week after the mails had left. He hastened to 
reply as follows :— 
“KIBIRO, 524 /une, 1886. 
“For a month past I have suffered from continual sleep- 
lessness, which has so lowered me that I thought it best to 
try and get a few days’ change of air, and to that end to 
make use of a steamer calling here. That will explain my 
presence here. By this time you will be in the full enjoyment 
of European society at Rubaga, revelling in the latest news 
and papers, and will soon forget your sufferings. The best 
that I can wish you, however, is that you may succeed in 
getting out of Uganda as soon as ever possible, because under 
present conditions Uganda in the long run would prove quite 
the wrong place in which to stay. However, write me whether 
you found news there from home, and how your family ts. 
“The very day before your letters came to hand Casati 
left for Kibiro, to fix his quarters with Kabrega for the 
present at my request. Kabrega, you know, suggested that 
Vita should await developments at Kibiro; but he, alleging 
all manner of excuses, crossed over to the western shore of 
the lake and took up his quarters on an island near Malagi. 
Prior to his departure, he forced his way into Kabrega’s house, 
and there were unpleasant scenes. In fact, immediately after 
his arrival there with you, and unknown to you, he repeatedly 
came into collision with the people. I was therefore by no 
means surprised that, simultaneously with your long letter, 
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Kabrega sent mea missive stating he would in no circum- 
stances again receive Vita, but desired me to send him another 
representative from here; that Vita was hot-headed and a 
babbler. I think I should have done well to send Casati at the 
time. Vita, together with Ali-el-Wahat Effendi, is to com- 
mand the first expedition to Uganda and Zanzibar. He its 
as yet on the island; I fetched him from there to keep me 
company here. You know Vita, good as gold, but flighty. 

“Regarding the Unyoro war, I am told that the Waganda 
were badly punished, and lost their chief Kangaui as well as 
numbers of chiefs, whilst Kabrega captured many rifles, etc. ; 
but this much is certain, that the Waganda never penetrated 
beyond Feradjik, and did not get as far as Kibiro, that Kabrega 
did,not fly to the south but took part in the fighting, and that 
now all is quiet. Anfina, who never reported these fatalities 
to me at the time, made a raid on Kabrega, capturing a few 
women and some cattle. 

“The latest post from Lado brought news of the death of 
Rihan Aga, the Major, after a short illness, on May 14th. 
His place was being temporarily filled by Ali Effendi. By 
the same post I had the answer to my proposals to concen- 
trate the troops at Dufile, Wadelai, etc, to give up the 
stations, and gradually to think of a return to Egypt. The 
document bears the signature of all the officers of the first 
battalion, and contains, as I expected, a negative reply. They 
affirm their entire willingness to respect the decrees of the 
Government, but represent that the majority of the troops 
being natives of these countries would run away if the march 
led south instead of north. Moreover, the Bari would attack 
the retreating soldiers, and then, the rainy season has set in; 
lastly, they ask me to write to Cairo that the Government 
should ‘by some means or another send a relief column.’ 
They conclude with a request for supplies of grain, the stores 
being empty ; and ask for ammunition. 

“Comment on this nonsense is superfluous, You know the 
utter impossibility of transporting sufficient grain from Dufle 
to last 680 men (besides women, etc.) for a year—bearing in 
mind that the Bari of course have sown nothing. But the 
following may explain these subterfuges. Even before you 
last left here,a party formed at Lado, consisting of Egyptians 
and Soudanese, had determined to go to Khartoum at any 
cost, quite indifferent as to whether they would find it in the 
power of the Government or of the Mahdi. The scheme was 
ripe for execution when the letters of Nubar and Kirk came 
in. Thereupon the plan was modified, it being determined 
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to cae to Makraka to set up stations, and I still adhere 
te the belief that one fine day we shall be told that a fair 
“proportion of the first and second battalions has gone thither. 
This determination has been led up to by the detestation of 
Egypt and everything Egyptian; the fault of which may be 
almost entirely laid at the door of Hawash Effendi, answer- 
able as he is for simply unparalleled proceedings (in April two 
women were burnt at Dufile). Nor is it difficult to explain 
the reluctance of the people to leave this place, with its slaves, 
mrisa, and raids, for Egypt, with its limited rations, strict dis- 
cipline, etc. Apart from all these considerations, they were 
still somewhat dubious as to the authenticity of the news 
from Egypt and the Soudan, nor could I convince them, 
inasmuch as Nubar Pasha’s letter was written in French, and 
without a number. 

“In the meantime, last night I received your very kind 
letter of the 17th of May from Idi’s country. In an enclosure 
I have just found a very friendly letter from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and the original of Nubar Pasha’s order written in 
Arabic, and numbered. That puts an end to doubt and 
vacillation. 

“In two days I shall return to Wadelai and successively send 
forward all the Egyptians to Uganda and Zanzibar. Once 
they are off my hands, my task with the Soudanese will be 
greatly facilitated, and I do not despair of bringing the matter 
to a satisfactory conclusion at last; whether in six months’ 
time or a year, I cannot tell; at any rate, I shall stay to the 
end, and will not abandon my people. I shall, however, tell 
the Government quite frankly that it would be well at once 
to disband the Soudanese officers and men here, with the 
exception of such as wish to return to Egypt, and whom of 
course I would send forward. The sudden appearance at 
the coast of such a throng of women, girls, boys, etc., could 
only tend to the discredit of the Government, and there is no 
need for Egypt to lay itself open afresh to the charge of 
encouraging slavery. The few old rifles which would be 
sacrificed are of no consequence. 

““Should you get to Egypt in time, may I ask you to 
acquaint His Highness the Khedive or Nubar Pasha with 
all the details I have just put before you, at the same time 
telling them that they need have no anxiety as regards me 
and my people. With patience I shall certainly disentangle 
myself from these troubles. If I can only succeed in getting 
the Egyptians away, a task not devoid of difficulty, half my 
work will be done, and whether I myself remain a wanderer 
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le for a year or two is not a matter of any consequence at 
all. 

“The self-same difficulties of the position bring me toa 
request which I beg you will not misunderstand. You once 
proposed a very good plan of retreat, which now, of course, 
has become quite impossible. Do not enter into so much 
as the shadow of an engagement with Mwanga on our behalf. 
It might come about that events here would not admit of 
my carrying out your promises, and I should not like you 
to suffer on our account. What I would ask of you is to 
induce Mwanga to keep open my mail route v7@ Kabrega, 
if possible to send me people, and to assist on their road 
to Zanzibar such of the Egyptians as I shall ultimately 
send into his country. That is all. Todelay your homeward 
journey by a single hour for the purpose of other agreements 
or proposals would be a sin. If they keep up communi- 
cations with me, I shall manage later to come to some con- 
clusion with them, In any case, please let me know when 
you leave, and favour me also from time to time with a 
few lines on the way. 

“T have taken the liberty of annexing a short list of things 
I need, and would thank you to buy them for me if possible. 
Let Bifi bring them, and I can pay him for them in ivory 
or gold. Some of them could be procured of the mission- 
aries only. In such cases would you kindly say what I can 
do in return, and whether I may send equivalents in ivory? 

“T have availed myself of this occasion to survey the 
road from Wadelai to Boki-Mahagi and Kibiro; and I 
have also done a little work. By degrees I shall finish the 
Albert Nyanza. If you goto Zanzibar you might perhaps 
get me some books, especially Hartlaub’s Ost und West 
Afrika and Cayard-Sharpe’s Siidwest Afrika. Perhaps Kirk, 
who is a naturalist of some note, will give you something for 
me, and will add paper for drying plants and some old news- 
papers. Do not be offended at my troubling you in this 
way ; you, at any rate, are full of hope; I am left, and within 
me the consciousness of eight years’ honest but useless work 
for this country.” 


The following letter to Dr. Junker, written at Wadelai 
between the 27th of June and the 6th of July, 1886, bears 
very forcible testimony to the difficulties that encompassed 
Emin :— 

“On the 8th of June, having vainly waited for news from 
Kabrega, we steamed off, arriving at Wadelai on the after- 
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noon of the oth. Smallpox still prevalent, rain still wanting, 
and all our standing crops pretty well scorched up by the 
broiling sun. All our ‘pleasant prospects’ are now en- 
hanced by that of an impending famine.” 

The problems, involving heavy and conflicting responsi- 
bilities, with which Emin was brought face to face in con- 
sequence of the abandonment of the Soudan, stand out 
clearly in the following sentences :— 

“Ali Effendi, the captain of the Khedive, died at Kibiro 
after a protracted illness. They sold his effects at Wadelai. 
A kind of coat, very worn, of local homespun, fetched eighty 
francs. The people have lost all idea of the value of money. 
Imagining that their arrears of pay will of course never 
be settled, and seeing that these sales are not for ready 
money, they have become blindly wasteful, notwithstanding 
every admonition. 

“On the 14th of June I sent a small expedition to Lendi, 
so that we might be provided with meat for the approaching 
festival. Our granaries are absolutely bare, and I have had 
to write to Dufile to requisition grain. And yet the officers 
at Lado are asking us for some! 

“On the 17th of June the Vyanza came up from Dufile. 

“An inventory was made at Lado of Rihan Aga’s estate, 
and the official list was sent to me. I see he had in his 
possession twenty-one rifles (six new Remingtons among 
them). I am calling your attention to this because I re- 
peatedly wrote in my official capacity to Rihan Aga that 
all rifles which were private property (excepting double- 
barrelled percussion guns) should be delivered over to the 
stores as Government property, for distribution to the soldiers. 
He told me repeatedly and officially that there were no such 
rifles. It is unnecessary to add that every officer here, either 
Egyptian or Soudanese, possesses in his home a similar 
arsenal of arms stolen from the Government. Rihan Aga’s 
people, including wife and son, number in all say ninety-five 
souls, And yet people complain of scarcity of corn, and 
in Egypt folks say that these people are anxious to get away 
from here, 

“Tam putting you in possession of these facts purposely, 
authorising you to make any use of them you choose, 
especially, if you get an opportunity, to impart them to 
the Viceroy or to Nubar Pasha in support of my views ; 
namely, that the Government would be best advised to 
entirely give up this gang of soz-disant officers, and not to 
compromise itself in the eyes of the world. This last com- 
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munication is of course confidential, and not intended ‘for 
publication. 

“In private letters from Lado, Amadi, and Basilli, I am 
asked to go there in order to wait for the Khartoum steamer, 
which means that all my intimations as to occurrences in the 
Soudan, and also the translation I sent down of Nubar’s 
order, are looked upon simply as lying inventions of mine. 
I am not weeping over it. But shall I bewail the stupidity 
of these people, or be wrath at their impudence? 

“The most surprising news, however, although I pre- 
dicted it to you, is that a body of some 250 men, under 
three captains (two Soudanese and one Egyptian), has 
gone from Beden to Makraka, without asking me or even 
informing me about it. Their intention, if the negroes are 
peaceful, is to set up stations, to which their comrades left 
by the river are to follow them. If the negroes prove hostile, 
a raid is to be made, and the grain transported to Lado. 
(How?) You see that the disintegrating process is gradually 
taking its course, and the province falling to pieces. I ex- 
pect the first serious differences on the return of this Makraka 
party, if it ever returns. 

“ Obviously, under those circumstances, it will be beyond 
me to get the Egyptians away, because they are just the 
offenders who from the beginning openly preached insub- 
ordination. We are now reaping the harvest of all that 
idle talk of which Ahmed Mahmud, Auad, and others were 
so prodigal at one time. At Dufile, Hawash Effendi con- 
tinues to make himself detested; matters will come to a 
climax there some day. Mayhap the Khedzve, which I sent 
to Dufile for grain, will bring us news soon. Last night at 
length we had a somewhat copious rainfall. Vita wrote 
me yesterday. He is anxiously expecting a declaration of 
policy from Mahagi; that is, he is waiting for Kabrega’s 
dragoman, who is to take him there. 

“29th of June.—Late on the evening of the 27th the 
Khedive came up from Dufile with mails from Lado, made 
up on the 1oth, but containing nothing of any moment, 
and merely referring by the way to the Makraka expedi- 
tion (400 rifles) as a foraging raid upon Chief Kombo’s 
village, about five miles from Lado. I had required the 
attendance here of three Lado officers, desirous of showing 
them the original orders from Egypt, and of thus bringing 
them to reason if possible. I am now told in reply that 
they are absent, whereas I know positively that one is at 
Lado, another at Rejaf. : 
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“Two private letters, from Ali Effendi and Auad Effendi, 
are of. interest. The former, who has not written to me 
for more than four months, proffers as an excuse the restraint 
under which he was kept during the lifetime of Rihan Aga; 
he then expresses his opinion that the people (z.e. the officers) 
are neither anxious nor willing to go south, and that if 
I insisted on it, discipline would soon entirely disappear ; 
that accordingly it would be advisable to send the people 
grain, honey, tobacco, and ammunition, so as to dispose them 
in my favour. From the foregoing it must be abundantly 
clear to you that Ali Effendi exercises no authority there 
whatever, and is become a mere puppet in the hands of his 
officers. 

“ Henceforward, therefore, discipline is out of the question. 
Still more outspoken is Auad’s missive. You know him 
to be as good as narrow-minded, and from the very start 
one of the principal agitators against the retreat to the south. 
When Rihan Aga, he tells me, convoked the officers in order 
to deliberate upon the withdrawal to the south, I was accused 
in open assembly of having abandoned (!) the soldiers in the 
fight with the Danagla, and gone to Wadelai; also of having 
failed during the Bari war to supply the troops with sufficient 
ammunition, whilst all my favours were reserved for the 
second battalion because its commander was an Arab (Ha- 
wash). Then he goes on to admonish me to come there, 
to deal justly by the people, to send grain, honey, tobacco, 
and ammunition,—in one word, to do all that is possible to 
feed the people, as otherwise the day might come when they 
would take their arms and go their way, leaving their own 
officers and other officials in the hands of the negroes. On 
good authority they knew at Lado that at the time of the 
Bari insurrection three steamers from Khartoum came up 
as far as Shambe to bring us help, but having learnt at 
Shambe that Bor, Lado, etc., were destroyed by the negroes, 
had turned back to Khartoum. Besides, all the officers from 
Fatiko to Lado had long been agreed on the subject of going 
to Khartoum, and I was therefore not to depend on the 
second battalion, nor upon the coming of the three officers 
I had asked for, because come they would not. 

“You will observe that this is fairly unequivocal. Now 
we know where we are. Upon the charges made against 
me I need hardly waste my breath. You yourself were here, 
and know that the Danagla war in Amadi and Makraka 
was over, and that all the troops had reached the river, when 
I left Lado at the request of the officers (I hold the document 
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signed by all of them). The story about the three steamers 
is convincing evidence as to the sort of people I have to 
deal with.” 

It was just this combination of virtues and weakness that 
enabled Emin to keep above water for years in such diffi- 
cult circumstances. There is a saying in the Soudan that 
“a hot man (vag/ hamz) is of no use” there; and had Emin 
been hot-headed,he would soon have succumbed. A choleric 
man would have been altogether out of place, and all the 
“colonial rowdies” of the world combined would not have 
been able to accomplish what Emin achieved. Had he been 
imbued with a will power as unbending as British steel (ours 
is more flexible, it contains some of the gold that frames our 
thinkers’ spectacles), hard, but brittle, such as animated 
Gordon for instance, he would have met with Lupton’s 
fate. 

Emin’s letter to Dr. Junker continues :— 

“TIT am now awaiting the reply to a copy I forwarded to 
Lado, of Nubar’s original order which you last sent me. If 
the answer be again in the negative, I shall withdraw from 
any further connection with those gentlemen. That would 
probably give the signal for anarchy; but it is preferable to 
cut the matter short once and for all, to dragging on in this 
way for months. I have done whatever was in the power of 
man, and ruined my health over it, and have now the pleasant 
prospect of being compelled to beg in Egypt. The Govern- 
ment can find no fault with me if at length my patience is 
worn out. Against stupidity the gods themselves contend in 
vain. Whether Wadelai will remain loyal to me in case of a 
split, I dare not say, but I think it likely. Dufile has long 
been hand in glove with Lado, and is only waiting for the 
signal to start for the north.” 

If these expressions to some extent bear the marks of 
irresolution, it must not be ignored that Emin was always 
left to depend entirely on his own resources. And withal, 
not being a prophet, he could not suspect the hopelessness of 
his position. Again, a leader does not so readily relinquish 
his power, but rather strives to keep his followers together as 
long as possible. But in a very few days Emin himself 
realised that the weakness which found expression in the 
above words was unbecoming. 

He wrote :— 

“6th of July—Pardon the plaintive key of my last note. I 
had become low-spirited, and a death in my family depressed 
me the more. But on the 2nd of this month, by the favour 
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of Casati and Kabrega, I received the Uganda mail with 
your kind letter of the 2nd of July, accompanied by the 
interesting letters from Mackay, telegrams and newspapers. 
Biri also wrote and added a little tobacco, a cigar, and some 
paper. For all of which Iam extremely thankful. 

“T need hardly say that I am anxious to see you get away 
from Uganda soon. It seems to be far from safe there, and 
I am happy to gather from Mackay’s letter that you are 
shortly proceeding on your journey. I am writing Mackay 
fully, both to thank him for the friendly interest he is taking, 
and to acquaint him with my intentions. I may tell you that, 
acting on what he said, and being reluctant to expose my 
people unnecessarily, I have decided to give up all idea of 
retreat for the present, and to see what the future has in store 
for us. I shall endeavour to get them to abandon the 
northern stations, and to concentrate upon Dufile, Fatiko, 
Fadibek, Wadelai, etc., possibly throwing out a station farther 
east than Fadibek. 

“To-day I am advising the Government accordingly, and 
beg of you to give the gentlemen at Cairo a hint that in 
conjunction with the British Government they might possibly 
write to us more frequently vzd Zanzibar. But specially I 
desire to ask for a proclamation zz Aradzc, directed to all the 
officials, and bearing, if possible, the Viceroy’s sign-manual, 
calling on them to follow me and stand by me as in the past, 
and containing some appropriate words of encouragement 
for the troops, as well as a promise that the promotions con- 
ferred by me will be confirmed. Were I a great man, a pasha 
or something of that kind, or if their lordships in Egypt had 
ever penned but one word in appreciation of my ten years’ 
service, I should not be under the necessity of asking for such 
a document to-day.” 
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Chapter XVII 


THE LAST LETTERS FROM EQUATORIA 


LTHOUGH for a while, as we saw, Emin thought of 
preparing to retreat to Zanzibar, this plan was soon 
abandoned, as appeared from his last letter to Dr. Junker. 
With settled determination he now resolved to continue in 
the position entrusted to him by the Governor-General on 
behalf of the Egyptian Government—a resolution that found 
unmistakable expression in the further letters Emin wrote to 
Junker. 

The latter meanwhile attained his object. In the closing 
days of November he arrived at Bagamoyo, accompanied by 
Lieutenant St. Paul-Ilaire, whom he had met on the Kingani 
River, and was received by Gustave Denhardt and Groke. In 
a dhow belonging to the Catholic Mission, he crossed with 
two sisters of mercy to Zanzibar, on the 1st of December, 
proceeding thence to Suez, and from there on the oth of 
January, 1887, to Cairo, where he stayed till the middle of 
the following March before returning to Europe. Emin had 
written Junker seven more letters, but, under the impression 


\ that they would not reach him until after he had left Africa, 
‘ addressed them to St. Petersburg. They are dated 20th 


\January, 1oth, 20th, 23rd, and 27th of February, 7th March, 
and 15th April. Emin gives in them the further history of 
his province, so we reproduce them :— 

\ 

| “REJAF, 20th January, 1887, 

“ Respecting my plans for the future,1 can only repeat that 
Iam ‘fully determined to stay, and, even assuming that no 
help comes, and the province slowly goes to pieces, I shall 
remain steadfast to the end. It is perfectly clear to me that, 
with my motley crowd, a journey right across Uganda and 
over the lake is an impossibility, and if it came to the worst 
it would be much easier, as Mr. Mackay very aptly remarks, 
to push forward, with or without Kabrega’s help, from the 
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southern extremity of the Albert Nyanza direct to the 
northern point of Tanganyika, to the English missionary 
station there. My two new stations on the lake, Mahagi and 
another farther south, both completed and garrisoned, would 
be of great use in that event. I am also very busy boat- 
building ; two boats are completed already, a third is build- 
ing. The steamers I have had thoroughly repaired. So there 
need be no anxiety on our account. 

“ A short time ago the Shuli around Fatiko gave me a lot 
of trouble. Incited in all probability by Kabrega, they 
attacked Anfina, killed his son, captured fifteen rifles, and 
next thought of expelling us. Around Fatiko they were 
repulsed, but quiet is not yet entirely restored. Near Wadelai 
a strong body was massed in Mahata-el-For, but we went out 
to meet them—eighty men under Kadi Aga and myself— 
and speedily scattered them. Round about Wadelai all is 
quiet. 

“The outlook in Lado is more serious. You are aware 
that the Egyptian windbags managed to persuade the soldiery 
there that help could come only from the north. Ali Effendi 
moreover, on his own responsibility and without asking me, 
sent a detachment to Makraka to fetch grain. It is now 
more than six months since they went, but no grain has been 
forthcoming ; only all manner of excuses for delaying their 
return. Lado is without food, Rejaf unable to send supplies, 
so that one fine day an exodus to Makraka is quite possible. 
That has brought me here. I wonder whether I shall prevail 
on the people to listen to reason ? 

“That Dr. Fischer gave up his journey so long ago as July, 
1886, and returned to Europe vz¢@ Zanzibar, I gathered from 
Mr. Mackay’s communications. Not many days ago Casati 
wrote that he had heard of a European arriving at 
Kamisinga’s, a subject of Kamisoa. I hear nothing what- 
ever about Dr. Lenz. Casati says Kabrega heard that a 
European was on the way hither from Nkole; I should 
think it is a canard. And yet, that would be the only road. 

“JT am pleased you have been everywhere received with so 
much cordiality, and I conceive that the farther north you 
get, the more distinguished will be your reception. I did ask 
you to let me have at least a few newspaper cuttings 
respecting your welcome in Europe. Letters I don’t expect, 
for you will have something better to do than to write to me 
or to think of us. But I should like to assist at least in spirit 
at the ovations given, and the recognition bestowed upon 
you. You know that I am your debtor in many ways, and 
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take a lively interest in all that concerns you—all the more 
as I shall probably not be privileged to see you again. Our 
ways lie far asunder, especially as the latest events in. the 
south almost preclude my thinking of Europe. 

“T am trying to work as far as practicable, and am collect- 
ing a little. Biri took my former collections to Mr. Mackay ; 
I trust they will get to Europe safely. If possible, I should 
be very happy if you would oblige me from time to time 
with zoological, botanical, ethnological and other publications, 
or use your influence in this regard with your friends. As I 
am staying, I should like to work. 

“As far as help from Europe is concerned, for which you 
promise your friendly offices, I may say undisguisedly that 1 
am in no sense deceiving myself. There is nothing to hope 
from Egypt. And that other Powers should see any induce- 
ment to spend money for the purpose of supporting us is, in 
my opinion, quite outside the domain of possibility. If our 
country were ‘no man’s land,’ a simple seizure might take 
place, but up to the present we are on Egyptian or Turkish 
territory, and wherever it is necessary to bring diplomacy 
into play, satisfactory results are scarcely to be anticipated. 
Firmly convinced as I am that you will strain every nerve to 
assist us, and sincerely indebted as I am in anticipation of 
your efforts in the interests of my people, I have little hope 
that anything will come of it. I gather from telegrams and 
newspapers Mr. Mackay kindly sent me that the Powers of 
Europe are fully engaged elsewhere; the only one of them at 
present wholly intent upon colonial policy, namely Germany, 
would to my mind hardly take an interest in these countries 
of the interior. But let us wait patiently : zou vient enjin a 
gut sart attendre. 

“If journeys to this place were not so very difficult to ac- 
complish, if the support to be afforded us were not so very 
costly, I would readily buoy myself up with hope. But who 
will find the money? Better leave us where we are, and en- 
deavour to induce Egypt to forward arms and ammunition to 
us through Said Bargash. The caravan, led by his people, 
could safely traverse Uganda and Unyoro. Get Said Bar- 
gash to recall that scamp Abd-es-Rahman, who has crossed 
all our plans, and leave the rest to God and to us. If, how- 
ever, your advocacy does enlist sympathy on our behalf—and 
my sincere wishes are in that direction—I shall most cer- 
tainly be the first to rejoice, in the interests of my people. 

“T am somewhat anxious about Casati. I have seldom 
met so true and loyal a man. But, to judge from his last 
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letters, he seems to be rather at variance with Kabrega. The 
cause appears to me to be that Casati is too candid with the 
King, and expects that Kabrega will renounce his dodges and 
subterfuge, and treat him honestly and straightforwardly. 
Well, you have had experience, and know by what a lying 
pack our negro kings are surrounded, and that though they 
are kings they are ‘blacks.’ 

“I apprehend that some day serious misunderstanding may 
arise, and as Mr. Mackay in his last letter (19th November, 
1886) advises me to confer personally with Kabrega, with a 
view to the definite settlement of pending questions, in our 
own interests, I purpose, immediately after my arrival at 
Wadelai, say in February, to proceed to Unyoro for a fort- 
night or three weeks, settling our business with Kabrega, 
making purchases, etc. This will also furnish an opportunity 
of coming to some understanding with Mr. Mackay in order 
that Mwanga may send me people. His envoys to me were 
sent back from the frontier, as I wrote you. If once I get 
the people together, gentle persuasion and a few pieces of 
ivory will soon clear up the situation.” 


“WADELAI, loth February, 1887. 

“T have had the pieasure of another letter from Mr. 
Mackay, under date of 2nd December, 1886; but I am sorry 
there was no enclosure from you, and Mackay tells me that the 
Arab boat from Kagehi was in, but had brought no mail of 
any kind. The Arabs that arrived related that an Arab who 
travelled from Uganda three months ago had been killed by 
the negroes some days’ march south of the lake, and that the 
German trader—lI believe it is Giesecke—who travelled with 
Tippu Tib, was attacked in his camp at Turu, was wounded, 
and succumbed to his wounds some days after. No news what- 
ever had come to hand from Mr. Ashe. 

“You may believe that all this gave me considerable 
anxiety ; nevertheless, I hope that no untoward incident has 
marred your journey, and that you are safe in Europe. 

“I sent Kabrega a stiff letter, complaining of the treat- 
ment accorded to Casati, and that the Arabs had been pro- 
hibited from seeing him ; pointing out that under the circum- 
stances I felt inclined to drop the idea of visiting him. It 
proved effectual: the prohibition has been withdrawn, and 
after some flowers of speech, Casati is in smooth water again, 
whilst the King has had six huts built for me there, and six 
more at Kibiro. 

“Then a chief appeared here to bring me the King’s 
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greeting, assurances of eternal friendship, and a very pressing 
invitation to visit him. I have accordingly made up my 
mind, in spite of Casati’s dissuasion, to take a trip to 
Unyoro. 

“My first destination will be Sorugas Island; thence my 
new station Mahagi, away in the southern part of the lake. 
I shall stay there a few days, so as to push forward a new 
station to Mboga, then steam across the lake to Kibiro. If 
eventually I succeed in luring my recalcitrants from Lado, 
I purpose to throw out stations still farther south, continuing 
west of the lake, from Usongora across the Akka, or Batua, 
as the Wanyoro call it.” 


“WADELAI, 21st February, 1887. 

“To my regret, I was obliged to defer the visit to Kabrega, 
the river having fallen so low that it would be very difficult 
for our steamer to get up stream. As I should not care to 
run the risk of damaging it, I would rather wait a few weeks, 
until the first rains removed the difficulty. There has been 
no rain for four weeks ; at midday the heat registers 40 to 
41° C.; dust-clouds are prevalent throughout the day. At 
nine o'clock at night, still 30 to 31° C. I leave you to 
imagine how refreshing that is. 

“None the less, a lot of work has been done: you would 
hardly recognise the Kedzve, she looks sospruce ; the engine 
has been repaired, the deck renovated, and so on. Two 
large new barks are ready, a third in course of construction. 
I am now taking the Vyanza in hand ; she is to be docked, ze. 
brought on shore to-morrow, to repair her keel and copper- 
sheathe her. So we have work on hand for some time. 

“Yesterday I received the mails from Lado and Duflle. 
Hawid Aga reports that the Lado people desire to give up 
the station, and officially asks my permission to distribute the 
soldiers between Rejaf and Kiri. 

“According to a report from Makraka, there are still a few 
Danagla in Monbuttu, their chief is Salih Hakim, the in- 
famous eunuch-maker. Rumour speaks of a great fire and 
much damage at Lado. From Dufile likewise Hawash 
Effendi reports two outbreaks, large huts being burnt down, 
amongst others those in which Hawash’s servants, some forty 
or fifty men, were settled. He must have suffered heavy 
losses. He has petitioned me to relieve him of his post and 
to recall him, as he could no longer hold his own against 
the people and their talk, and consequently preferred to be 
near me ! 
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“The day after to-morrow I purpose going to Dufile for 
two or three days. Maybe I shall succeed in throwing light 
on the origin of the fires. Great quantities of ammunition 
are said to have been lost in the flames. In his official 
letters Hawash prefers to pass that over in silence.” 


“ WADELAI, 237d February, 1887. 

“TI had scarcely concluded the above, when I was suddenly 
alarmed by a fierce crackling and hissing in the grass below 
my house. At some distance from us the negroes had set 
fire to the dry grass, and the flames, lashed by a kind of 
hurricane, spread towards us in a double column, You will 
forgive me any further description: suffice it to say that after 
three-quarters of an hour the remnant of Wadelai was repre- 
sented by some fifteen huts, those of Mohammed Osman 
Kismallah, etc. The others were reduced to a smouldering 
heap of red-hot ashes and cinders. By dint of almost super- 
human exertions, I succeeded in saving the arms and ammuni- 
tion ; everything else—ivory, provisions, private property—had 
to be abandoned tothe flames. We had further to deplore the 
loss of two lives; but, having regard to the intense heat, the 
fumes, the smoke, the raging storm, and the utter bewilder- 
ment of the people, it is marvellous that we lost no more. 

“I immediately appealed to the negro chiefs in the vicinity, 
and am happy to state that they responded to my wishes 
with the most praiseworthy promptitude and alacrity. All 
my people, in so many gangs, are now at work under myself 
and officers, from early morning till late; and at night we 
take our sentry duties in turns. By this means I trust that 
about two months will suffice for the rehabilitation of the 
station. What I saved has been given out. Thank God, 
enough grain remains to feed the people. Yesterday I 
despatched a messenger post haste to Casati to ask Kabrega 
for 300 pieces of bark cloth for distribution among the 
soldiers. Vita has gone with the Kedzve to Dufile, to fetch 
oil and grease for the steamers, as well as a few other things. 
The Nyanza is anchored in mid-stream, being our powder 
magazine, pending the completion of a new one. We, how- 
ever, have hung our harps upon the willows, and sit by the 
waters of Babylon. 

“A few days ago a rumour found currency here that 
Anfina had died, after a very short illness. Lately he had of 
his own accord ceased to communicate with us in any way, 
although most assuredly we had not given him any cause for 
offence. Then dissensions arose between him and his son, 
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which culminated in the latter leaving his father, together 
with a number of armed followers, and migrating to the 
Shuli. They, however, seem to have been sadly handled by 
their guests, but soon took their revenge in blood, Anfina’s son’ 
and all his companions being slaughtered. The rifles cap- 
tured on this occasion were taken to Kabrega, but given back 
by him.to the Shuli in order to attack Anfina; in return 
for which the Shuli manifested their gratitude by killing a 
number of Kabrega’s people and making a raid into his 
country. You can imagine Kabrega’s exasperation ! 

“As soon as I get time—perhaps to-morrow—I shall send 
men to Anfina’s country to ascertain the facts of the case. 
If he is really dead, I shall endeavour to gather together 
his people and allot them a settlement somewhere near us. 

“ Amidst all my trials here, there is one source of joy. I 
wrote you that I had distributed the wheat presented to me 
by Biri, so that it might be sown. In the comparatively 
short space of three months and a half, here as well as at 
Dufile, and without any watering whatsoever, the crops have 
ripened and yielded well. The grain produced will in turn 
be distributed over a wider area.” 


“WADELAI, 27th February, 1887. 

“Yesterday the steamer returned from Dufile with a bud- 
get of news. First of all the stations of Lado and Mugi have 
been destroyed by fire, the former totally, the latter with the 
exception of the magazine; it looks as though Providence 
had nothing but fire for us this month. The people at Lado 
have brought their families and belongings to Rejaf, and by 
this time Lado is probably deserted. 

“The officer stationed at Makraka reports that on the 
western borders people arrived from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, had 
requisitioned Makraka porters, but had not received them. 
Their dress was said to be like ours; they had chiefs of their 
own, and were supposed to have come from Dem Ziber. 
Further particulars are promised by next mail. 

“ Quite by chance, a Nyam-Nyam chief, Nguku, the son of 
Sekonde, arrived here at the same time as this mail. He 
came to visit me and solicit my assistance, as Mbitima, 
Wando’s son, had annexed his country and appropriated his 
wives. In the main, he confirms the rumours that people 
have come from the Ghazal, but knows no details. Ques- 
tioned as to developments in Monbuttu, he stated that Gam- 
bari was staying at his old place, and that he had put to 
death the chief of the Danagla left in Gango, setting up his 
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old friend Salih Hakim, the Moorish eunuch-monger, in his 
place. The remaining Danagla were doing well. 

“So far Nguku’s news; now we must wait and see what 
the Ghazal people want and who they are.” 


“WADELAI, 7th March, 1887. 

“Tf it be true that ‘whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,’ 
I am surely of the elect. On the evening of the 6th inst. 
my wife, after an illness of eight days, fell a victim to bilious 
fever, leaving me alone with my little daughter. I did all 
that lay in my power, but unfortunately in vain. What a 
sore blow it is, and my concern on account of the little one 
you will readily appreciate. 

“ But there is no dearth of affliction anywhere. Kabrega, 
probably out of revenge because I did not furnish him with 
troops against the Waganda, has sown the seeds of serious 
trouble for me among the Shuli, and has overawed the 
negroes about Mahagi to such a degree that it is a matter of 
difficulty even to get grain for the people on the island. In 
response to Casati, the King naturally disclaims all responsi- 
bility or complicity. The underhanded intrigue goes on not- 
withstanding, and the Shuli, who have always supplied Ka- 
brega with ivory, are now bartering it there for powder and 
caps. Under these circumstances, I shall again put off my 
visit to Kabrega as a matter of course. And I shall certainly 
write to Mackay asking him to use his best endeavours with 
Mwanga to prevent the exportation of gunpowder to Unyoro 
from Uganda, a proposition to which the King of Uganda 
will most readily accede. I shall also try to get the Uganda 
people to demand larger quantities of ivory from Kabrega, so 
that he will have to turn to me eventually. In the meantime, 
Vita is to go forward to see how the land lies, make Kabrega’s 
mouth water with the prospect of many presents, and pave 
the way for my subsequent visit. 

“T do not quite know whose fault it is that up to now I 
have not had a line either from our Government or from any 
one in Europe. I am not surprised at the silence of Egypt ; 
the big guns there never troubled themselves much about me, 
and would probably feel some satisfaction could they be 
decently rid of us. I begged for a letter of thanks to Ka- 
brega, rounded off with honeyed words and promises; it 
would have been of material advantage to me, because Ka- 
brega is vain. No answer, as usual. 

“ And not a word from all the scientists I know! But I 
must wait a little; mails ought to be here almost at once 
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from Casati, and possibly Uganda; and possibly the longed- 
for letters will then be forthcoming. 

“ After a long interval we have just had the first rains. 
When it rains, the Turks say ‘ vachmet jagior’—it is raining 
mercy. May this be a favourable omen! Did I write to you, 
by the bye, that I was fortunate enough to receive one letter 
from Europe? It bears the date of May, 1885, and is from 
Dr. Felkin and his sister.” 


“ WADELAI, 15th April, 1887. 
“Tf Stanley or Thomson were, in fact, to come, it would of 
course be an unexpected piece of luck for us all. But I may 
as well state at once that if sufficient ammunition be supplied 
to us, and we can arrive at a permanent understanding with 
Uganda and Unyoro respecting our communications to the 
coast, it would be very far from my intention to leave this 
place. After a stay of twelve years, to withdraw at the very 
moment that a new era appears to be dawning for all these 
countries, would be unjustifiable; and even if of late the people 
have been somewhat headstrong—a condition of things for 
which the Egyptians, certainly not the Soudanese, are re- 
sponsible—yet I am firmly convinced of their adherence, and 
that they would deeply grieve if I wished to leave them at a 
time like this. And I cannot help saying that I should be 
quite at a loss as to whom to appoint in my stead. We must 
therefore relinquish the idea of leaving, and remain ! 
“Inasmuch then as I consider that my best course is to 
stay, I shall endeavour to turn it to the best advantage, and 
especially by collecting as much as possible. There will be 
no lack of purchasers, if only I can ensure the safety of the 
road. In the past my collections were the means of opening 
up many an interesting acquaintance. I must leave it to 
your kindness to get your friends from time to time to send 
me something to read ; if perchance on zoological subjects, I 
would be doubly grateful. In this connection, may I remind 
you of Hartlaub’s Vdégel Ost Afrikas, for which I asked you? 
Don’t be angry with me. You remember, I ordered all the 
books and apparatus I required to be sent to Khartoum; but 
when they came and were about to be forwarded, the Mahdi 
took it into his head to study ethnography and ornithology, 
and to that end laid violent hands not only on Khartoum but 
also on my books, If you could also induce Dr. Hartlaub to 
send me some publications now and again, your merit would 
be tantamount to converting a heathen. I have written to 
England asking for support in my work. Rather cool for 
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one who is not an Englishman! A truce now to this mendi- 

city; I am beginning to fear that on the whole it is not a 

very difficult profession, but I have not quite got my hand in 
et. 

“What shall I tell you about ourselves? By reason of 
famine and fire, Lado has been finally abandoned, and the 
people divided between Rejaf and Makraka for victualling 
reasons. The other stations are all in perfect order, only I 
shall be obliged to give up Fatiko and transfer the garrison 
to Fadibek, as the population have left Fatiko. But that is 
of no consequence. The two stations on the lake are begin- 
ning to flourish ; they will be of great importance as bases 
for a possible march through Mboga to Tanganyika. The 
soil, too, is excellent, and I can go on cultivating industriously. 
Two new boats which I have had built here are the medium 
of communication. Again, the chiefs along the overland 
route are all known to me as reliable, and the road is perfectly 
safe. The agitation formerly prevalent in the province has 
quietly subsided, and although to this day a good many 
people absolutely refuse to believe that the Soudan has been 
abandoned, and look upon all my assurances as pure fiction, 
yet I am fortunate in having conclusive evidence that the 
number of those who are staunch to me, in spite of a few 
Egyptian scamps and their inflated twaddle, is daily growing. 
Therefore I have no cause for dissatisfaction; on the contrary, 
I trust that all will go smoothly. But I really should be glad 
if our Government would at length have the goodness to 
gladden me with a letter and still more with a few Arabic 
newspapers. This favour would be of considerable service.” 

The fact that it occurred to no one to provide Emin with 
such papers clearly exposes the indifference shown in all 
matters concerning him. By means of Avradic newspapers 
the actual state of affairs would have been brought within 
the grasp of all, obviating the very possibility of intrigue 
caused by unbelief. 

“The contents of my first mail,’ Emin goes on to say, 
“which you kindly took with you on the 2nd of January, 
1886, were printed in England in October, so that beyond 
doubt the letter for Egypt got into the right hands. Why 
the gentlemen concerned envelop themselves in such aristo- 
cratic silence is quite beyond me. True, higher politics are 
out of my reach. But my correspondents, friends I hardly 
dare say, have also left me in the lurch. Mackay told me he 
had received letters from London dated 2nd of December, 
1886, His letter to me is dated 27th February, 1887. Now, 
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if my letters were in Europe in October, surely there was 
ample time to reply. However, 1 am accustomed to isola- 
tion, and it were wrong, now that I have lost everything, to 
look for consideration. Thank God, work at least is left to 
me ! 

“Casati, as usual, has sent me a detailed report. He is 
certainly not in a bed of roses, and he goes in fear of the 
Lord, ze. Kabrega, who will not give up the scoundrel Abd- 
er-Rahman. I have repeatedly impressed on Casati that he 
should think of his journey home, and have proffered my 
entire support in every respect, should he undertake it. He, 
however, refused, and even in his last letter says he intends 
to stay as long as he can be of any use tome. Gladly as I 
welcome this friendly and unselfish proposal, yet I do not 
want to incur the reproach of selfishness from Europe. Would 
you kindly, therefore, if possible, acquaint Camperio with the 
facts, but be sure to tell him, that if at any time it should be 
vouchsafed to me to reorganise these countries, I should 
under no circumstances like to be without Casati. 

“For the present of course I am restricted to helping him 
from here with bare necessaries, the sum total of which is of 
no particular consequence ; but so long as I have bread to eat, 
and a shred of Damur cloth to dress in, so long Casati shall 
not want. 

“Vita happens to be here, and intends to write you a few 
lines. A good lad; of great service to me in the past and in 
the present. I have already written to Cairo to ask them to 
reward him in some way. Of course, when once the road is 
open, I suppose he will go; it would be a sin to retain a 
young man here for life. 

‘All the other people you know are well and think of you 
often and with pleasure. I am happy to tell you that 
Hawash Effendi has of late become rather more sensible and 
more amenable to reason, a result largely due to my having 
summoned him one day, and soundly rated him with home 
truths of unusual severity. Since then I have nothing but 
good to say of him. Yesterday he sent me a variety of pre- 
sents, among them oranges—grown from pips, the first of their 
kind in the south. He asks me in every letter to present his 
compliments to you. - 

“Dufile, by the way, is the great place for small talk, spicy 
sayings, and cock-and-bull stories. On the contrary, in 
Wadelai, which I have rebuilt on a neater plan, and with more 
regard to cleanliness, we are living in peace and quiet, culti- 
vating our gardens and fields, existing or rather vegetating, 
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strangers to care. Auad Effendi has come from Lado and 
affords us some amusement. He brought me the news that 
on the Bahr-el-Ghazal there are still a number of scattered 
soldiers, whom he now proposes quietly to collect.” 
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OW began a period of protracted negotiations with the 
neighbouring princes to the south, whose friendship 
and alliance Emin sought to gain, because in the event of a 
determined Mahdist advance from the north he considered 
his only possible course was a retreat to the south vzé the 
Albert Nyanza to Lake Tanganyika. (At that time Emin 
had not heard of the existence of an intermediate lake, the 
Albert Edward Nyanza.) During the ensuing months he 
occasionally received news from Europe through the medium 
of the British missionaries, and in this way he heard of 
Stanley’s expedition. 

We must follow the current of events in Equatoria during 
the next twelve months in the pages of Emin’s diary. They 
best reflect the hopes and fears engrossing the Governor of 
the last Egyptian province in the Soudan, when he was de- 
barred from all intercourse with the civilised world. 

In this diary we read :— 

“4th April (Monday) to 10th April (Sunday), 1887. 4th 
Aprili—This morning the steamer Kfedzve with the Rejaf 
mail left for Dufile to fetch Hawash Effendi. By way of 
temporising, I have written Hamid Aga to give Ali Aga an 
order in writing to procure from Makraka the grain required 
by that battalion, then to allow him to return to Makraka 
with his people, but on no condition to give him any more 
troops, this being no time to establish new stations. I hardly 
think the order will be of any use; maybe Ali Aga has 
already gone back to Makraka with fresh people, without 
waiting for my instructions. At all events, he is not in a 
position to procure sufficient grain, for as soon as the Jei and 
Bibia are swollen by the rains, communications will cease 
and the old hunger trouble re-commence: that is what I rely 
on, 
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“ Blood-brotherhood was made this morning between Kodi 
Aga and Chief Okella, the latter entering into the bond very 
readily. The two men sat facing each other, and bared the 
middle of their bodies. Then Amara, who acted as mediator; 
pinched up the skin of each in a line with the navel, about a 
hand’s breadth to the right, and inflicted a vertical scratch 
with a razor. The drop of blood that issued was caught up 
on a coffee berry, each man placing his blood-bedewed berry 
in his right palm and approaching the other with outstretched 
hand. Then each bent down in turn, taking the other’s berry 
with his lips and swallowing it. That ended the ceremony ; 
libations in mvrisa followed, the officer next bestowing some 
gifts on his new brother. Immediately after, they came to 
to me asking that I should allow Okella to return to his 
village, as he feared his absence might be misconstrued, and 
his belongings wasted. I next made him a speech, gave him 
presents, and instructed him to tell Boki that Vita by my 
directions would on his arrival there likewise exchange blood- 
brotherhood with him. Okella then withdrew, offering of 
his own accord to keep us informed as to anything that tran- 
spired among Kabrega’s people. How sacred and binding 
this exchange of blood is held to be was exemplified by the 
fact that when after the above ceremony the captain invited 
three subalterns to exchange blood-brotherhood with three of 
Okella’s people, they refused, and on the officer pointing out 
that he had given them the example, they made the very 
pointed reply that there were other officers still left here who 
might one day fight against Okella. 

“ Okella himself marched off at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, overland. 

“6th April, 1887.—To-day Matjera, Amara’s man, arrived 
from Torquatj, reporting that such of Kabrega’s people as 
were posted opposite Boki’s village had recrossed the river 
with their four chiefs and gone home. Lokara, who had built 
his village directly opposite our former station of Magungo, 
alone remained. He sent to Amadj, one of the Luri chiefs, 
for bean seed, but met with a refusal. 

“Matjera is not aware what led Kabrega’s people to march 
off. Four motives occur to me: (1) Kabrega wants to throw 
all his people on Kisa’s village and cross the lake in the 
south; (2) he is disturbed by the forward movement of our 
troops, and realises that it would be impracticable for his 
people to cross the river with soldiers both in front and in 
the rear; (3) he has reason to fear trouble in the direction of 
Uganda ; (4) Casati has succeeded in acquainting him with 
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the contents of my last letters, and he, ashamed, is withdraw- 
ing his people. 

‘Motive No. 1 is improbable, as Kabrega has not enough 
canoes to send a large body of people right across the lake at 
.one time, especially during the prevailing storms. Motive 
No. 2 is less improbable, but hardly the real one, as Kabrega 
must have known long ago how many soldiers have gone 
(forty). No, 3 is the most probable. No. 4 possible, though 
negroes are rarely sentimental in politics; but this motive 
should be easy of proof, for, if it be the true one, a mail cannot 
fail to come in shortly. 

“T had scarcely penned these observations, when Kodi 
Aga, the commander of this station, reported that Shambé, 
one of the Shuli chiefs who emigrated from Fatiko, had 
arrived, bag and baggage, ze. with wives, children, people, 
etc.,at the place of one of our Luri chiefs on the eastern bank 
of the river, and desired permission to wait upon the com- 
mandant. Of course I gave him permission willingly and 
at once. If I succeed in inspiring this chief with confidence, 
and inducing him to settle near the village, other Shuli will 
soon follow, the whole Shuli movement will collapse, and 
Kabrega lose his influence amongst them. So far so good 
to-day. 

“To fill up the measure, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Kato, one of Boki’s under chiefs, came in with news for me 
A long, long story. The substance of it all resolves itself 
into the following facts :— 

“Kabrega’s people retired because they met with no sup- 
port whatever, and especially because they had nothing to eat. 
The Matongali with a few of their people remained opposite, 
facing Matzunga. Katshope, the son and successor to Anfina, 
who on his accession assumed the name of Kamras (like 
Kabrega’s father), has called on all the people of his tribe. 
to war against Kabrega. Kabrega has informed all the chiefs 
that his people have settled in this country in pursuance of an 
understanding with me. Boki sent some of.his people with 
three elephant tusks to Kabrega, to make inquiries as to the 
facts, and as toour people there. Chief Ummah has returned ; 
some of Kisa’s people are supposed to be on the way with . 
complaints about him, and to ask for his recall. Boki wants 
Kisa’s little son to be made chief under the guardianship of 
his uncle. 

“I am certainly very much indebted to Boki for all his 
friendliness, but I shall not give him my entire confidence 
until he has exchanged blood-brotherhood with Vita. For the 
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present I am sending him afew packs of common ammunition 
in return for his friendly endeavours regarding our people. I 
have also bestowed a pair of brass armlets on his messenger 
Kato, for his trouble. He left again this morning (7th April). 
He told me also that Kabrega had taken up his residence in 
the direction of Mruli. 

“8th April—Thank God! I have just heard that Abd-er- 
Rejaf-Aga, the officer stationed with Casati at Kabrega’s, slept 
last night at Chief Amadj’s in Forquate, and will reach here 
this evening or to-morrow morning. So the veil will be lifted 
at last. 

“T hope all is well with Casati. The officer is reported to 
be accompanied by one of Kabrega’s Matongali and two of 
his people, and a number of things, presumably the bark 
cloth asked for by Casati for the troops—are said to be 
coming down the river in canoes from village to village. I 
trust the Uganda mail is on the way too; for anything from 
Europe or Egypt I scarcely dare hope. 

“It is strange, by the way, that the officer is not in to- 
night; it is only eight or nine hours’ march from Forquate to 
Wadelai, the road being good and not broken by water-courses. 
It is just possible that the Khor Isra, which flows close by 
Wadelai, is high and bars the passage. 

“oth April.—At eleven o'clock this morning Abd-er-Rejaf- 
Aga arrived, bringing Casati’s most welcome mail, and, as it 
were a gift from the gods, the post from Uganda. Altogether, 
one letter from Casati, one from Junker, two packets of news- 
papers from Junker, two letters from Mackay, one of them 
marked ‘Important,’ one bi-convex lens, a letter from 
Mohammed Biri, a copy of the Weekly Times of November, 
1886, and telegrams from roth of August, 1886, to the 30th of 
September, 1886. 

“roth April.—By a curious coincidence the K hedzve steamed 
in to-day, having on board Hawash Effendi, with about thirty 
of the troops, the rocket apparatus, and the ammunition 
brought by Casati, 900 loads. I had these arrivals paraded 
before Kabrega’s people with ostentation, convinced that they 
will report accordingly and with the requisite exaggeration. 
I also intend to let these people wait some days before con- 
senting to receive them. 

“Hawash brought no mails from Lado, and only an 
indifferent one from Dufile. As usual, he had a multitude 
of little presents for everybody here. 

“11th April—Mail from Shukri Aga at Mahagi, to the effect 
that Ummah has gone back with another of Kabrega’s chiefs, 
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Kisa’s people report that under Kabrega’s orders Ummah is 
taking captive any people passing through his village and 
forwarding their arms to the King. The Kisa-Mahagi road 
overland is thus impassable. I at once replied that Vita 
should be sent in a few days to parley with Ummah. In 
the meantime communications with Kisa should proceed by 
water only, and in any event even the suspicion of provoca- 
tion to hostilities should be avoided. 

“13th April—I gave audience to Kabrega’s people. As 
their master’s present, they brought me a piece of coarse 
calico and a piece of fine cotton, protesting his unswerving 
friendship, that his conduct towards Kisa and his associates 
was due rather to the hasty violence of Kisa’s brother than to 
Kabrega, that Songa would soon return home, that Kabrega’s 
only motive for surrounding Casati’s dwelling with guards was 
to save him from the importunities of good-for-nothing news- 
mongers, that no harm should ever befal Casati, that the King 
asked ‘leave for the four boys who are at school here to see 
their people, adding that the road is open and would so remain 
for messengers and consignments, and so on, and so on. 

“T listened to this harangue somewhat coldly, expressed 
my thanks for the present, and as an absolute condition for 
the maintenance of harmonious relations, framed the follow- 
ing four demands: (1) Entire freedom from restrictions for 
Casati, and for purchases; (2) withdrawal of the settlers 
opposite Boki; (3) restoration of Songa, and further, absten- 
tion from interference in the affairs of my countries without 
previous understanding with me; (4) blood-brotherhood with 
one of the sons'of Kabrega—whose authorised agents promised 
to report faithfully. I gave the envoy and his companion 
some presents, and dismissed them both. 

“11th April (Monday) to 17th April (Sunday).—Some .of 
the notes appertaining to this week I have put in last week, 
in error. The whole week passed quickly enough; there 
was continuous work and necessary correspondence for 
Europe. 

“18th April (Monday) to 24th April (Sunday).—By the even- 
ing of the 17th all my mails were made up, presents pre- 
pared, etc., so that early on the 18th the Aeadzve could steam 
towards thelake, The river had risen somewhat, relieving us 
ofall fear of her grounding. Vita will first call at the island, 
then at Kibiro, and disembark Kabrega’s people and the 
Soudanese non-commissioned officer Abdallah-el-Massri, who 
was sent to Casati. They will at once take the mail for 
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rest remaining on board. Vita has strict injunctions to keep 
as far from the land as he can, and to have watch kept at 
night, taking soldiers for the purpose from Mahagi. 

“Upon receipt of Casati’s reply, the Ahedzve is to return 
immediately, and transmit any urgent letters there may be 
from Uganda, vid Boki; proceeding thence to inspect Kisa’s 
station, and come back here. The mails despatched are as 
follows: (1) To Casati, full instructions ; (2) to Mackay, an 
answer to letters received, also translated extracts from 
Casati’s last letter illustrating the situation in Unyoro; 
further £5 cash on account of things I asked for; (3) to 
Professor Flower, advice of the despatch of two cases of 
ethnographical specimens and two thin boxes of butterflies, 
etc., for the British Museum; also a letter enclosed for 
Dr. P. Sclater and note on a variety of Psittacus erythacus 
L.; (4) to Dr. Hartlaub, notes on birds; (§) to Dr. Felkin, 
letter and enclosure to Miss Felkin; (6) to Dr. Junker. 
Besides these letters, one case of ethnographical specimens, 
another containing clay vessels from Monbuttu, indiarubber, 
etc., one tin box of snakes, frogs, etc., another of butterflies, 
etc., all for the British Museum ; a particularly large elephant 
tusk for Kabrega ; also two empty cases and various beads for 
him, and a revolver as a present for Kabrega if he consents to 
the blood-brotherhood. In addition, five ardebs of grain, 
soap, oil, honey, onions, a pair of scales for weighing ivory, 
etc., for Casati. For Chief Irete too,.who, although we are 
strangers, sent mea costly gift of cloth, I have added a hunting 
rifle and some powder. The boys Kabrega asked for are gone. 
As the steamer was leaving, I heard that Kabrega’s envoy 
had shipped a piece of ivory; but as my inquiries failed to 
elicit from him a satisfactory account of its possession, - am 
confiscating ‘it until such time as I know for certain how 
it was acquired. Towards evening, the lifeboat that had 
been towed inthe wake of the steamer returned, reporting 
that the sandbank was safely passed. All being well (which 
I fervently hope), I could have a mail from Casati on the 31st 
of April. 

“ 20th April.—Overland mail from Dufile. They had heard 
nothing from Lado up to the 15th. 

“23rd April—The Nyanza, with Hawash Effendi aboard, 
has steamed to Dufile. Post to hand advising Junker’s and 
Mackay’s last letters. 

“24th April.—This afternoon overland mail from Dufile. 
Under cover, official correspondence, voluminous and unin- 
teresting, from Lado, It appears that all the small ivory was 
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left behind there, and only 600 pieces of the first class brought 
to Rejaf. Intelligence from Dufile states that an army of 
Kabrega’s has crossed the river at Rionga’s ferry, marching 
north, and that Fatiko has been warned. This confirms 
Casati’s advice that Matongali had been sent out with a 
great number of armed men, whilst Babedruga and Wrete 
were to be sent to ‘occupy the territory of Anfina’ ; the prob- 
able interpretation of which is that the Shuli are to be intimi- 
dated, and instigated to rise against us; possibly also that a 
fling at us is in contemplation. I have promptly sent spies to 
Okella’s and Boki’s villages. 

“25th April (Monday) to ist of May (Sunday).—On the 
night of the 24th-25th a thunderstorm raged with violence, 
attended by heavy rains, much required by our crops. Early 
on the 25th, Chief Wadelai sent a dragoman, to beg for per- 
mission to move his seat nearer to us, as, two days before, the 
Luri, who are independent of him, had attempted to fire 
his homestead, and he feared that some day they might do 
him harm. 

“ Numerous complaints have been coming to my notice for 
a long time past, that Wadelai appropriates to himself the 
negroes’ wives. The negroes, in revenge, subject Wadelai’s 
people to every species of annoyance. Wadelai himself has 
frequently sent to me asking me to allow the soldiers to bring 
runaway women back to him. Similar intrigues may be at 
the root of the present affairs. 

“Tt is now a week since the Ahedzve left for the lake. She 
ought to have been at Kibiro three days ago; I trust nothing 
untoward will happen to her. 

“On the 26th I despatched an overland post to Dufile, with 
instructions that Dufile and Fatiko should oppose Kabrega’s 
people with the utmost firmness, in the event of their inter- 
fering in our dealings with the negroes, or being guilty of any 
other provocation, but that Dufile and Fatiko were not to be 
the aggressors. 

“27th April—Late in the evening the man whom I had 
sent to obtain news from Okella respecting the move- 
ments of Kabrega’s people, returned. He reports that at the 
instance of our trusty friend Okella, they marched off in two 
columns three days ago, for the purpose of occupying Anfina’s 
country, and taking his son alive, intending to send him to 
their chief. Some of the warriors proposed afterwards to 
march upon us at Wadelai, but were outvoted by others, who 
considered such an enterprise very venturesome, suggesting as 
an alternative a march upon Mahagi. Whether the island of 
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that name or the Kisa station is intended is not clear. Okella 
promises further particulars for to-morrow or the next day. 
Of course I at once wrote to Vita, who will surely be back 
from Kibaro very shortly, asking him to keep the steamer 
there. If not in a position to hold his own, he is to gather all 
the people into Kisa’s station. 

“What an opportunity for a manof ability! To wait until 
Kabrega’s people have crossed, destroy their boats, cut off 
their retreat, and exterminate the whole mob! What a pity 
Casati is not here! If, however, as I am told, but scarcely 
believe, Kamisoa is of one mind with Anfina’s son, Kabrega’s 
warriors will be hard put to it to withstand the combined 
forces of these chiefs and their Congo allies. I trust that 
Providence, which has helped us so far, will help again, and 
remove this difficulty without my being forced into aggres- 
sion. 

“28th April—Early to-day seventy men under Kadi Aga 
and three officers set out on an expedition against the re- 
bellious Amadi at Chief Musiri’s. In the afternoon a sub- 
chief of Okella’s came in to inquire after my health, it having 
hitherto been impossible for Okella to do so in person (how 
civil, these negroes!), and brought me as gifts a very fine 
goat and a sack of good beans ; no news, however, of Kabrega’s 
people. 

“In response to my renewed inquiries on the 29th of 
April, they tell me that the quarrel between Kamisoa and 
Kabrega originated in this way :—The former took to wife a 
very pretty girl. Kabrega, hearing of this, at once sent to 
Kamisoa, requesting that the girl be sent to him, so that 
he might look upon her. On the advice of his people 
Kamisoa actually sent her in charge of two chiefs. Kabrega 
being pleased with her sent the people back and kept the 
girl, replying to their remonstrances that Kamisoa was _ his 
son, and what the son possessed, eo zpso belonged to the 
father. Upon this incident Okella’s people base their opinion 
that Kamisoa will stand by Anfina. As to the ulterior plans 
of Kabrega’s men, these people knew nothing of a con- 
templated attack upon Mahagi or this place, but stated that 
the main object was to conquer and occupy Anfina’s country. 
Subsequently Kabrega would set up his chiefs there and 
everywhere in the Shuli country, thus rendering it impossible 
for us to victual our stations and compelling us to quit the 
country. 

“That sounds more credible than an attack on Wadelai. 
I shall now try to gain over the Shuli. If Kadi Aga returns 
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successful from his expedition, it will be advisable to prepare 
a detachment for co-operation with Anfina’s people. 

“30th April,—This, being the last day of April and there- 
fore ominous, was destined not to pass without good news. 
At four in the afternoon, Matjera, the under-chief of Amora, 
came to me; one of his people, just arrived from Torquatj, 
reported that the wing of Kabrega’s army which had crossed 
over to the northern bank of the river to attack Anfina’s 
people, although strengthened ,by Shuli accessions all the 
way from Fatiko, had been totally routed. The victors had 
taken four guns from Kabrega’s people, two from the Shuli, 
and had killed a great number, their own loss being only 
three men, two women, and one gun. Among the slain was 
the brother of Chief Rochama, who had come up from 
Fatiko. On the other (eastern) side, Kisa, an Anfina chief, 
fell upon Kabrega’s people, inflicting severe punishment, and 
capturing nine rifles, 

“ Kisa, having collected all the Anfina people, is now 
marching on Babendongo’s headquarters at Panyatuli, Anfina’s 
former place. The Shuli were pursued by the Anfina as 
far as Torquatj, and were decimated ; report says they have 
had enough of fighting. The whole affair, which I hope is 
true, will somewhat damp Kabrega’s haughty ardour, and 
clear the air for us. 

“2nd May (Monday) to 8th May (Sunday).—Kadi Aga, 
it is said, was attacked on his march, four hours from here, 
by the Amadis, the aggressors being repulsed and dispersed. 

“37rd May.—At last! At three this afternoon the post 
from Vita. He has safely returned from Kibiro to Tunguru 
Island, and writes from there on the Ist of May, lopweraing 
the mail received from Casati.” 

In this correspondence Emin also had news of Stanley's 
undertaking. He refers to it in his diary as follows :— 

“ God forbid the outbreak of a fresh persecution in Uganda! . 

I trust Stanley will come straight across Masai, or 

vid Uregga and Nkole to the lake. At all events, the next 
mail, which ought to get to Uganda in a few days, may bring 
news of the greatest moment to us all, 

“Vita conceived the happy thought of keeping the steamer 
at the island until receipt of my answer. I wrote to Mr. 
Mackay at once, acknowledged his two letters, and all those 
previously to hand, thanked him for forwarding the things 
and for his offer to let me know as soon as the boat came; 
begged him to keep up an active correspondence, and placed 
myself entirely at his disposal... To Casati I repeated the 
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main passages of Mackay’s letter, begging him to be cautious 
and at the first sign of danger to go to Uganda or come 
here ; also to forward immediately any letters that might 
come in from Uganda, and, further, to bring up again the 
subject of blood-brotherhood with Kabrega. I am inclined 
to think, however, that Casati has let the opportunity slip. 
I am ordering Vita to Kibiro to await Casati’s answer, then 
to proceed to Kisa station, disembark the troops, put every- 
thing in order, and send the steamer back here, All these 
letters were written during the night. 

“On the 4th of May at nine in the morning the people 
marched off with the mails; letters to Mackay, something 
for the Ausland and for the Kolonial Zeitung, letters to Casati 
and Vita, and a parcel of clothes for Casati. 

“oth May (Monday) to 15th May (Sunday).—It is be- 
coming more and more apparent to me that if we are 
to remain permanently cut off from Khartoum, and these 
countries are to come to any good, this can only be 
effected by comprising under one firm government Unyoro 
and Uganda as well. How far this may be consistent with 
the maintenance of peace is not for me to decide. The main 
thing for us all is unquestionably to have the importation of 
arms and ammunition into Unyoro and Uganda made abso- 
lutely impossible, and that we make our way, if not to 
Mombasa, at least to the Tanganyika. I shall now take 
Mackay’s opinion, so that if Stanley or Thomson comes I 
can join with him in making suggestions. 

“On the roth of May, early, a letter from Vita, dated 
Mahagi, 6th May. He writes that, in accordance with my 
instructions, he has exchanged blood-brotherhood with Boki, 
and that Ibrahim Aga did the same with Songa’s brother. 
On the 6th the steamer went to the wood station, and on 
the 7th to Kibiro; thence it would go to Kisa if no people 
came from Kabrega. If any came, they would be landed on 
the island and sent here, the steamer then going to Mahagi. 
Boki confirmed the defeat of Kabrega’s people, and promised 
to send to Anfina’s people to induce them to come here. 
In this way Casati’s letters (and, I hope, the Uganda mails) 
may get here on the 16th. I am preparing my reply now, 
and shall send it off to-morrow morning. 

“On the rith of May, towards evening, Kadi Aga re- 
turned with his soldiers from his expedition, bringing many 
head of cattle. Fortunately nobody was wounded. 

“On the 13th of May, at five in the afternoon, the steamer 
Nyanza arrived from Dufile, bringing Captain Fadl-el-Mula 
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Aga and Captain Suleiman Aga from Dufile and Rejaf, and 
thirteen sacks of white Makraka grain sent at my request 
by Hamid Aga, which I shall at once distribute for sowing 
purposes. From Rejaf comes the news that Ali Aga came 
from Makraka, but has gone back, no soldiers having been 
given him, in obedience to my orders. He had undertaken 
to procure sufficient grain for the soldiers from Makraka. 
Otherwise all is quiet. A quantity of ivory is being sent 
here. From Dufile I am informed that the Egyptian officers 
there are making themselves obnoxious ; I shall have to clip 
their wings. Nothing fresh from Fatiko. Hawash Effendi, 
whom I asked to send me some live animals, sends ordinary 
hedgehogs, common tortoises, two water-tortoises, one young 
falcon. Rarities these for me! 

“16th May (Monday) to 22nd May (Sunday).—Of the 
thirty Bari dragomen I promised to send to Mahagi as 
assistants, twenty came overland from Dufile on the 16th 
and will go south with the next steamer. I shall endeavour 
to get another fifty or sixty together.” 

Emin’s further intervention against Kabrega, however, 
proved unnecessary. Hearing that the Waganda were once 
more on the march against him, Kabrega first removed all 
his belongings to Kibiro on the Albert Nyanza, and then 
took refuge in Mruli, as we shall see later. Kadi Aga could 
therefore begin the return march in the beginning of June. 

Regarding the next few weeks there is nothing very 
striking in the diary. We need make but one extract :— 

“17th June—Yesterday a Lur killed another man whom 
he found with his wife; a surprising fact considering that 
among the Luri particularly the nuptial tie is more than 
loose, that their women enjoy great freedom, and know what 
use to make of it. On this occasion I first heard of a 
universal belief among the Luri, that if any one be ill 
and nearing the end he cannot expire until rain falls. As 
the first drops come down the sick man breathes his last. 
I found the same idea amongst gipsies in the East.” 
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AN EXPEDITION TO KIBIRO 


N the 1st of July Emin wrote in his diary :— 
O “27th June (Monday) to 3rd July (Sunday).—The 
week has opened well. At three in the afternoon I received 
the mail from Casati and Mackay, and the first from Europe. 
Then an envelope from the English Consulate at Zanzibar, 
with an official and a private letter from Mr. Holmwood, the 
Acting Consul-General.” 

After entering the two English letters, he goes on to 
say :— 

“To reproduce Casati’s letter 22 extenso would be im- 
practicable, it being forty pages in length. He again speaks 
of many vexations ; of tardy receipt of the post, and that in 
very defective condition ; of many missing letters; of Biri’s 
arfival and departure to Kibiro with the things for the 
Government ; concluding that, although the Waganda were 
on the march, he might perhaps send his things to Kibiro, 
but personally would stay with Kabrega. A letter from Biri 
in Arabic states that he has arrived with forty-four loads ; 
thirty of cloth, two of books for me, the rest of copper, 
beads, coffee, and rice. That he also had gifts for me 
from Mwanga, Katikiro, and others. Mwanga asked for 
four slaves and two amulets: one to make everybody like 
him, the other to secure him against bullets. As I had 
vanquished the people of Mohammed Ahmed (the so-called 
Mahdi), I must be in possession of something of the kind. 
So much for the mai]. I at once got ready to fetch Biri 
at Kibiro, and possibly to meet Casati there.” 

If in the following pages we reproduce zm extenso those leaves 
of Emin’s diary that bear upon the journey to Kibiro, it is— 
apart from their containing much that is fresh—chiefly to 
show his equanimity in danger, and that, although cut off 
from all the world and forsaken, yet his greatest satisfaction 
consisted in rendering himself useful to that world by prose- 
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cuting his scientific researches. Such expeditions, under- 
taken without the hope of return to Europe, there to receive 
personal honours, showed that Emin pursued science for its 
own sake; and here lies the solution of the problem as to 
how it was he mastered all peril and labour with such 
apparent ease, and how he found support in the darkest 
hours and was able to regard the future with tranquillity. 

Firstly we will take the account of the journey to the 
Albert Nyanza :— 

“2nd July, Saturday.—We \eft Wadelai early. In about 
half an hour we were fast aground, but managed to get off. 
The river, low as in winter, is a succession of sandbanks, 
shallows, and dangerously narrow passages. Oyster (etheria) 
beds, too, at intervals, stretch right across the stream ; our 
substitutes for coral, though not island-builders. Along the 
dry border of the reed islands are whole coveys of Anastomus 
lamelligus, whose sable plumage is in sharp contrast to the 
brilliant plumes of the solitary heron to be seen here and 
there. Near them small white-breasted ducks and purple 
herons (Ardea purpurea). 

“Immediately beyond the red summit, some two hours 
from Wadelai, while in the lake-like basin, we came upon 
another shallow place which proved so troublesome that 
although we lightened the ship we failed to get away. We 
manceuvred about all the afternoon, but something far more 
serious was in store: the engineman had neglected to keep 
up the water supply to the boiler, and all the woodwork 
caught fire ; the screws, loosened by the intense heat, yielded 
to the pressure of the water, that now poured in streams 
into the engine-room. The men, however, made the best 
of it, extinguished the fire, and emptied the boiler; it made 
no difference—we were stuck fast as it was. At half-past 
five I sent the boat to Wadelai to fetch the engineers of the 
Nyansa, whilst we prepared to spend the night here. In 
the small hours, at three o’clock, the men we wanted came. 

“Towards evening a great host of pelicans marched up, 
among them some Ardea goliath and Tantalas ibis, and some 
of the ducks above referred to. Small flights of Anas viduata 
passed overhead ; the pelicans remained far into the night, 
but disappeared before dawn. 

“3rd July, Sunday.—Gentle rain in the morning. Work 
started immediately under my supervision. All the boiler 
feed-pipes have to be refitted, which, including the tightening 
of the screws, will take the best part of the day. Not until 
eleven did any of the pelicans return (Haliaétos vocifer). By 
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noon the most urgent repairs were effected, and a trial was 
needed to determine whether the steamer was in fit condition 
to proceed. 

“The trial took place, and proved everything to be in 
good order, so we were able to reship our people, wood, etc., 
starting again at 4.51 p.m., and passing the remaining shoals 
by daylight. Numbers of crocodiles lay upon the mud- 
banks, only deciding to glide slowly into the water as the 
steamer almost reached them. Miultitudes of birds had con- 
gregated alongside of them, and were unmolested. As a 
matter of fact, I have never seen a crocodile snap at a bird, 
and I think it would only do so if the bird fell into the water 
after being shot; but I have not seen even that. In con- 
nection with the Haliattos vocifer, who remained stolidly 
motionless as we steamed by, I heard that the Soudanese, 
when on their raids, look upon it as a lucky omen to meet 
one of these birds. 

“Making good progress, we reached Okella’s village at 
11.10 p.m., anchoring so as to take in wood the next 
morning. 

“ath July, 1887, Monday.—I\ got my people ashore quite 
early, and, as a quantity of wood was ready for us, and the 
negroes were bringing up more, we were able to embark at 
once; but it was a tedious matter, the river being excep- 
tionally low, and our boats unable to get near the land. 

“Okella’s homesteads are strewn among detached groves 
that pleasantly relieve the otherwise almost treeless expanse 
of dwarf-grass plain. Okella, being a great man, was not to 
be seen so early in the morning, but he sent me a present 
in the shape of a fat sheep: an odious custom! First of all 
these people have not large flocks, and want the few animals 
themselves, and secondly a present of this kind turns out 
much more costly than a purchase, and at the present time 
this is of some moment. 

“At 7.37 a.m. we steamed off. The monotony of the 
scenery is agreeably relieved on the eastern bank by count- 
less troops of game of every description. Herds of Azzzlope 
lumtio, Damalis senegalensis, interspersed with A. nigra; 
troops of giraffes and their young (these a little farther 
inland), as many as thirty together; buffaloes in herds of 
Sixty , and eighty ; elephants in fifteens and twenties,—such 
is our stock of game. During almost the whole trip the 
ummit of Jebel Beiti was straight ahead, but at last it was 
a shade to the right, though still in front. 

“ At 10.18 a.m. I stopped the steamer before Boki’s village, 
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Fanyumori, and landed, asking Boki, who came at once to 
meet me, to keep any letters there might be for me until my 
return. 

“10,39, on the way again, reaching the wood station at 
11.13, from which point Jebel Beiti, as observed from the 
steamer, bears 2634°._ We were told by a man there, how- 
ever, that wood lay ready for us farther south. At 12.9 we 
proceeded; in front the sandy border of Tunguru Island 
stood out from the water like a dazzling white rampart. The 
weather was overcast all day, with occasional gusts of wind ; 
here the waves were quite noticeable. 

“ At 1.30 we anchored before a narrow promontory, jutting 
out from a dense wood. Here, too, the steamer had to keep 
well off the land, there being no water within a hundred 
yards of the shore. We found two huts and some wood, 
but, as we wanted a good deal for the passage to Kibiro, the 
stay there and the subsequent trip to Msvar, I quickly set 
my people to work building temporary huts, whilst I took 
two men and went into the forest to explore. My attention 
was soon rivetted by some birds and pretty grey dormice 
(Myoxus murinus), and, just as I was tempted to shoot at a 
squirrel, a troop of eight elephants suddenly rushed past us, 
puffing and snorting, causing us to beat a hasty retreat. 

“Meanwhile Vita Hassan arrived from Tunguru Island. 
He had seen the steamer, as we are so near that the huts on 
the island are plainly visible. I could now give my orders 
for the morrow. It was a splendid evening ; the moon fell 
upon the small crested waves of the lake, that came rippling 
on to break in foam at our feet. On the stretching promon- 
tory were the camp and watchfires of my people, the dark 
silhouettes of the sentinels sharply shadowed upon the sand ; 
in the background the dark forest and shadowy mountains, 
whence now and then resounded the bark of a baboon or 
the roar of elephants. The steamer and boats were veiled 
in silvery mist, and everywhere bright fireflies were trailing 
their luminous course. Such hours of enjoyment recompense 
one for the heat and burden of the day, and, however prosaic 
one’s disposition, it is impossible to ignore or to escape from 
the poetry of such surroundings. 

“sth July, Tuesday.—Last night I sent Vita to the island 
to fetch the soldiers and people, so that they might assist in 
woodcutting ; meantime I am taking my people into the 
forest to work, and am now myself making up my arrears. 
Vita heard that Casati is at Kibiro. To-day, again, it is 
gloomy and foggy. Last night I boiled my thermometers ; 
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but though the experiment was very successful and the 
results good, I determined the level of the lake to be below 
that of Wadelai. Two facts must be borne in mind, how- 
ever: (1) It is now July, and the atmospheric pressure is 
different : at Wadelai I made the experiment in December ; 
(2) Wadelai lies more than 65 feet above the river level. 
(The aneroids showed a difference in altitude of from one 
to five millimetres between my house and the edge of the 
river at Wadelai.) The strand here is covered with fzséza, 
very small snails; the banks are overgrown with sharp 
prickly arzstzda. 

“At ten in the morning I was visited by Chief Songa, the 
sole survivor of the chiefs that had gone over to Kabrega. 
He came to thank me for my intervention, which saved him, 
and, as usual, he had various petitions to make. He told 
me a great deal about the treatment to which he had been 
subjected, and how Kabrega had openly inveighed against 
us, and would certainly have attacked us had not the Wa- 
ganda come. He had now fled towards Mruli from Mharo, 
his late halting-place. All his men had left him. At our 
old station of Magungo a great concourse of negroes was 
assembling under Rokora. Kabrega’s wives and cattle had 
been got off to Mangara, the population of Kibiro had fled, 
only Biri and Casati remained, and the Waganda had settled 
in Oyuaia. If all this be true, it behoves us to hasten, for 
there is no food at Kibiro, and the people will starve. Now 
if it were possible to establish communications with the Wa- 
ganda, and to induce them to occupy Kibiro, we should gain 
immensely. 

“To-day again, clouds and mist, thunder, but no rain; a 
universal cause of complaint. The crops are scorched up. 

“ By an excursion into the wood, I profited to the extent 
of Dryoscopus gambensis and P.sylvieta mirronda,and a striped- 
back squirrel similar to those I collected in Southern Mak- 
raka and Monbuttu. Many Colobus guereza were noticeable ; 
we heard perions, but did not see them. The trees are 
mostly Stereospermum and Anageissus. We took plenty of 
wood for our journey, and are now busy loading. If there is 
no change in the weather, we shall sail before midnight. 

“6th July, Wednesday.—The night being rough, with some 
rain, and a high wind, the people tired out, and the steamer 
heavily laden, we thought it advisable to wait for daybreak. 
As we steamed off at 7.18 a.m. from the wood station, the 
surf beat violently upon the shelving beach, but the lake 
beyond seemed quiet. We were soon a good way out, 
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though somewhat retarded by having the lifeboat and the 
steamer’s pinnace in tow. The latter I had only recently 
completed at Wadelai, and it turns out to be very serviceable. 
The lake was smooth as a mirror and pale green; only now 
and again a sharp gust of wind caused the heavily laden 
steamer to roll slightly. 

“This time we kept rather more in line with the shore, 
running close under it near the peninsula of Botiabua or 
Tiabua. Then, hugging the land past the Uaki cataract and 
Rungai village, we steamed on to Kibiro, arriving at 2.28 
p.m. We were surprised to see only a very few men, and no 
women. A red flag waved over the huts I used formerly, 
and on the shore stood Mohammed Biri, alone. He quickly 
came aboard, together with a negro who presented himself as 
the representative of Chief Kagoro, and placed himself at my 
disposal. I gave into his charge Kabrega’s people who had 
come with us, requesting that they might not depart without 
letting me know. I took up my quarters in the deserted 
homestead of Kagoro, who was reported to be ill ; it trans- 
pired later that he had fled to the mountains in fear of the 
Waganda. The village was practically empty, only ten men 
showing themselves. Biri told me that four of his bales were 
missing—two of cloth, one of coffee, one of powder ; that of 
Casati’s things, only seven cases had arrived, and of the 
Government ivory only a few pieces. Kabrega had fled to 
Udougo, pursued by the Waganda. I found two letters from 
Casati. 

“8th July, Friday—Every evening the negroes return to 
their huts, vanishing again towards morning. Why? We 
paid an early visit to the saltworks, where the water is abun- 
dant. The ground is covered with efflorescences of pure salt 
in large patches, a proof that no work has been done for a 
long time. In one of the hot springs we found a little snake, 
unrecognisable, and practically boiled to shreds. There were 
masses of greenish black conferve thriving well in the hot 
water. On the surrounding hills a few negroes showed 
themselves, and I endeavoured to parley with them in order 
to induce them to return. But it was impossible to get them 
to come down from the rising ground, although I conducted 
the negotiations alone and unarmed. The steamer used to 
come by itself, they said ; now there were two more (the life- 
boat and pinnace of the steamer). Moreover, we had made 
our quarters in Kagoro’s homestead, we were probably bent. 
upon some mischief, coveted their salt, and were allied with 
the Wapanda After a lengthy discussion, they paced 
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agreed to consult their fellow-tribesmen, and to trade with 
us subsequently, ze. to sell us salt, fowls, etc. I promised 
Kagoro a calf in compensation for his house, although it 
had been assigned to me by Mahongoki, and not forcibly 
occupied. 

“18th July, Monday.—My intention was to start at mid- 
night, to save a day; but the people objected that in the 
darkness we should lose our bearings, and that the moon 
would not be out until the small hours; so I had to wait, 
leaving directions, however, that everything should be in 
readiness at four o'clock in the morning. I slept ashore, but 
was ready in due time, and went aboard, only to find that all 
had dutifully overslept themselves, and that the fire had not 
been lit until I appeared at the landing-place. At 5.16 I was 
told that we were prepared to start, and gave the order to do 
so. Then it transpired that we were far from having sufh- 
cient steam, and nearly an hour was frittered away in getting 
up the required pressure, but at length we were well out on 
the lake. The weather was rough and boisterous, a cold 
wind lashed the billows, and the steamer pitched heavily, 
not altogether to the comfort of my people; but we made 
good headway, and, the wind falling at 8.30, the vessel ceased 
to roll. By 9.30 a.m. we made the peninsula of Tiabua, or 
Botiabua. About 500 yards off the land a solitary pelican 
eyed us suspiciously, and evaded us. For a good distance 
we skirted the sandy shore, meeting numerous fishing canoes 
manned by natives. Their huts were not visible from the 
steamer, and must have been some way inland. At 11.55, 
after a very slow passage, lasting six hours thirty-eight 
minutes, we were off Kibiro. This time the natives remained 
in the village, but none of them came to us. So I sent an 
officer and four men to Kagoro for any mails that might have 
arrived, or, if there were none, to ask him either to come to 
me, or to give me a man who could accompany my people 
with mails for Casati. After a while the officer returned, 
stating Kagoro would neither come nor send any one to me, 
but that I was to prepare my letters and people at once, and 
he would forward them in charge of one of his people to 
Casati. 

“T acted upon the suggestion, and giving my men a letter 
for Casati, and an enclosure for Mackay, I included Biri’s 
man, Mandjalira, among the party, and sent them all to 
Kagoro. A quarter of an hour later I had the satisfaction of 
seeing them climb the hill and disappear. According to my 
instructions, they should be with Casati to-morrow morning, 
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leave to-morrow afternoon, and get back here early on the 
following day. I took the opportunity to tell Kagoro again 
to stop his nonsense, and either come to me himself, or send 
his sub-chief, with whom I wished to speak. After a brief 
interval the sub-chief appeared, and turned out to be the 
same man who had met me on my arrival, and who made off 
in the company of Mahongoki. He presented Kagoro’s best 
respects, saying that he himself would visit me on the 
morrow. Hetold me that Kabrega’s dragoman, Rihan, had 
been here, to express the King’s displeasure at their running 
off and leaving us alone, and to warn them to amend their 
conduct in future. He further told me that all the village 
people were desirous of trading with us as before, and looked 
upon us as friends, but had taken fright at the sight of three 
steamers, and made off. I must not blame him, as he was 
not a man of influence, and his chief Kagoro having run 
away, he had followed. He concluded by asking for an 
angareb for himself, and a fez for Kagoro (!), who meantime 
had safely received the cow we left for him. Casati’s things, 
he said, were all here; only five sacks of grain had been sent 
to him (!). Promising to send people to the market towards 
evening, with salt, etc, he parted from me. 

“At three this afternoon we had a sharp thunder shower, 
and it is still (5 p.m.) thundering heavily. As my huts are 
very dilapidated, this means staying on board. I consider 
the story of Kabrega’s message relative to the Kibiro people’s 
flight from us a mere invention—a sop to smooth the way 
for Kagoro. 

“At four in the afternoon my people landed with cow- 
hides (very much in request here), some cowries, etc., to 
barter as agreed. A crowd of Wanyoro had collected, and 
began to inspect the skins, etc, fixing the prices. All at 
once some men, sent by Kagoro, came on the scene, and gave 
the buyers to understand that it was unseemly for them to 
transact business before Kagoro had given his permission. 
Naturally, all withdrew, a hint of that kind being tantamount 
to a command; so the dealing fell through. My people 
were told Kagoro would not permit the market to begin until 
the following day. By such petty irritation the Wanyoro 
and Waganda chiefs strive to gain prestige in the eyes of 
strangers and their people. It may be that Kagoro does not 
intend to permit trading before he has seen me; possibly 
there are other underlying motives, the people still being 
very distrustful. For example, to-day, when the mail was 
despatched to Casati, Kagoro, in the presence of my people, 
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bade the man he sent along with my party not to touch any 
food of their preparation, but to ask for raw produce, such as 
flour, beans, etc., and cook his food for himself. Neverthe- 
less, this evening, some of the people came out without their 
spears ; up to this morning they were always armed. I had 
gently cross-examined them about it, and that seems to have 
answered better than anger and threats. Now we must see 
what to-morrow’s market (?) will be. 

“19th July, Tuesday.—A quiet night, little wind, lake 
quiet. I had the hawser hauled up, and we lay at anchor in 
nearly two fathoms of water; at rare intervals we heard 
sounds from the shore; a child crying, or a sheep bleating. 
No fires were visible, although all the natives, including 
women and children, were in the village. Towards evening 
hundreds of fine sheep were brought in, also one cow; goats 
are scarce in this place. The morning broke cool and gusty ; 
the lake was as dark as the Black Sea. We noticed a king- 
fisher (Ceryle rudis), quite a rarity here, fluttering on the 
steamer’s bow. Water wagtails (Wonztzc7lla vidua) trust them- 
selves on board, hopping about at our very feet, settling their 
little feuds among themselves quite unconcernedly. 

“ About nine in the morning, Kagoro put in an appearance, 
and located himself in front of my huts, presumably expecting 
us to come tumbling over one another to market. Of course 
he gets a percentage on all purchases and sales. But it was 
my turn now, and I forbade my people to land. After an 
hour he found this kind of thing monotonous, and sent people 
to the water’s edge to invite us. Then I consented, and 
dealings in cowhides were soon in full swing. I wonder 
whether the natives employed the night in mixing ashes and 
earth with their salt? The weather is chilly to-day; the 
wind blows incessantly, and the lake is ruffled accordingly. 

“My people have brought aboard some twenty loads of 
salt, having paid two hides per load. Two loads that I 
got them to buy for me cost 350 cowries each, thus 
being considerably dearer than those exchanged for skins. 
Dealings are proceeding steadily under the supervision 
of Kagoro’s representative, the chief himself of course 
keeping out of sight. The steamer’s little pinnace excites a 
good deal of curiosity ; ashore it is always the centre of a 
wondering crowd, all these people being fishermen and taking 
an interest in such things. There are some very fine boats 
here too, hollowed out from the trunks of trees; not by fire, 
but by the very tedious process of cutting out with small 
axes. Iwo of them happen to be on shore, one cut from a 
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perfectly straight, smooth trunk, and not yet completed, 
36 feet 5 inches in length, and 263 inches in width, inside 
measurement ; the other from a trunk a trifle twisted in the 
centre, 27 feet 7 inches in length, and 25 inches in width, 
I should have liked a few of such canoes for my stations. 
The trees they were made from were felled at Bihso, near 
Udrugo; in getting them here a man was killed. Seven 
trunks are ready there for removal, five have been taken to 
Tiabua and there made into canoes. These were represented 
to me as the exclusive property of Kabrega, and therefore 
could not be sold. I assume that they constitute his fleet. 

“At 4.45 this afternoon we had slight thunderstorms here, 
but I believe they were heavy on the mountains; then a 
sharp east wind. 

“ During the bargaining to-day Kagoro again tried to stop 
the negroes from going on with it, ordering them to desist 
until Rihan, the dragoman, brought the King’s commands. 
Thereupon an old man turned to his companions, saying, 
‘Why wait? Don’t you all know that the King has gone to 
Mruli, and cannot send any orders from there for some time? 
If Kagoro wants to put off selling his own things, let him. 
We, meantime, will sell ours’ And so it was done. The 
people bought and sold in the sight of Kagoro’s representa- 
tive, until he went his way. 

“If the King has really gone to Mruli, it is assuredly the 
most stupid thing he could have done. 

“ Early in the evening I strolled into the forest, and was 
rewarded by finding a Francolinus pileatus, which I had not 
found here before, and a Hyplantaris of the Ocubarius group. 

“20th July, Wednesday.—After a rather windy night, the 
early morning is calm, with now and then a little rain. All 
being well, my messenger should be back from Casati at ten 
this morning, and we can then steam off. Towards seven 
o'clock the peak of Jebel Beiti pierced through the dense fog. 
This mountain will be an admirable base for geographical 
observations in the northern part of the lake. 

“The negroes again came prepared to trade, but unfor- 
tunately my people had bartered everything away yesterday. 
Since our arrival here I noticed expansive stretches of red 
colouring, shading to crimson, on the slopes of Jebel Beiti 
from its base to near its summit. I took them to be flowery 
grasses, but to-day, whilst out collecting, found they were 
aloes in bloom. Multitudes of honey-birds (Nectarinia pul- | 
chella, N. collaris,and others maybe) encircled the honey-laden 
blossoms, 
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“At length, after long waiting, the men I so anxiously 
expected came in sight at noon. I trust they bring good 
news, 

“By 12.35 they were on board. Casati writes me very 
fully, and sends Msige, whom Kabrega expressly despatched 
to speak with me. Msige then came forward, looking very 
much the worse for wear. He told me the King had really 
betaken himself to Mruli, but that his people were dying of 
hunger. Their ammunition, too, was running very short. 
The King had given him no definite instructions, but he was 
come to hear my views. Mahongaki had absconded from 
Kibiro, and so far Kabrega himself ignored his whereabouts ; 
the dragoman who had been in his company was summarily 
dismissed on appearing before Kabrega. I explained to 
Msige what I told Mahongaki in answer to the five points 
raised by the King. I emphasised the fact that the soldiers 
were approaching, and that at all costs I meant to keep open 
the Uganda road, using force if need be. Msige promised to 
make a faithful report of everything, but complained that the 
chiefs about Kabrega’s person turned his head, inflaming him 
against us, whilst he (Msige) ‘took our part,’ thereby incurring 
the charge of being in league with us. This also made him 
think his present mission would be fruitless. Thereupon I 
decided to dismiss him, first giving him to understand that I 
wished Kabrega to send me one of his greater chiefs, Irete or 
Bkamba, inasmuch as he (Msige) himself admitted that he 
could only speak to the King in the teeth of the party hostile 
to us. Msige, who seemed to be in a very great hurry, went 
ashore immediately. I gave the sergeant sent by Casati a 
note for him, five goats, two pots of butter, together with a 
bag of beads of various kinds, and copper bells for use as 
small change. 

“At 2.26 in the afternoon steam was up and we got under 
way, hoping to reach Tunguru Island in good time. 

“It was rough and overcast, a keen blast and intermittent 
showers of fine rain adding to our discomfort. Until sun- 
down we made fair headway; but as soon as darkness fell 
and all our bearings disappeared in the gloom, it was quite 
another matter. Hour after hour went by, and still we found 
no island. By eight o’clock at night we were under the moun- 
tains that loomed dimly through their veil of mist. Soundings 
here showed that we were rapidly getting into shallower 
water ; we had therefore to keep the steamer’s head to the 
lake and run along close under the heights, still in quest of 
Tunguru. At 9.56 p.m., that is, after a passage of 7} hours, 
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we cast anchor off the island. How we found it in the dark- 
ness isa mystery. The waves ran high and a gentle shower 
fell. During my absence there had been no rain at all. The 
Wadelai mail of the 15th of July was uniformly good. 

“ 21st July, Thursday—tI had my people together betimes, 
and was soon busy shipping effects for the Government: a 
troublesome task, owing to the heavy swell on the lake. By 
8.45 in the morning everything was aboard, and we steamed 
off. Passing the clearing where we had taken in wood before, 
we stopped at a point farther south of the forest towards 
Boki, where we found huts prepared for us and a quantity 
of wood ready felled. Everybody naturally wanted to go 
ashore, but the shallow water rendered landing difficult, and 
it took us till nearly noon. 

“The huts are on a sandbank at the edge of a fine forest. 
On the whole trip from the island to this place we observed 
shallows, swamps, etc., and all this foreshore seems to be 
levelling up. 

“The place is smothered with pzstza. On the mudbanks 
facing us we see herons (A. golzath et alba). A brace of Cor- 
vinella senegalensis, who presumably build about here, are 
flying around us most angrily. As a singular fact I may 
mention that yesterday afternoon, when we steamed away 
from Kibiro,a water wagtail (AZ. vidua) took passage with us, 
and, quite indifferent to the many persons around, feasted 
on the innumerable ants that came aboard with the wood. 
Towards evening the bird seemed anxious to fly homeward, 
but as we were then in the middle of the lake it kept to the 
steamer. When the lights were lit after our arrival at 
Tunguru, it was beating affrightedly against the zinc plates 
of the awning. I have not seen it to-day, and suppose it left 
us at Tunguru.” 


From Boki Emin returned direct to Wadelai, arriving on 
the 24th of July. On this date he wrote :— 

“Shortly before our arrival the Vyanza had come up 
from Dufile with ivory, etc., bringing mails from Dufile and 
Rejaf, also Shim Aga and Bachit Aga from Rejaf. 

“The latter place is infected with the old disorder; the 
men are good, but the officers refractory, caring neither for 
the major nor for me. About sixty men have come from 
Dufile. No news from Fatiko. A great number of con- 
gratulations are to hand, including even those of the Rejaf 
officers, and my day passed in receiving visitors, giving 
orders, going over the station, inspecting the troops, and so 
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forth. During our absence there was a little rain, but up to 
now we have not had half so much as we had in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Nevertheless, all the crops look 
well, so I am told, and promise a good harvest.” 
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TOURS OF INSPECTION IN THE 
PROVINCE 


HE succeeding weeks passed uneventfully, and short 
extracts from the diary will answer our purpose :— 


“8th August (Monday) to 14th August (Sunday).—A week 
of indisposition and letter-writing ; I am certainly gradually 
getting old and infirm. 

“15th August to 21st August—Early on the 16th the 
Nyanza \eft for Dufile.e The weather has become peculiar. 
We usually begin with a morning mist, which clears up, the 
atmosphere then getting warm. At eleven there are rum- 
blings of thunder, clouds gather, until about three in the 
afternoon we are threatened with a severe thunderstorm. 
But the clouds disperse, and the nights are beautifully clear. 
Heavy dews. This month (up to 18th August) only three 
rainfalls have been registered. The river is extremely low. 

“On the 20th of August I despatched a mail to Casati, by 
the hands of Osman Bedani and Sivur-et-Taib. I also sent 
as much food as it is practicable to send overland. 7 

“19th September (Monday) to 25th September (Sunday).— 
To-day, Monday, we begin the year 1305 of the Hegira. We 
are busy distributing cattle, all the neighbouring chiefs being 
present for the occasion. 

“20th September.—This evening we had the post from 
Dufile. Hamid Aga has arrived there, and is awaiting the 
steamer to come on here. I can only hope that.Selim Aga, 
having now a free hand, will be able to bring the mad men of 
Rejaf to their senses. 

“On the 22nd of September the Vyanza left early, with 
Hawash Effendi, for Dufile. Half an hour later the Khedive, 
with Vita and Mohammed Biri, steamed away to the lake, 
taking the mail for Casati and an ample consignment of 
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ammunition, cloth, etc., for him. I have also sent him a case 
for Mackay, and two containing ethnographical specimens for 
London.” 

Emin was unremitting in his efforts to raise and foster by 
his personal instrumentality what little he retained of the 
province. Above all, he was specially solicitous that the 
people should everywhere cultivate cereals, so that in the 
matter of food they might not be dependent upon other 
districts. Hence Emin’s repeated journeys here and there, 
initiating fresh fields or furthering their progress with watch- 
ful care. Nor did his scientific researches suffer in the least. 
We will cite but one example from his diary :— 

“On the 27th of October we made a short stay at Fachora, 
where I found that the grain (wheat) sown on the 22nd had 
come up very well. Immediately south of this place more 
new islands are in course of formation. The process is ex- 
tremely simple. A little sand accumulates round a decayed 
tree, or a bundle of reeds, flotsam and jetsam increase the 
area, wlich is presently covered by vegetation, which in turn 
serves to strain and screen deposits, and completes the 
formation. All our islands have broad borders of papyrus. 
The extraordinary rapidity of this bank and island formation 
may be gathered from the fact that at the foot of the 
magazine hill at Wadelai, where, in 1879, the stream flowed 
close in, there are now about nine yards of foreshore.” 

Emin left no means untried to render the officers and men 
more amenable to his plan of concentration further south. 
We have repeatedly seen that the Egyptian officers in par- 
ticular were guilty of insubordination, but also that Emin 
cherished the hope that in the end they would follow him. 
A letter from Wadelai, received by him on the 26th of 
November, whilst on a journey, proves that in part at least 
his hopes were not groundless. He comments upon it :— 

“Hamid Aga sends three letters to hand from Dufile, and 
writes that the Vyanza is not yet in. These letters were the 
replies to mine of the 31st of October, 1887, to the com- 
manders at the stations at Labore, Mugi, and Kiri, 

“The Labore despatch states that I may depend on the 
troops, both officers and men; that it would never enter the 
mind of any one of them to identify himself with Rejaf, and 
that they all meant to remain loyal to their Government. 

“ The Mugi despatch states that, when in obedience to my 
orders the officers and men were asked whether they held 
with Rejaf or with the Government, and when my permission 
was mentioned that such as wished might go to Makraka, 
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they declared for the Government to a man, and declined to 
have anything to do with the mutineers. A report was 
current that an officer at Rejaf had been put under arrest by 
his comrades, 

“The Kiri despatch states that 900 porters came from 
Makraka, and fetched the baggage of officersand men. These, 
with their wives and children, are awaiting other porters in 
order to leave. Captain Ahmed Aga Ali was put in irons by 
his comrades, and kept a prisoner for two days, but then 
liberated. Many of the soldiers wanted to come to me, but 
were deterred by their unwillingness to leave wives and 
children. I am asked to hasten my visit. Unfortunately, 
the commander says nothing about his own intentions or the 
situation at Beden; but I believe I may depend on him and 
his people, whereas the garrison of Beden will presumably 
go over to that of Rejaf. 

“As for me, I consider it impossible to arrive there in time 
to prevent the exodus of those lunatics, and it is just as 
inconceivable, after all that has happened, that they would 

rait for me. 

“On my arrival at Dufile I shall probably hear of their 

arch, 

“Not a word from Dufile. Very singular, as I also wrote 
to Hawash Effendi there. Oh, these Egyptians !” 

On the 28th of November Emin was again at Fachora, and 
found the wheat looking well. 

“ Our broad beans,” he continues, “have flowered at ‘last ; 
accordingly, I am hoping to get seeds and to acclimatise 
them. Curiously enough, neither endives nor radishes can be 
got to seed here; perhaps they have been kept too moist. 
The trees are all doing well; the bananas I brought from 
Mora I have had planted at once.” 

Emin reached Dufile early in December. His diary 
mentions the following particulars :-— 

“ 3rd December, Saturday.—At a quarter to twelve, mid-- 
night, we moored at Dufile, the people tumbling out of bed 
to welcome us. We did not get to rest till 2.6 a.m. 

“4th December, Sunday.—Rest here does not mean sleep. 
What with the rustling of borassus leaves (there are two fine 
palms in the court), the hoarse call of the herons who build 
in them and come and go at intervals, the hooting of stray 
owls, crowds of bats fluttering about, the caw of a raven 
disturbed in his sleep, and the army of mosquitos, sleep was 
entirely out of the question. | 

“We were therefore up quite early, but were immediately 
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subjected to a series of visits that became very tedious. To 
cut them short, I had the assembly sounded, donned gala 
attire, and prepared to address my faithful troops. I seem to 
know their taste ; my speech told ; officers and men emulated 
one another in their expressions of loyalty and devotion. I 
believe I can depend on them, with some few exceptions. 

“It was now noon, and my presents began tocome. Negroes, 
who know my preference, brought me a living specimen of a 
Manis temminkii, still young, curled up like a hedgehog and 
tightly bound. None of our people, who know the ‘scaly- 
mother’ (umm girfa) from hearsay only, would touch the 
bloodthirsty animal. Until my return I gave it into the 
charge of my old dragoman and travelling companion, 
Fadl-el-Mula. Then they brought something new for me in 
this district, a young Addaxr masomarulatus, and two pretty 
specimens of Protopterus asthiopicus. A good while ago I 
directed the attention of the officer in charge of this station, 
a consummate rascal, but very intelligent, to Hzbzscus sab- 
dariffa, extensively cultivated by the negroes, and the seeds 
of which we use as a substitute for coffee. I showed him how 
the threads of this plant might be made into coarse cloth. 
To-day he gave me the first practical result of my suggestion, 
a piece of coarse sackcloth, very good as a first effort, which 
shall certainly go to Europe. Further practice will improve 
the weaving. 

“In the afternoon I inspected the garden, and received 
some soldiers who had run away to me from Rejaf, leaving 
their wives and families behind. So the day passed quickly 
enough. 

‘The north wind has already set in here, and drives more 
dust (and in the evening ashes also from grass fires) into 
one’s face and clothes than is consistent with comfort. 

“The porters are ready; we are to start in the night. 
Vita, who is ill, is taking the K/edive, laden with durrah, 
ivory, etc., back to Wadelai. The Myanza was undocked 
yesterday, and is in the river, but the repairs to the machinery 
will still take a few days. The vessel is now as good as 
new. 

“sth December, Monday—At three in the morning I 
drummed out my people, who would otherwise certainly 
have overslept themselves, and at 3.55 left Dufile with a long 
train of about 100. Hamid Aga, major of the first battalion, 
was with me, also my naturalist, a clerk, a cavass, three 
orderlies, a trumpeter, and my two servants. 

“Tt was dull and cool, and therefore, especially as the moon 
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shone brightly, we were able to make good progress on the 
march, although the first part of the road from Dufile to the 
Khor-et-Tin is the worst, on account of the stones. The path 
is strewn with so much detritus that there is barely room to 
put one’s foot down, and the mountains seem to be con- 
tinually sending down more. Far and wide the grass has 
been burnt down, but great charred tracts are still standing, 
the favourite haunt of numerous elephants and buffaloes, of 
which one has to be somewhat careful. In other respects the 
road is quite safe. 

“ At 8.15 in the morning we passed the Khor-et-Tin, now 
a mere thread of water. A little beyond we rested from 
8.20 till 8.45. 

“Then we proceeded on our way. At ten o'clock, pre- 
cisely, we had the mountains behind us, and passed ‘ Shadjer- 
et-Basha,’ the Pasha’s trees, where I had repeatedly rested 
with Gordon. The people were tired, and every few minutes 
ran to the river to drink, delaying our march accordingly. 
Walking by the riverside in this way, listening to the rushing 
of the rapids and looking on the foaming stream, makes one 
wish to wade into the cool waters, especially after a long, hot, 
and dusty march. 

“Not until 1.17 in the afternoon did we get to Khor Ayu, 
where I found my old homestead neatly kept and in good 
order. We were not expected until the next day, but were 
nevertheless received with full military honours, and Hamis 
Aga, the lieutenant in command, kindly took a good deal of 
trouble to make our stay agreeable. I had a calf killed for 
the porters, who are to take us to Labore early to-morrow 
morning. 

‘“‘ The little station is very prim, and the situation most 
attractive; unfortunately the negroes have gone away, and 
it is very difficult to get grain. That is the curse of our 
stations ; our people will not realise that from oppression 
of the negroes we can only reap disaster. The gardens here 
are in a very wretched condition, because, in spite of the 
proximity of the river, no draw-wells have been dug. Owing 
to the drought, the plants naturally cannot thrive; only a 
few lemon trees have a healthy green appearance. The want 
of rain this year has altogether ruined the grain, durrah 
and duchn. Cattle, on the other hand, have done very well. 
Towards evening there were a few drops of rain,’an excep- 
tional occurrence for the time of the year. 

“6th December, Tuesday—The porters, who will have to 
get back all the way to Dufile to-day, left for Labore before 
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sunrise. We followed them at 6.7, and as I was afoot, I soon 
left all my people far behind. The road is picturesque and 
well kept, and for me is full of old-time memories : Gordon, 
Gessi, Lucas, were fellow-travellers of mine on this road, 
and now all are dead. The landscape has quite a wintry 
appearance: withered grass, tracts burnt out, smoke-blackened 
rocks, barren trees, only now and again a tall tamarind, 
richly green, from the branches of which Schzzgurhis zonura 
chatter down at us, and a Cvate@ra just in leaf is in full 
flower. Many Bari women are gathering the newly ripened 
fruit of the Dzospyrus mespiliformis. Nor is perfume lacking, 
countless dwarf gardenias in bloom exhaling a delightful 
fragrance. At 8.35 in the morning we were before our 
homestead at Labore, received by soldiers, officers, and a 
crowd of other people. 

“Here, as well as at Khor Ayu, I found all the people 
well disposed, and hope they will so remain. Taha, a Rejaf 
boatman, arrived here; his report of the situation and officers 
there was not altogether promising, but I prefer to see 
with my own eyes, and therefore shall not enter his state- 
ments here. 

“T dismissed the porters. My escort, officers and men, 
must wait until I have got through and answered the official 
post I brought with me from Dufile (some eighty letters), 
which will keep my clerks employed to-day and to-morrow. 

“Some splendid water-melons were given me as a present. 
I had not seen any forsome time. Towards evening we had 
a shower of rain, and the terrific heat slightly abated. Then 
we had a parade of troops, but it turned out rather tame, 
the officers, owing to some oversight, not having been duly 
notified, The proceedings, however, went off well, and my 
speech to the soldiers and their officers fell upon good 
ground. The men especially showed themselves ready and 
contented, and I am continuing my journey with the con- 
viction that I have friends behind me. 

“7th December—To-day a cup carved out of ivory in 
Makraka was presented me. Rather heavy, but a pretty 
piece of work, considering that it was fashioned by hand: 
lathes are unknown there. I am told that the Makraka 
people appropriated all the ivory, and are making it into 
armlets and anklets, cups, bowls, and even legs for angarebs! 
What a pity! All that beautiful ivory which would have 
bought us cloth and cartridges! 

“T have instructed the chief of the Bari dragomans here 
to engage a number of Bari for Wadelai and the lake stations ; 
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I trust he will be able to do so. Under proper supervision 
the dragomans are very serviceable and reliable, although, 
if not kept within bounds, terribly tyrannical to the 
negroes. 

“A new discovery! A soldier in this place carves very 
pretty spoons of the pattern we use in the service, and, as 
metal spoons are getting scarce, this artificer will be of great 
service. I gave him an order for three dozen table spoons 
and one dozen kitchen spoons, Now I shall try and con- 
struct a kind of lathe, and turn coffee cups out of hippopota- 
mus teeth, 

“From half-past three to four we had heavy thunder- 
showers, passing in a northerly direction. It has since 
become a little cooler. At mid-day the heat was stifling. 

“8th December, Thursday—The people in the station over- 
slept themselves, and delayed my departure until 5.39 this 
morning. It was agreeably cool, the sky perfectly cloudless, 
and as usual when I go on foot, we made rapid headway. 

hen, too, we found the way nicely cleared, the thorny bushes 
on, either side being cut down. Long strips of cultivated 
land everywhere stretched away into the tall grass, and ren- 
dered our march still more pleasant. By 6.49 we had already 
passed the group of five trees known as ‘the Pasha’s trees’; 
at 8 we crossed the first of the more important khors, now 
quite dry, and at 9.37 in the forenoon halted to rest above 
the large khor, in which some water was still running. 
Compared with former times, this road shows great improve- 
ment. On all sides there are tilled and cultivated fields, and 
frequent huts ; and just here, to judge from appearances, the 
aborigines have not grown so shy as elsewhere. Sad to say, 
this year the crops are practically spoilt for want of rain, and 
the outlook for later on is disquieting. At 10.12 we resumed 
our march; meanwhile the heat became very appreciable, 
and told on the people, retarding our pace. From Mugi 
to the Mero there is abundant tillage and ample cultivation, 
whilst the number of huts shows that the negroes are on 
good terms with the station. There are also extensive sandy 
flats, which intensify the heat by reflection, We did not get 
to Mugi till twenty minutes after noon, and were received 
with the usual military honours, supplemented by a salute 
of guns. 

“oth December, Friday.—At 4.20 this morning we marched 
from Mugi. At 8.40 we were in Kiri; the landscape here 
is very wintry, and the charred tracts have scarcely begun - 
to get green again, Still, the many droves of cattle and 
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flocks of sheep seen on the road prove that the natives have 
rather moved towards than away from the station. 

“The Kiri huts were old and narrow, and our stay uncom- 
fortable in consequence. I was surprised here by fresh 
intelligence of Hawash Effendi’s collusion with the rebels of 
Rejaf, and regretted that I had come here. 

“In the afternoon it rained in torrents, and I was quite 
glad to get to my bed in the evening. 

“10th December, Saturday—At half-past three in the 
morning I was aroused by Hamid Aga, Bachit Aga, and 
my scribe, all requesting me to dress at once and go to Mugi. 
Ali Aga Jebel, they said, was encamped on the Khor Waia 
with more than a thousand men, and would be here early to 
carry out some violent design. I tried to reassure my men, 
but in vain; Hamid Aga even took me by the hand and 
urged me away, promising to follow by the evening. So we 
left ; at 6.40 we crossed the khor, arriving at Mugi at 8.26. 

“I advised Labore and Dufile instantly of the situation, 
and gave orders for the defence of Mugi. The troops were 
drawn up and asked whether they wished to go to Makraka, 
but returned an emphatic negative. The day passed in te 
pectation of despatches. Late at night a boy came in who 
had accompanied the above-mentioned rebels from Rejaf, 
where Selim Aga is a prisoner in his own house. Arrived 
before Beden, they summoned Captain Bebal Aga to join 
them. He, however, cut the cable of the ferry, and declined 
to hold any communication with them. They continued 
their march: three officers, two companies of soldiers, and a 
throng of Makraka people. Kiri, being called upon to join 
their march to Makraka, refused ; whereupon they threatened 
to subject Bachit Aga to the yoke of slavery.” 

Five days later Emin proceeded from Mugi :— 

“19th December, Monday.—At 4.29 this morning we set out 
from Mugi; the people behaving very well, and promising, 
if they were hard pressed, to fall back upon me. It wasa 
capital march, in the bright fresh winter night, scented with 
acacias and gardenias in bloom. At 6.47 we passed the first 
khor, and at 8.21 Khor Hamam, halting there a quarter of 
an hour. At 10.15 a.m. we passed the group of trees, and at 
11.18 reached Labore. The latter portion of the day was 
extremely hot. 

“Our huts were ready, so that I could at once set to work 
writing up the week’s arrears in my diary. Work is disagree- 
able just now; for the wind, blowing hard from the north, 
raises so much sand and dust that one can hardly open one’s 
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eyes, let alone work. Late at night I had a letter from Vita 
at Dufile, where the course of events is being followed with 
great anxiety. 

“ 20th December, Tuesday.—Selim Aga reached Mugi yester- 
day, and will arrive here to-day. I shall wait to-morrow for 
Rejeb Effendi, and hope to leave for Dufile early on Thurs- 
day. Vita shall then at once go to Kibiro. 

“At two this afternoon Selim Aga arrived. I summoned 
him from Rejaf, as he was treated practically as a prisoner 
there. He met the mutineers, who had drawn off from Kiri, 
at the Khor Waia, and tells me that Rejeb Effendi will prob- 
ably get to Kiri to-morrow. According to Selim Aga, it was 
an open secret at Rejaf that I was to be kept a prisoner at 
Gondokoro. Many of the soldiers wanted to come. 

“21st December, Wednesday—Sky entirely overcast, and 
slight rain since early morning. At eight o’clock the post 
came in from Wadelai, where all is well, and from Duflle, 
where my letters arrived yesterday. The porters asked for 
ih be at the Khor Ayu to-day. 

From that place there are one or two items of news. On 
Sunday the negroes contemplated an attack on the station ; 
yesterday the dragomen carrying the mails were waylaid, and 
had to use their arms to get clear. This means that we shall 
be obliged to make the whole journey in the heat of the day. 

‘2 p.m.—A soldier has just got here, a fugitive from the 
body that lay before Kiri under Ali Aga. He confirms the 
report that many of the soldiers wished to join me then, but 
were too closely watched. He deserted on the march be- 
tween Beden and Rejaf, came on here, and expected others 
to follow. He has brought his Remington and ammunition’; 
he belonged to the fourth company of the first battalion, under 
Captain Murjan Aga Bachit. 

“22nd December, Thursday—lI intended to leave very early 
for the Khor Ayu, but my people were so drowsy that our 
departure did not take place till six in the morning. This 
march, on a good road, in the fresh morning air, was most 
enjoyable. 

“The day was spent in hearing complaints and deciding 
cases. Originally I wished to leave at three in the afternoon, 
and camp under the group of trees at the base of the hill, in 
order to ascend quite early; but as Rejeb Effendi did not 
come till four, I had to stay the night. 

“23rd December, Friday.—About half-past three in the 
morning our column was set in motion, but could only creep 
along, it being very dark, and our porters impeded by the 
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rocky nature of the ground. There is something quite ex- 
hilarating about a night march such as this: the air deli- 
ciously cool, redolent with the scent of a hundred blossoms, 
and the scenery assuming strange, fantastic shapes; but, on 
the other hand, there is the risk of falling foul of buffaloes or 
elephants, or even negroes, who are fond of a night attack, 
for the stretch from here to Khor-et-Tin has the worst name 
in the province. Of course our caravan was too large and 
too well armed to admit of any such contingency; we num- 
bered some forty rifles, and could advance in all security. 
Sunrise discovered us upon the mountain top. 

“At 7.32 we reached Khor-et-Tin, and halted half an 
hour before pushing on. From here to Dufile there was not 
a drop of water along the road, all the khors having run dry. 
In addition, everything is burnt down, and the bare ground 
reflects the sun’s rays with increased intensity ; so that one 
marches, as it were, between fire above and below. I attri- 
bute the aridity and emptiness of the soil to the annual firing 
of the grass, which precludes the retention of moisture in the 
ground, and prevents any influx. 

“At 11.18 we reached the point where the road aeseey ds 
from the chain of hills to Dufile, which station we entered at 
12.10 noon. After the broiling ‘march, repose was most wel- 
come. In the afternoon we attended to our mails, and de- 
spatched a messenger to Wadelai, to detain any mails from 
Casati till my arrival. Late in the evening the Ahedive 
brought satisfactory news from Wadelai; but no mail from 
Casati was there, presumably because he had not yet received 
the letters from me.” 

On the last day of 1887 Emin again left Dufile, on this 
occasion to start on a trip to the Albert Nyanza. Here is 
the diary entry of Ist January :— 

“Towards morning the Vyanza, which we had left a little 
beyond Dufile, came up. As the crew had been at work all 
the night, I desired the captain to let them take a few hours’ 
rest. We had steam up at 5.15 am., and went ahead ener- 
getically. The weather was beautifully cool. Fairly early 
_we passed Um Jeranib, where, thanks to the foresight of the 
negroes, a little heap of dry wood was piled up for us to ship. 
I well remember, when here in 1885, that at this particular 
spot every measure of precaution was essential to protect us 
from a negro raid ; to-day the selfsame negroes came to wel- 
come me, and offer their services. So much for a little sense 
in dealing with these people. 

“At 11.15 am. we steamed by the steep bank on which 
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years ago I found the first nest colony of Merops frenatus 
and Cotyle cincta ; to-day it seemed to be deserted. At this 
point begins a labyrinth of islands, and of channels which 
are extremely variable in depth, quite apart from the fact 
that well-nigh every year the river and the current change 
their bed. We therefore proceeded with the utmost care; but 
nevertheless, at 1.10 in the afternoon, when at the end of one 
of these channels, we grounded on a bar of sand stretching 
almost entirely across. Besides lightening the steamer, we 
had to throw out an anchor to haul ourselves off. The plan 
succeeded. At 2.15 we were once more afloat, and having 
re-embarked the women and the cargo, we steamed ahead 
again. Everywhere the negroes lined the banks, indicating 
by their shouts that they came to visit us. At 4.11 we 
moored at Wadelai. All was in order there. In accordance 
with my directions, the officer in charge had had the environs 
of the station cleared of grass and underwood, so as to pro- 
tect us at least against danger of fire from without, this being 
the grass-burning season, and last year’s experience being 
still fresh in my memory. Of news from the south there was 
nohe. Casati has probably not received the mail promised 
him within three days. Nor is there any news of my last 
messenger to him.” 

At the end of February Emin went, vzé Tunguru, to Msvar, 
on the Albert Nyanza, remaining there some time. There he 
heard rumours of Stanley’s arrival farther south. The idea 
gradually assumed shape in his mind that, with Stanley’s help, 
he must succeed in ameliorating his condition. Accordingly 
he undertook a series of tours of inspection to Mushiri, Ma- 
gungo, Kayondo, Nyamsausi, Melinda, and Kissingi. Natur- 
ally, at every point inquiries were made as to whether Stanley 
had been seen, and where ; but the inquiries proved fruitless. 

On the 1st of March Emin returned to Msvar, entering in 
his diary :— . 

“Gained some experience, lost some hopes: this is the nett 
result of my quest for Stanley.” 
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Chapter XXI 
PUBLIC OPINION IN EUROPE 


T this point we must interrupt the sequence of events in 

the Soudan in order to pass under review the impres- 

sion they produced in Europe. After Gordon’s murder at 

Khartoum, and England’s decision that the Soudan was to be 

abandoned, a great number of people lost all interest in the 

struggle going on in the heart of Africa. At most, scientists 

raised their voice from time to time, asking what had become 

of the explorers, Dr. Junker, Dr. Schnitzer, and Casati, wh»> 
were shut up in the Soudan. 

At the beginning of 1885, the Geographical Societies of 
Germany collectively petitioned Prince Bismarck to have 
inquiries instituted in diplomatic channels as to the fate of 
Dr. Junker, who at that time was much more prominent in 
scientific circles than Emin Pasha. Nothing whatever had 
been heard of him for a very protracted period, and fears 
were entertained that the intrepid traveller had fallen into the 
power of the Mahdi. On the 14th of July in that year, as a 
result of the inquiries which the Chancellor immediately 
directed to be made, the Foreign Office at Berlin received a 
telegraphic message from the German Consul-General at 
Alexandria, stating that he had intelligence from Wady 
Halfa that the ‘“ African explorers, Dr. Junker and Casati, 
were in safety with Dr. Schnitzer at Lado.” 

This scanty piece of news, first published by the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, at once went the round of the 
entire press. 

The Berliner Tageblatt added the following explanatory 
note :—. 

“Dr. Junker, a German born in Russia, set out on his pre- 
sent journey to Equatorial Africa in December, 1879, his 
particular object being to explore the Nyam-Nyam region, 
lying between the affluents of the Nile and the Upper Congo. 
Some considerable time ago Dr. Schnitzer, better known 
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under the name of Emin Bey, formerly Surgeon-in-Chief of 
Egyptian Equatoria, likewise undertook a journey of explora- 
tion to the Nyam-Nyam districts. We sincerely hope that 
these sorely tried travellers may soon succeed in reaching 
one of the stations on the Upper Congo, whence they would 
be able to retrace their steps to Europe in comparative 
security.” 

This press notice shows how little was known in Europe 
of Soudanese affairs; the newspaper that gave it currency 
is not usually misinformed as to foreign politics, but seems 
to have been wholly unaware that Emin at that time had 
been Governor of Equatoria for seven years. 

Elsewhere, too, Emin was simply referred to as an explorer, 
It required a notice in Dr. Petermann’s J/ztthedlungen, de- 
tailing Emin’s work, to bring about a change. A communi- 
cation addressed to the press by the editor of this excellent 
periodical at the beginning of August, 1885, contains the 
following :— 

“In consequence of this intimation in the Morddeutsche 
Bizemeine Zeitung, it is fondly hoped in many quarters that 
tH: distinguished explorers, whose fate has been a source of 
great and not unfounded anxiety, have escaped the tyranny 
of the Mahdi and are safe; and that therefore Dr. Fischer's 
relief expedition is no longer necessary. Unfortunately, such 
is not the case, as appears from an article in the forthcoming 
issue of the eighth number of Petermann’s Mz2ttheilungen. 
Even if the news were confirmed in its widest sense, and all 
three explorers be still at Lado, there can be no question of . 
safety; at this very moment they are encompassed by 
dangers of such magnitude that only a relief expedition could 
help them.” 

The article then sets forth what Emin as Governor did fo 
Equatoria, and continues :— ie 

“Tt is conceivable that the people whom he so truly bene- 
fitted, to whom he was, as Schweinfurth justly calls him, the 
apostle of culture, should loyally stand by and powerfully 
support him in resisting the Mahdists, whose success would 
be synonymous with a revival of slave-raiding. And this 
co-operation alone explains how Emin has hitherto defied the 
vastly superior power of the Mahdi. 

“His position has become worse since the fall of Khar- 
toum, and the evil has been aggravated by the withdrawal of 
the English from Dongola. At the taking of Khartoum 
several steamers must have fallen into the hands of the 
Mahdi, so that there is no further hindrance to the advance 
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a his adherents. The retreat of the English relieves him of 
his enemies in the north, leaving him free to make the most 
of his power in subjecting Equatoria, a province that not only 
promises him riches, but also a material increase of strength, 
inasmuch as the Equatorial tribes, Dinka, Madi, Makraka, 
etc, will furnish excellent levies of efficient fighting men. 
But in the long run it will prove impossible for Emin to with- 
stand the Mahdists, if for no other reason than want of 
ammunition, since he has no means of replenishing his stores. 
From these considerations we may deduce that Emin, Junker, 
and Casati are still in a most perilous position. 

“We have mentioned before that Dr. G. A. Fischer has 
been prevailed upon by Dr. Junker’s brother to conduct a 
relief expedition from Zanzibar to Lado. Under favourable 
circumstances this might attain its object in five months. 
In 1875 Stanley made his way from the coast to the southern 
shore of the Victoria Nyanza in seventy-one days, in spite of 
continuous fighting. On the lake is the English missionary 
steamer Eleanor, which takes eight to ten days to make the 
passage from Kagei to Uganda; and the journey from 
Rubaga to Lado was completed by Dr. Felkin in 18So, 
greatly delayed as he was at various points on the way, in 
sixty-five days. Mr. E. F. Junker (Dr. W. Junker’s brother, 
a banker at St. Petersburg) has most generously furnished 
the means for this expedition. 

“But does this help absolve the German people from the 
duty of succouring their fellow-countrymen imperilled in the 
interests of science? No, a thousand times no. Again, the 
expedition will have to be such that its cost may very 
possibly be beyond the means of any individual. It is 
essential that it should push forward with the very utmost 
speed. Therefore Dr. Fischer must be placed above the 
necessity of having to haggle at every village about the soxgo 
(toll for passing through), and thus losing valuabletime. It is 
of greater moment that Dr. Fischer should not remain in- 
active a single day than that he should save a few five-pound 
notes, 

“There is yet another factor in the situation. The pro- 
spects of success and of prompt passage are enhanced by 
every additional rifle at the disposal of Dr. Fischer’s caravan, 
as he must be prepared for the contingency of breaking 
through Unyoro by force of arms. Such additions to his 
caravan, however, will in turn make it necessary for him to 
take additional stores both of food and goods for barter, 
appreciably raising the cost of the expedition. On the other 
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hand, there is every probability that the warriors of Uganda 
will readily join with him, in order to extend their dominion 
over Unyoro and rid themselves of a troublesome opponent. 
This of course would increase the prospect of speedy results. 

“It was in regarding the subject from this point of view, 
that the editor of the Petermann’s 2¢thezlungen was impelled, 
some three months ago, to issue an appeal to the Geo- 
graphical Societies of Germany to support Dr. Fischer. 
Even if on confirmation it be found that the telegram from 
Bonomi refers to recent times, it does not in the least detract 
from the dangers by which the explorers are surrounded, and 
the honour of the German nation demands that for the rescue 
of Dr. Schnitzer (Emin Bey) and Dr. Junker such measures 
be adopted now as paved the way, twenty-five years ago— 
when Germany was not the united powerful nation of to-day 
—for a number of expeditions to relieve Dr. Vogel. With 
how much more heart and confidence will not Dr. Fischer 
press on to his goal, if he knows that the whole nation is at 

is back, and lending support to his undertaking !” 

For the sake of continuity we may state here that Gustav 
Adolf Fischer took charge of the expedition equipped by Dr. 
Junker’s brother before the end of that year (1885), but failed 
utterly in the attempt to reach Equatoria from Zanzibar. | 
Fischer himself succumbed, a very few months after his return | 
to Germany, to a fever contracted on the march to the 
Victoria Nyanza. The only news of Emin and Junker that 
Fischer could give came from the Nyanza, whence he wrote 
to the German Consul at Zanzibar saying, “ According to a 
letter from Schnitzer to the English missionary Mackay, both 
the travellers, together with the Italian Casati, are in Unyora, 
a tract of land to the north-west of Uganda.” But as the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of the 15th of March, 1886, 
added : “ We are quite in the dark as to the date of that letter 
to Mackay.” . 

Once again months went by without anything being heard 
in Germany of Emin’s fate, and the transient interest his casé 
aroused in the summer of 1885 had long died out, when the 
Kolnische Zeitung published a letter from Professor Schwein- 
furth which excited universal attention, and at one stroke 
prominently revived all the former interest. 

Professor Schweinfurth at Cairo on the 8th of November 
received a letter (delayed pending his return from Europe) 
from Dr. Junker, dated “ Mshalala, English mission south of 
the Victoria Nyanza, 16th August, 1886.” He at once en- 
closed this in a letter of his own to the Kolnische Zeitung, 
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in which both communications appeared on the 17th of 
November, 1886, as follows :— 

“On my return to Egypt a letter was awaiting me, for- 
warded by the German Consul-General at Zanzibar. My 
glad surprise, on opening the envelope, to see the familiar 
handwriting of my dear friend Dr. W. Junker, will be shared 
by all who-with me have for years been apprehensively un- 
easy as to the outcome of a drama of travel practically unique 
in the annals of modern exploration, but whose triumphant 
hero, the explorer of the inmost heart of Africa, we may now 


soon hope to acclaim. The actual wording of the letter ts 
as follows :— 


“* ESTEEMED FRIEND,— 

“* Escaped from the claws of Mwanga of Uganda, I 
arrived here this morning, and am adding these lines to the 
mail, which I find has not yet left. I am well, and that is 
the main thing. Forty porters and some Zanzibaris are en- 
gaged, and I hope to leave in a few days for Uyui, and thence 
to go direct to Bagamoyo. 

“But is it really true that nothing is to be done for these 
unfortunate provinces? Write, and write again, strong and 
urgent articles inthe public press, that you may open people’s 
eyes, I am hastening to do my share. 

“*Kmin Bey must have support. In Uganda I bought 
£ 300 worth of cloth for him, but even for that Mwanga raised 
serious difficulties. In spite of his promise to let the goods be 
taken to Unyoro by one Biri, whom I engaged for the pur- 
pose, I had to leave without seeing them go. European pres- 
tige here is almost lost. It would be to her lasting shame 
were Europe to remain passive. You, at least, work with bet- 
teraims. For Mwanga and his horde—nothing but the halter ! 
The deliverance of Uganda! The support of Emin Bey and 
reoccupation of those provinces! This is all I think of in re- 
turning to Europe! Please write me fully to Zanzibar. 

“*In haste, with very kind regards from your long-lost but 
recovered friend, 

“* WILH. JUNKER. 

“«P.S.—Nothing is to be heard of Dr. Fischer, since his de- 
parture from Usukuma.’ 


“These lines are penned in a firm hand, and the tone of the 
letter reveals the known energy and inflexible resolution of 
the eminent traveller. The many notes of exclamation, the 
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words which in the haste of writing are underlined to lend 
them additional emphasis, all imply that his own safety 1S 
gratifying to him only if it affords him the opportunity of 
labouring successfully for the release of his friend and his 
friend’s faithful people left behind. 

“Dr. Schnitzer, the renowned Silesian, who goes by the 
name of Emin Bey, and who, during his exemplary adminis- 
tration, for nearly a decade, of what was till lately the Egyp- 
tian province of Equatoria near the sources of the Nile, has 
rendered enduring service to the cause of European civilisa- 
tion in the wilds of Africa, indisputably has special claims 
upon the unstinted support of the Egyptian Government. 
And when in the near future Dr. Junker will make it very 
clear by what means and ways Emin can be helped, I have 
not the slightest doubt that this Government will do all in its 
power to acquit itself of a duty imposed by gratitude and 
that sense of public decorum for which it has always been 
conspicuously distinguished. 

\“ Dr. Junker seems by no means finally convinced that the 
retovery of the lost Egyptian provinces is altogether hope- 
legs; very probably he has only left his friend Emin Bey with 
the idea that by hastening forward he would be enabled to 
procure him the necessary means, and primarily arms and 
ammunition, in order to put the bold plan of recovery into 
execution. But as things are, the issue is necessarily nar- 
rowed to the rescue in safety of Emin Bey and his Egyptian 
associates. To this end an armed expedition must be organ- 
ised, to start from East Africa by the most direct road to 
Uganda. Once there, it would in the first place have to de- 
throne the perfidjous King, Mwanga, and replace him by a 
chief friendly to Europeans. It was at Mwanga’s instigation, 
it will be remembered, that on the 31st of October, 1888, 
Bishop Hannington and his escort were treacherously set 
upon and massacred before even getting as far as the eastern 
confines of the country. By the aid of the Uganda people 
themselves the final rush could then be made to the north to 
succour Emin Bey, who is said to be still holding a station 
within the limits of his former province near the Albert Ny- 
anza.” 

A few days later (10th December, 1886) news of Emin ap- 
peared in the Zzmes in the form of a letter from Dr. Felkin 
of Edinburgh, who had received a letter from Emin, dated 
Wadelai, 7th June, 1886, stating, ter alia :— . 

“From my last you will have gathered that I am deter- 
mined to persevere here. I am further confirmed in this de- 
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termination by the letters received within the past few days 
from Mr. Mackay. The new King of Uganda began his career 
by the murder of Hannington, and is inimical to Europeans. 
Accordingly, I at once wrote to Sir John Kirk, and to the 
Government at Cairo, explaining the position, and communi- 
cating my resolve. I have still a glimmer of hope that, as 
Egypt cannot help us, England, true to her traditions of 
humanity and civilisation, will come to our assistance.” 

The Zzmes was enabled to add :— 

“Lord Iddesleigh has informed the Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society that a private expedition, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, is being organised 
to relieve Emin Bey, who meantime has been raised by the 
Khedive to the rank of Pasha. The Egyptian Government 
will bear a share of the expense of the expedition.” 


Rescue or Help 


T°? grasp the import of the above intimation, it is neces- 

sary to go back a little. So long ago as July, 1884, 
a paragraph in Dze Post of Berlin hinted that in England 
Emin’s activity in the Soudan had been watched with growing 
attention, and that it had long been in contemplation to turn 
this activity to account in the interests of Great Britain. Com- 
menting upon the arrival of Professor Schweinfurth in Berlin 
about the middle of July, Dze Post said :— 

“ With reference to the appreciation of the political situation 
in Egypt, the entire English press looks upon Dr. Schwein- 
furth as a reliable and clear-sighted authority ; we gather this 
from the fact that the most prominent English papers are con- 
tinually urging the German scientist to give expression to his 
views and proposalsin their columns as often and as fully as 
possible. The opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s policy attach 
particular importance to Dr. Schweinfurth’s opinions, and, 
adopting our countryman’s suggestion, a number of mercan- 
tile capitalists recently endeavoured, in London, to form a 
‘Royal Soudan Company’ on the lines of the old East India 
Company, and, by taking possession of the Soudan, to solve 
the Egyptian question in the simplest way. Dr. Schwein- 
furth affirms that some of the capital has already been sub- 
scribed. As Governor of what would then be the British 
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Soudan, the Professor proposes the present Governor of Equa- 
toria, Dr. Schnitzer, a born Silesian, formerly in the medical 
profession, now in residence under his Arabic name Emin Bey 
at Lado, the capital of his province, and withal the only 
man whom the Mahdi regards with respect akin to fear.” 

That was in 1884. And though the designs and intentions 
subsequently elaborated in England were shrewdly withheld 
from discussion in the press, they were never lost sight of for 
a single moment. Later on, when his expedition penetrated 
into the interior of Africa, Stanley was the bearer of letters to 
Emin from which, as we shall presently show, it is abundantly 
clear what England wanted when deciding to help the Gov- 
ernor of Equatoria, the man whom his own Government had 
left in the lurch at the dictates of the British. For the time 
being, of course, not a word of this transpired. 

The then Foreign Secretary in London was memorialised 
by the Geographical Society of Edinburgh, who appealed to 
the British Government to take measures for Emin’s assist- 
ante, it being expressly declared that merely a scientific ex- 
pedition was in question. The pursuit of science has often 
enough been an excuse for the promotion of England’s politi- 
calfaims and aspirations; so it was to be on this occasion. 

he resolution of the Geographical Society of Edinburgh, 
which, in view of subsequent developments, has become of 
great importance, was framed as follows :— 

“In consideration of the manifold services rendered by 
Emin Pasha during his twelve years’ stay in Central Africa, 
not only to geography but to science in general, and in recog- 
nition of his singleness of purpose and the assistance he has 
afforded to all explorers without exception, the Geographical 
Society is of opinion that Emin Pasha has well deserved the 
support of the British Government. 

“The Geographical Society does not plead for a military 
expedition to be sent to his relief, but is rather of opinion 
that the Government of Great Britain could most advan- 
tageously undertake an expedition of a peaceful character. 

“The Society is further of opinion that an expedition of 
this nature, which would traverse regions hitherto unex- 
plored, would contribute to a more extended knowledge of 
the geography of Inner Africa.” 

It is significant that this resolution expressly deprecates a 
Rescue Expedition. As a matter of fact, in those days 
English people were full of the idea that Emin had neces- 
sarily to be rescued, or to speak more correctly, they de- 
sired to rescue him in order to acquire some right to the 
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land he had governed until then. It is essential to establish 

this very clearly. On this head English opinion, at the time, 

differed entirely from public feeling in Germany, where, as we 

have seen, a great revival of interest in Emin was beginning: 

eee wished to rescue Emin, Germany only to help 
im. 

But the most important fact, after all, was that Emin had 
not the least desire to be rescued ; all he wanted was help. 
Even after Stanley’s expedition was on the road, and he 
thought it possible that it would come from the east, he 
wrote, in a letter dated the 7th of April, 1887 :— 

“T shall in no case abandon my people. We have passed 
dark and troublous days together, and I should consider it 
shameful to desert my post at this particular time. In spite 
of many defects, my people are good and true. We have 
known one another now for years,and I do not think my 
successor would succeed in gaining their entire confidence. 
So that is out of the question. Let England put matters in 
Uganda on a firm basis, make our road to the coast free and 
safe—that is what we want. But to give up our pu 
Certainly not.” 

So late as the middle of April, 1888, Dr. Felkin of Edin- 
burgh, who made Emin’s acquaintance whilst passing through 
Lado, received a letter from him, dated the 3rd of September, 
1887, in which Emin gave expression to precisely the same 
thoughts in the clearest and most unequivocal manner. 

He says :— 

“In my last letter I stated my intention of remaining 
here, and that even were Stanley to provide me with ammu- 
nition and supplies, I had no idea of ever leaving my post. I 
am strengthened in this, my firm determination, firstly by the 
wish to reoccupy all the stations so far abandoned, that my 
people may have a safe road to communicate with the outer 
world, and secondly by the sympathy and approbation which 
my work has evidently won. It is therefore my duty to per- 
severe with my labours as long as possible. Apart from these 
weighty reasons, I feel that my own scientific researches are 
not complete ; if ever I returned to Europe—though I do not 
expect it—I should be ashamed of submitting such patch- 
work to the public,” 

Emin then develops his plans for the future. Whatever 
instructions Egypt might choose to give him, he would not 


1 As a matter of fact, Emin’s friends in England were mos? anxious to 
support Emin # his Province so that he might continue his work there. 
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withdraw from his province. “It remains to be seen Whether ' 
Egypt will give up all pretensions to the province, w which at 
present is of no use to her, or whether she will retain it and 
be responsible for the expenditure. When it may be taken 
for granted that Egypt will abandon this province, and that 
England for political reasons will not annex it, the questi on 
will arise for me whether I should adopt an attitude of inde- 
pendence. In reality it would be easy enough, but it might 
lead to difficulties in the future.” Farther on Emin asks fo} 
assistants from Europe. “But I don’t want people whos 
only ajm is to make money, or an African tour, or such as 
compile lengthy reports about our cares and privations, or 
such as have the name of God constantly on their lips, but 
are too lazy to earn their bread with the sweat of their brow. 
Of such there is no dearth. I want people who, although 
possessing some ideal, are not oblivious to the necessities of 
daily life—people who are not afraid of working with their 
hands, for words alone cannot instruct our people—deeds are 
required. If any one comes here for the purposes of some 
definite scientific research, I shall of course receive him with 
open arms.” 

min’s intentions were reflected in every particular by 

on ie who it will be remembered was staying with King 

rega of Unyoro, Nor had Casati any idea whatever of 
cute himself to be rescued. In a letter he wrote, the 
same month, and which was published by the Kolntsche 
Zeitung, he says :— 

“What Emin Pasha wants, and wants badly, is ammuni- 
tion, arms, and clothes for his people, who go about, some half 
naked, others clothed in skins. According to his latest ad- 
vices, he still had under him fourteen hundred soldiers; with 
women, children and dependants, the population would make 
a total amount of about ten thousand.” : 

It cannot be assumed that people in England were ignorant 
of Emin’s position ; but they represented it to themselves as 
other than it was, because that fitted in much better with 
England’s wishes and designs. But it is no part of our duty 
to fathom motives ; our business is to chronicle facts. [This 
is, of course, the German view of the matter and quite errone- 
ous.— 7 ranslator. | 

The resolution of the Geographical Society of Edinburgh 
fell upon responsive ears. It was not, indeed, that Lord Iddes- 
leigh directly induced the Government to fit out an expedi-~ 
tion ; but others came forward to do so; at their head a 
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Scottish nobleman, Sir William Mackinnon, who at once put 
himself in touch with Stanley. 

It is easy to understand that a man with Stanley’s experi- 
ence and knowledge should be chosen by the English to lead 
the expedition under contemplation for Emin’s relief. 


1 Mr. Mackinnon was not a “Scottish nobleman” till years later.— 
Translator's note. 


Chapter XXII 


STANLEY’S EXPEDITION 


TANLEY was on the point of beginning a series of 
S lectures in the United States, when on the 11th of 
December, 1886, he received a telegram that at once brought 
him back to the English capital. 

The English Committee had voted £10,000, conditionally 
upon Egypt contributing a like amount. Egypt consenting, 
Stanley’s expedition became an accomplished fact. 

Stanley lost no time in organising his force. He selected 
the following gentlemen for his staff: Major Edmund Bartte- 
lot, jof the Ist Fusiliers, who had repeatedly distinguished 
himself in Afghanistan and on the Nile; Lieutenant W. G. 
Stairs, of the Royal Engineers ; Captain Nelson, who had 
taken part in the fighting against the Hottentots and 
Basutos ; Dr. Parke, who took part in Wolseley’s campaign ; 
Mr. W. Bonny ; Mr. Herbert Ward, the explorer of Borneo 
and New Zealand; and Mr. John Rose Troup. In addition | 
were two volunteers paying their own expenses, Messrs, J. 5. 
Jameson and Mounteney Jephson, between the latter of 
whom and Emin an exceptionally firm friendship sprang up 
later on. 

We may briefly mention that Stanley himself suggested 
four routes by which he believed he could reach Emin, but 
only one of them, vzé the Congo, can have been seriously 
entertained. Whatever may have been said in the press, at 
the time, of Stanley’s intention to proceed through German 
Fast Africa, can only be traced to the assumption of people 
imperfectly acquainted with the circumstances, it being 
obvious that troubles in Uganda and Unyoro would prove an 
effective obstacle to the execution of the design to reach 
Emin. Stanley, moreover, was sufficiently experienced to. 
know that so large an expedition as he was about to conduct 
would, by going overland, continually meet with fresh hin- 
drances, many of which might be avoided by choosing the 
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waterway. Nor must it be forgotten that the Congo route, 
open as it was to grave and weighty objection, would furnish 
Stanley with far greater opportunities than any other of 
covering his enterprise with the glory of geographical dis- 
covery, the easiest means of diverting attention from any 
possible failure in regard to the principal end in view. 

In order to engage the necessary porters, he had first to go 
to Zanzibar, leaving early in January, 1887. There he found, 
in Tippu Tib,a man well able to procure the porters re- 
quired. It was this call at Zanzibar, news of which had 
travelled into the interior, that led Emin and Casati to expect 
Stanley from the east: a conclusion which, as we have already 
mentioned, caused Emin no little anxiety. Stanley, however, 
had shipped all his people to the West Coast. He himself 
reached the Congo on the 18th of March,and went up stream 
on the 30th of April. At the Aruwimi an entrenched camp 
was established and placed under the command of Major 
Barttelot, Stanley himself pushing on to the east. 

On this march, begun on the 28th of June, Stanley took 
with him 389 of his people, leaving 271 in camp. /is 
European companions were Captain Nelson, Lieutenant Stairs, 
Dr. Parke, and Mr. Mounteney Jephson. After surmoun\ing 
enormous difficulties, and losing more than half his people by 
death, sickness, or desertion, Stanley, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, at the head of only 174 men, reached the Albert Nyanza 
near Kavalli. Here he could ascertain nothing about Emin. 
All that the natives knew was that a white man dwelt in 
Unyoro. The distance to Wadelai appearing too great for 
his attenuated force, Stanley decided to return to Ibwiri first, 
and to erect a fort as a basis for further operations. On the 
march to Kavalli, Stanley was compelled to leave behind 
him, in the fertile regions of Ibwiri, part of his people and 
goods, under Captain Nelson, an invalid, and Dr. Parke. By 
the 11th of January, 1888, they were all with piano in Fort 
Bodo. 

Now Stanley himself fell ill, causing further delay. At 
length, on the 2nd of April, Stanley, with Jephson and Parke, 
set out once more to accomplish his object of finding Emin, 
Captain Nelson remaining behind in charge of Fort Bodo. 

On this occasion the inhabitants of Kavalli came out a 
day’s march to meet Stanley, telling him a white man had 
given their chief a packet to be handed to his “son,” who had 
been there in the previous year. Stanley himself reported 
this meeting to London as follows :— 

The natives of Kavalli remained with us that night, telling 
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us wonderful stories about ‘ big ships as large as islands filled 
with men,’ etc., which left no doubt in our mind this white 
man was Emin Pasha. 

“The next day’s march brought us to the chief. Kavalli, 
and after a while he handed me a note from Emin Pasha, 
covered with a strip of black American oilcloth, The note 
was to the effect ‘that as there had been a native rumour to the 
effect that a white man had been seen at the south end of the 
lake, he had gone in his steamer to make inquiries, but had 
been unable to obtain reliable information, as the natives were 
terribly afraid of Kabrega, King of Unyoro, and connected 
every stranger with him. However, the wife of a chief had 
told a native ally of his, named Mogo, that she had seen us 
in Mrusuma. He therefore begged me to remain where I was 
until he could communicate with me. The note was signed 
‘(Dr.) Emin,’ and dated March 26th.” 


\ Jephson Meets Emin 


Gane at once decided to send the boat he had brought 
with him to the north of the Albert Nyanza. 

On the 23rd of April it left Kavalli under the command of 
Jephson, and on the 26th reached Msvar, Emin’s most south- 
erly station. Jephson describes his arrival in the following 
terms :— 

“A guard of honour was drawn up to receive me on the 
shore (the Egyptian flag floated from the masthead), and 
grand salvoes were fired. I was then conducted with flying 
colours, and to the trumpet sounds of the Egyptian national 
anthem, to the station, situate some 400 yards from the lake 
on the top of a low, flat hill. 

“Greatly to my disappointment, I heard that Emin was at 
Tunguru, a day’s journey farther on. I should have gone 
there in the boat, but Shukri Aga, having been told by the 
natives the night before that a white man was coming up the 
lake in a ship, had despatched messengers to inform Emin 
early in the morning. He maintained that Emin would at 
once take the steamer and be here by the middle of the next 
day. Under the circumstances, I thought it best to stay where 
I was. If I had gone on in the boat, I might have missed 
Emin on the way.” 

Next morning, Jephson, who had advised Emin of his 
arrival at Msvar by a note in pencil, which two natives under- 
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took to deliver, received a reply by the hands of Suleiman 
Effendi, an Egyptian officer. It ran :— 

“Your note of yesterday was delivered to me this evening. 
Permit me to welcome you most cordially; we have been 
expecting you for many days. I purpose leaving at once to 
meet you at Msvar. But as the steamer has gone to fetch 
grain, and the people are busy in the fields, I must perforce 
delay until the steamer returns. I have sent after it, and 
expect it to-morrow. You need no assurance of mine that I 
will start the instant it comes in. 

“J have given my people orders to attend to any require- 
ments of yourself or your companions. Please make known 
your wishes to Shukri Aga, the officer in command of the 
station. Suleiman Effendi, the bearer of this note, will re- 
main in attendance on you until my arrival.” 

It is significant of the spirit which Emin, in spite of all the 
want and trouble of the past years, succeeded in keeping alive 
among his people, that Jephson specially noted :— 

“Suleiman Effendi, a good-looking Egyptian, wore a spot- 
less white uniform.” 

We left Emin in the early days of 1888 at Wadelai, whfther 
he had returned after a fruitless expedition to the soutern 
waters of the Albert Nyanza in quest of news of Stanley. 
In the latter half of April, Emin, now accompanied by 
Casati, again proceeded to the Albert Nyanza. He remained 
some time at Tunguru station, where, as we see, he had news 
of Jephson. 

We may resume with extracts from his diary :— 

“ 26th April, Thursday— El intisar eshadd al en nar, as 

the Arabs say (Suspense is worse than fire), and I have never 
realised that so clearly as at the present moment, whilst wait- 
ing for a steamer which will not come. 
. “Towards evening I had the post from Msvar. Suleiman 
Effendi reports his arrival, and that Mr. Jephson is most im- 
patient to see me—not more impatient than I, surely. A 
Soudanese soldier formerly at Lado is in Msvar with Dr. 
Junker’s man, Binsa. Jephson has written to Stanley to in- 
form him of his arrival, and that we are all alive, also that I 
would soon come. The following letter was enclosed :— 


“* Your letter has just reached me; Suleiman Effendi tells 
me he is just sending you word of his arrival here. I there- 
fore take the opportunity of sending you a line to say how 
glad I shall be to see you to-morrow. We have travelled 
through interminable forests ma so many months, and have 
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gone through so many difficulties to reach you, that it was a 
great disappointment to me, on arriving here, to find you 
absent. I trust we shall meet to-morrow. 
“With sincere thanks for your expressions of welcome, 
“‘T am, etc., 
“CA, J. M. JEPHSON, 


“And still that steamer won't come! . 

“27th April, Friday.—At last the steamer arrived, at 2.30 
a.m. As usual, no one will own to any responsibility for the 
delay. I had the steamer promptly unloaded, and sent the 
boat to the forest to take in wood. Twenty men have gone 
along to help. The grain and sesame from Wadelai we shall 
take south with us. At II a.m. the steamer was back, and 
by II.55 we were under way. Our progress was slow, our 
wood being very damp ; a good deal of time was lost, and we 
did not get to Msvar until 6.32 p.m. 

“It was dark, and I could scarcely distinguish a man, still 
very young, who was waiting for me on the shore. Assem- 
bled\ behind him were his Zanzibaris, keeping up a crackling 
riflegire. Going to the station, we remained chatting together 
till gine. The expedition must have undergone awful suffer- 
ingsi Stanley is on the heights of Namasi, awaiting me. My 
hopes are not rose-coloured, but—my resolution is taken: go 
I will not! To-morrow I shall prepare everything for the 
trip south. 

“28th April, Saturday.—Renewed conversation with Jeph- 
son; then Mogo came. I hear Butros Serkis, my Khartoum 
agent, isin Egypt. I think I shall decide for Monbuttu. It 
seems that at Cairo they are very anxious for me to leave 
here.” 


Emin Goes to Stanley 


PRIL 29th, Sunday.—At 8.17 a.m. we steamed away 

from Msvar ; I had taken on board cows, goats, fowls, 

meal and grain. [Jephson says: the Khedive looked like a 

farmyard.—L£dztor’s note.| Moreover, there were a good many 

people on board, so that our vessel was heavily freighted, 

especially as we were also towing Jephson’s boat, a beautiful 

light ten-oared craft. Still, we made good headway, and 

by one o'clock had passed our former night quarters at 
Kayandsa. 
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** At 6.32 p.m. we anchored before Nyamsasi, and were not 
a little surprised at hearing ourselves welcomed by gunshots. 
It then appeared that Stanley had taken up his quarters 
about half an hour farther south, to watch for us. I there- 
fore had the vessel moored, and, in company of Casati and 
Jephson, went southward in the latter’s boat. We traversed 
a kind of swamp; on the height, the almost frenzied Zanzi- 
baris greeted us with their rifles, and at last I was in the 
presence of Stanley. It was a moment I shall never for- 

et. 

aa With Stanley was Dr. Parke, who went through the Sou- 
dan campaign. The other Europeans were left behind with 
the baggage. Stanley alone had hurried on by forced 
marches, passing through horrible trials on the way, and los- 
ing numbers of people by famine. We remained a good 
while in lively conversation—my defective English must 
have been troublesome to Stanley. Of news there were 
volumes ; but the most absorbingly interesting topic was 
Stanley’s journey from the Aruwimi to this place. 

‘* He was here before, on the 14th of December, 1887 : but 
Kadongo in Kasinye had refused him any and every 1yjfor- 
mation, and killed two of his sick people. He had thers “re 
gone back for ammunition, and then fought his way through 
to this place. My letter to him, the first intimation that we 
were still alive, was given to him by Kavalli. 

“A big pack was delivered to me containing some clothes 
kindly sent by the Government, a packet of Petermannscher 
Mittheilungen and maps from Gotha, and a bundle of letters 
—all in a sorry condition owing to the continued dampness. 
Stanley was good enough to entertain me with champagne, 
and the hours sped like a dream till past ten. The route of 
the expedition from the Congo to close upon this place was 
an unbroken stretch of dense primeval forest.” 

Interrupting Emin’s description for a moment, we must 
stay to summarise the position, in order that the events of the 
succeeding period may be intelligible. 

Stanley left Major Barttelot in the camp at Aruwimi to 
wait for the 600 porters to be furnished by Tippu Tib for 
the transportation of the ivory collected by Emin in the 
stations for the Egyptian Government. On the 16th of 
December, 1887, he himself, by forced marches, reached a 
point on the western shore of the Albert Nyanza near Ka- 
valli, whence he could not advance, as he had left his boat far 
behind, Annoyed at Emin, of whom he seems to have con- 
ceived the wonderful notion that he had nothing else to do 
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than to stand by in his steamer for months waiting for him 
at this one particular spot, he was compelled to retrace his 
steps to fetch the boat. Having got it, he reached the Albert 
Nyanza on the 18th of April for the second time. He was 
now enabled to put himself in communication with Emin, 
and took the opportunity to inform him that he (Stanley) 
was come to bring him help. 

Emin on his part, instructed by Jephson as to the real con- 
dition of Stanley’s expedition, came forward, his hands filled, 
to welcome the wrecked remnants of the expedition. He had 
hoped that the expedition would put backbone into the tot- 
tering fabric of his position; in effect it was absolutely the 
reverse. A collection of famine-stricken, tattered, worn and 
exhausted men brought him thirty-four cases of ammunition, 
two bales of half-spoilt clothes, and a letter from the Khe- 
dive. The route taken by this expedition was anything 
but that by which Emin could establish the communication 
so essential to him with the outer world. 

Je will now examine what Stanley had to offer Emin 
und r these circumstances. The latter’s diary contains the 
subjpined information :— 


Stanley’s Proposals 


“1st May, Tuesday.—Towards evening I went to see Stan- 
ley, and the question again came up as to whether I intended 
to leave or was determined to stay. He said he had two 
proposals to make to me, but could not put them forward 
until I had acquainted him with my final resolution. I de- 
clined this, because I do not want to come to any de 
until I have heard what my people have to say. If they will 
not go, I presumably shall stay as well, provided that they 
follow me to some place whence communications with the 
world at large are practicable, which is not the case here, for, 
as soon as Stanley’s expedition has retired, every connection 
with the outer world naturally ceases. In the course of con- 
versation, Stanley asked how would it be if somebody found 
me a sufficient salary, and gave me enough year by year to 
pay and feed my troops—would that be an inducement to 
stay? I said no; as things are, victualling is impossible here, 
and to accept a subsidy of the kind under the circumstances 
would amount to robbing those who paid it. " 

“Stanley rejoined by pointing out the possibility of occupy- 
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ing the north-eastern corner of the Victoria Nyanza, from which 

communications could be established immediately, and where 
the country was healthy ; he thought a project of this nature 
would at once find support in England. The project ap- 
peared so extraordinarily practical and easy of execution, 
that I entered into it heart and soul, and I was very pleased 
to see Stanley, who as a rule is fairly reticent, take a great 
interest in it too. 

“ Then the conversation turned. 

“ond May, Wednesday—Stanley has been to me, bringing 
Chief Kavalli, who by his services to the expedition has de- 
served well of us all. I listened to the long story of his com- 
plaints against his brother Kadongo and promised him relief; 
but I believe we ought to abstain from direct intervention. 
Should the Khedive’s order to withdraw be executed, incal- 
culable misery will be entailed upon the populations of these 
districts, as Kabrega with kis hordes will promptly scour the 
country, and of course such people as the Msvar and others, 
who kept faith with us, will be most terribly afflicted. It is 
a sickening business, and I cannot get the idea out of, my 
mind. 

“Having given Chief Kavalli presents, fairly costly nes 
considering our circumstances, which however he would not 
accept until with my own hands I had given him nine cow- 
ries, he withdrew. Stanley, who was in capital spirits, stayed, 
chatting about all manner of things. 

“To-day again we reverted to the proposals that were to 
be made to me; but I once more declined to decide, promis- 
ing, however, that as soon as my people had made up their 
minds he should not have to wait for me. But I declared 
myself perfectly ready to put in execution the Khedive’s 
order to retire to Egypt, provided my people wanted to go; 
in the contrary event, it would of course be my duty to think 
first of the Egyptians here and their conveyance. So far as 
I can see at present, all the gentlemen of the expedition are 
particularly bent upon getting me to withdraw to Egypt or 
to England, and it sounded almost comical to hear Stanley 
say: ‘If Major Barttelot hears you are not coming, he will, I 
fear, shoot himself. He is a very impetuous man.’ 

“Stanley had asked me repeatedly what Casati intended 
to do, and I always avowed my ignorance of his intentions. 
When the question was renewed to-day, I asked Stanley to 
put it to Casati himself, and on his pleading his limited know- 
ledge of French, I offered to act as interpreter. In the even- 
ing, as I was going to Stanley, I invited Casati to accompany 
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me—strange to say, he always kept aloof. In answer to 
Stanley’s interrogation, he said he would stick to me, whether 
it meant staying or going. Such had been his promise to 
me, and besides, Campeiro had asked him to do so. Stanley, 
who is never surprised at anything, said nothing; I myself 
must own that I am not altogether satisfied, because lat- 
terly Casati ‘has been so sensitive, and that does not augur 
well for the future. But I don’t suppose that we shall get so 
far. 

“3rd May, Thursday—At noon Jephson came to me and 
we stayed together, chatting. He also adverted to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza project. Stanley had mentioned it to him, and 
according to Jephson was very enthusiastic about it. The 
essence of it is, I suppose, a characteristic project of English 
merchants and English politicians, Possibilities were mooted, 
a line of railway, steamships, etc. ; but as a matter of primary 
importance Jephson reiterated that it would be better if I 
came to Egypt and London. 

I the evening I went to Stanley, who was suffering from 


O 


a bad cold. We talked of many things, but were very dis- 
agr¢eably interrupted by the bringing in of one of Stanley’s 
pedple, badly hurt whilst buffalo-hunting.” 

It would, of course, be outside the scope of these pages to 
reproduce even approximately the whole of Emin’s diary ; 
besides, only those paragraphs are of importance and general 
interest that refer to the offers made by Stanley. For the 
purpose of forming an opinion on British colonial policy in 
Fast Africa, they are a contribution of exceptional value. 
We shall therefore continue chiefly to touch upon those 
paragraphs that bear on the negotiations between Emin and 
Stanley as to what was to happen next. 

The very next day, Friday, May 4th, with reference to a 
conversation with Stanley, Emin writes :— . 

“We had chatted a good while and related many things, 
chiefly concerning the equipment of the expedition, and 
eventually theconversation turned, as usual, upon our situation. 
I endeavoured to convince Stanley that if I had found sup- 
port and encouragement, it would never have entered my 
mind to go away from here. He replied, somewhat piqued 
as I first thought from his tone (I was mistaken, however) : 
‘In coming here I believed you to be in need of help, being 
in distress, you and your men.’ I felt rather hurt at the 
doubt implied in these words, and I may have retorted with 
some warmth, for he at once urgently requested me to give 
him a clear and definite answer to his question as to whether 
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I would go or not, and without waiting for the decision of 
the people. 

“ Thereupon I told him practically the following :— 

“The Khedive leaves it to me and to my people, to come 
orto stay. Doubt of our loyalty is thus implied, at which we 
cannot help feeling hurt ; since up to now we have been loyal. 
But something more is implied,—responsibilities that I cannot 
assume. It is perfectly clear to me, and will be equally clear 
to my people, that after the departure of the expedition we 
cannot remain here, remote from all intercourse, and cut off 
from every means of communication. But I doubt whether 
my people are either anxious or even willing to go to Egypt 
excepting the Egyptians and clerks, whom I said I was at 
once willing to hand over to Stanley to take to Egypt. Had 
the Khedive, who surely has not given up the hope of re- 
occupying the Soudan, commanded me to collect my people 
at a point nearer the sea, and consequently within easier 
reach of communications, there to await his orders, I should 
have done so, and the people would have followed me: of 
that I was as firmly convinced as of their reluctance to ¢o to 
Egypt—with few exceptions. As regards myself, I said the 
matter was simple. I myself had no desire whatever to go 
to Egypt, but should refrain from interfering in any way. 
He, Stanley, had promised that he would leave Jephson and 
the three Soudanese soldiers who accompanied him here while 
he went to fetch the remaining members of the expedition. 
He was to give them a kind of proclamation for my people, 
embodying the wishes of the Government. Jephson could 
then satisfy himself as to what the people really wanted. If 
they proved willing to go, I would be the first to lead them. 
But if only the Egyptians and an exceedingly small minority 
of Soudanese would go, I would hand them over to him, but 
would remain myself, as I would not leave my people; they 
had my promise to that effect. He should not be angry with 
me on that account. That I should remain here | could 
hardly promise, as I should have to find some spot admitting 
of our communicating with the world. Whether this would 
be from Monbuttu by an advance to the Nepoko-Aruwimi, or 
from the Victoria Nyanza, or whether I could make my way 
to Lake Tanganyika, were matters for time and reflection. 

“ Stanley listened attentively. He remained silent a few 
moments, then told me substantially what follows: ‘From 
what I have just heard I gather you have no desire to return 
to Egypt, and would remain here if you could meet with 
support. I consider the course you propose to adopt as 
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regards the troops, and the questions to be put to them, to be 
correct. If the soldiers decide on going to Egypt, it will 
naturally be your duty as well as mine to take them there. 
But if the soldiers, or at least the great majority of them, re- 
fuse to leave, and prefer to remain under your leadership and 
to follow you wherever you go, your connection with the 
Egyptian Government ceases, as a matter of course; and in 
view of that contingency I have two proposals to make to 
you. Trusting to your honour, I will anticipate and make 
them now ; premising, of course, that you will always do your 
best to fall in with the wishes of Egypt, and further, that you 
will keep my secret. That I promised, and intend to do. 
‘To begin with, the King of the Belgians proposes that you 
should stay where you are, as administrator of the country 
for him. You would be made Governor-General, with the 
rank of General. He leaves it to you to name your salary; 
he will place at your disposal eight to twelve thousand pounds 
every year to defray expenses of the administration and to pay 
the\ troops until the country is self-supporting. All further 
arrangements can easily be made, and supplies are ready to 
be sent to you. The second proposal is this: Bring to- 
gether the people ready to follow you, and establish yourself 
at the north-eastern corner of the Victoria Nyanza. Build 
stations, and at once advise Mr. Mackinnon of your arrival. 
A group of English merchants is simply awaiting your 
arrival to form a company, like the former East India Com- 
pany. £400,000 are ready. They ask you to have con- 
fidence: all the rest will be seen to forthwith. A first 
caravan of supplies for you would immediately leave the 
coast.’ 

“To my query as to what would become of my officers in 
the matter of rank and pay, I was told that they would be 
confirmed by the new company. 0 

“Stanley asked me to think it over and give him my de- 
cision later on. About sundown he left, requesting that I 
should come to him the same evening, as he wished to 
show me some papers. | 

“TI did so. He handed mea map of the Congo region, and 
a copy of the Delimitation Treaty between Franceand Belgium, 
or rather the Congo State. He showed me the sheet on 
which immediately after his interview with King Leopold he 
had noted his proposals. It is evident from this that the 
King is most anxious to secure the Nile route. 

“T did not return home till ten: I think this is perhaps the 
most memorable day of my life. 
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“22nd May, Tuesday—At eleven in the morning the two 
steamers arrived with 130 porters for Stanley, 80 soldiers, 
Hawash Effendi, Selim Aga, Kadi Aga, and Rihan Aga. 
Grain too, and some fruit and other things for my guests, 
one of whom, Jephson, is unfortunately ill again. I at once 
took the officers to Stanley. He was delighted by the arrival 
of the 130 porters, and informed me he would be leaving 
the day after to-morrow. After conversing with the officers 
for some time, Stanley promising them that he would explain 
the orders of the Government in the evening at my house, we 
went home. 

“TI am in receipt of letters from Wadelai: all is well ; but 
the leopards enter the station every night. Oneof them, the 
other night, carried off from a hut a boy twelve years old, 
the son of Ali Aga Kurdi. Nothing has been found of him 
but his head. Hawash Effendi reports another accident. 
As the Wyanza, with Osman Effendi on board, was going 
from Wadelai to Dufile, the boat in tow capsized, and eleven 
persons were drowned in the river; this was due to a storm. 
In Dufile they are having a lot of rain, and the crops every- 
where are most promising. 

“In the evening Stanley came as promised, and the officers 
had an opportunity of hearing from his lips the Khedive’s 
views and wishes,” 

Stanley, as we said, was the bearer of two official com- 
munications to Emin, one from the Viceroy, Mehemet 
Tewfik, the other from the Prime Minister, Nubar Pasha, as 
follows :— 


“To His EXCELLENCY MEHMED EMIN, 
Mudir of Hatt-el-Estiva :— 
“We have already expressed to you and your officers 
or thanks for the valorous and victorious defence of the 
Equatorial Province confided to your administration, and for 
the firmness displayed by yourself and the officers under 
your command. 

“We have therefore rewarded you by raising your rank to 
that of Leva Pasha (Brigadier-General). We have also ap- 
proved of the promotions which you deemed necessary for 
the officers under your orders, as I wrote you before, on the 
29th of November, 1886. That communication (No. 30), 
together with other documents sent you by His Excellency 
Nubar Pasha, President of the Council, must have reached 

ou. 

“It being our heartfelt desire to deliver you, together with 
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your officers and men, from your present difficult position, our 
Government has arrived at a conclusion as to the ways and 
means of rescuing you, your officers and men. 

“As a Relief Expedition has been organised under the 
command of Mr. Stanley, the celebrated and experienced ex- 
plorer, whose fame is spread over all the world, and as he in- 
tends to enter upon his mission with all the supplies you may 
require in order that he may bring you to Cairo with your 
officers and men by the route he considers advisable, we have 
issued this order to you. The same will be remitted to you 
by the hands of Mr. Stanley that you may know what is to 
be done, and I command you, as soon as this order is in your 
hands, to convey my greeting to the officers and men. You 
are absolutely free either to withdraw to Cairo, or to stay 
where you are with the officers and men. 

“Our Government has decided to pay your salary, and the 
pay of the officers and men. 

“Such of the officers and men as wish to stay may do so 
on their own responsibility, but must not expect any help 
roth Government in future. 

“Endeavour to grasp the real purport of this letter, and 
make the officers and men familiar with it,so that they may 
know what they have to do. 

“$3 Gamad Aual, 1304. 

| ‘‘(Signed) MEHEMET TEWFIK.” 


The communication of the 29th of November, 1886, to 
which the Khedive refers, never came into Emin’s hands: a 
point on which we desire to lay particular stress. 

The other letter reads :-— 


“To His EXCELLENCY MEHMED EMIN PasHa, 
“Governor of Equatoria:— , 
“ By the intermediary of the English Consulate, I send 
you a letter from our exalted Sovereign, in which he thanks 
you for the valiant spirit shown by yourself, your officers, and 
your men, praises you for your bravery and steadfastness, as 
well as for your victory over the foes that stormed against 
you, expresses his recognition, invests you with the high rank 
of General, and confirms the promotion and recompense which 
you consider your officers deserve. At the same time I in- 
formed you that an expedition would be sent you. Now 
this expedition, under the lead of Mr. Stanley, who will hand 
you this letter, has been organised and is ready to start to 
you. . , to Egypt by the route considered most advis- 
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able by Mr. Stanley. . . . Our exalted Sovereign gives 
you, and the officers and soldiers with you, entire liberty 
so that you may be in a position to return with the 
expedition now setting out. You must understand, however, 
and make it clear to all the officers, soldiers, and others, that 
should any one wish to stay in the country where he is now, 
he is free to do so, but it will be on his own responsibility, 
and he will have nothing whatever to hope from this Govern- 
ment in the future. This is what our exalted ruler desires 
you to bring home to every one who wishes to stay there. 
I need not tell you that, as our exalted Prince has confirmed 
the rank of all of you, we shall pay the salaries due and the 
increments to yourself, officers, troops, and officials. That 
is all; and I trust Mr. Stanley will find you in good health 
and unharmed. That is the sincere wish I formulate for 
you all. 
“Given on the g Gamad Aual, 1304, ze. 2nd February, 
1887. No. 2. 
“(Signed) NUBAR, 
“Reis Medglis en Nuzar 3 
“(President of the Councif” 


The dotted spaces in Nubar’s note are unintelligible, damp- 
ness having caused the ink to run. 

Emin continues his notes as follows :— 

“ Hawash Effendi, as usual, having the most say, of course 
everybody was ready to obey implicitly. But will this well- 
ing up of noble sentiment endure? Kadi Aga alone said, 
‘Where my chief goes, there I follow.’ Not until long after 
sunset did the company break up, and I had an opportunity 
of chatting with Stanley and making divers arrangements. 

“To-morrow we will prepare everything for his departure.” 

As he had found Emin, Stanley manifested the intention 
of first returning to bring up his rearguard, and then to start 
on the march to the Indian Ocean. In the meantime Jeph- 
son was to stay with Emin, and determine with him which 
of the officers, officials, etc., were prepared to march to the 
coast, as it was intended to make a start immediately Stanley 
returned. 

“23rd May, Wednesday.—I am expecting the neighbour- 
ing chiefs to-day, having summoned them yesterday. 

“ Kakondsi came at noon. He tells me that the messenger 
whom we recently sent to the people on the plateau is on the 
way, and may be expected to-night or to-morrow morning ; 
he was bringing no people, but doubtless had news for us. 
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The Waganda had invaded Unyoro, driven Kabrega out of 
Mruli (he was now in Mparo), and stolen his flocks. Babe- 
dongo with a few armed men was still in Bukokna: I ought 
to drive him out. In answer to my question, he told me that 
no steamer could go so far; we should have to leave it at 
Ndigi, proceed six hours in boats, and the rest of the way, 
ten hours, overland. That makes the project totally im- 
practicable, at all events for the people at my disposal ; so 
I shall have to arrange the matter in another way. 

“T made use of the opportunity to ask Kakondsi to what 
tribe a girl belonged who, as I heard, was brought from 
Kabrega’s country to the Shuli, and could not make herself 
understood there. When I mentioned that she had four of 
her incisors filed down, and had a reddish skin, he said at 
once that she must belong to the Wawra or Wawera, who 
had come down to me with Chief Kavalli. He stated that 
these Wawra, whom he called Valzma (shepherds), came 
from a great river in the west, named by them Btoli 
or Vortali (is it Stanley’s Ituru?). They were come for 
cattle, and bartered their produce for meat, etc. Their 
villages are Bkaranga, Ssiri, Undjoca, Vlangue, Bumbula, 
and many others. They spoke the language of the various 
countries, but their own language among themselves. 

“In the evening Stanley came, bringing a chief only 
arrived to-day, from the regions he had traversed—Chief 
Mpinga, from Usansa, a Wawra chief. He confirmed all 
the foregoing names and news, and told us that from his 
house alone Kabrega’s people had carried off twenty-five 
persons, of whom five had got back, but twenty were still 
missing. It would be singular if the girl I spoke of turned 
out to belong to him. 

“T conferred at some length with Stanley about his de- 
parture to-morrow, and we again discussed all the measureg 
to be adopted. In the evening I entertained Jephson and 
Parke, who gave my officers a thought-reading séance. 

“24th May, Thursday.—At five in the morning I marched 
out with fifty men to shake hands with Stanley and Parke 
two hours from here. They followed me soon after sunrise, 
and a short leave-taking parted us—for six or seven months, 
I suppose. I retraced my steps with a somewhat heavy 
heart. The man left behind by Stanley, owing to his being 
hurt in the buffalo hunt, I had conveyed to the camp, 
also several women and children committed to my care by 
Stanley’s people. Then Jephson came over.” 

On the 20th of June, 1888, he writes from Tunguru :— 
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“Mail from Wadelai-Dufile. Two soldiers crossing the 
river were drowned in consequence of a hippopotamus cap- 
sizing their boat ; of course both rifles were lost. I am very 
sorry for the men; one of them was my sole companion on 
my first journey to Uganda. A report from Dufile is that 
all the neighbouring chiefs refuse obedience because of the 
rumours circulated by the Egyptian officers here, and will 
not come into the station; I replied at once that I was 
coming myself.” 

Before we further trace the course of events, it is necessary 
to note the sweeping changes brought about in the situation 
by Stanley’s arrival. We have already directed attention to 
the fact that Stanley, instead of bringing Emin powerful 
assistance, was really himself in such a condition that Emin 
was bound to lend him and his people aid and support. We 
will now examine what impression was made by his appear- 
ance on the Albert Nyanza. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF STANLEY'S 
ARRIVAL 


HE very first interview with Stanley made it abundantly 
clear to Emin that this expedition was intended for 
quite another purpose than to enable him to hold the 
Egyptian province or to facilitate his retreat. And very 
soon Mackinnon’s business manager, as Professor Kirchhoff 
calls Stanley, showed his hand—Emin was either to accom- 
pany him to the coast or to remain Governor of his province 
subject/ to the Congo State, or finally, in the service of the 
English East Africa Company, to occupy Kavirondo with 
his forces, and, supported by steamers to be brought from 
Mombasa, he was to subjugate Uganda and Unyoro and 
reconquer his former territory. The last proposal was natu- 
rally the one which Stanley considered peculiarly advisable ; 
of the existence of a German East Africa he was careful 
not to breathe a word. 

Stanley spoke of the retreat to the coast in the first letter, 
sent by Jephson on the 18th of April; the rest of the letter, 
by way of apology for the condition of his force and to give 
prominence to his own merits, being largely devoted to a. 
recapitulation of the nameless labour and sufferings (the 
blame for which. was his) that he had overcome. When 
Emin had perused it, he impatiently threw it aside, saying, 
with grief, as Vita Hassan reports, “If I looked forward to 
Stanley’s expedition with eagerness, it was because I hoped 
for reinforcements and ammunition. After spending myself 
in organising and extending the province, after setting up 
stations everywhere, and subjecting most of the surrounding 
tribes, I am now asked to give up everything, to abandon 
everything, and go away. That was not the idea I had of 
Stanley’s expedition and its purpose. And if I really left 
the country, what would become of the unhappy tribes that 
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submitted to our Government, and helped us so much? 
Kabrega or one of our other friends would undoubtedly 
butcher them out of existence. It would be nothing short of 
criminal to abandon them to such a fate, after the use we 
have made of them.” Reasoning of this nature, against with- 
drawal, would of course be beyond a man like Stanley. 

The offer to annex his province to the Congo State was 
rejected by Emin with the crushing criticism of Stanley’s 
Congo route: “ You will permit me to ask whether, in the 
light of your recent experience, you consider it probable that 
communications (between the Albert Nyanza and the mouth 
of the Congo) can be maintained at a reasonable cost?” 
The third proposal alone appeared to him worthy of con- 
sideration, but obviously for the sole reason that it seemed 
to afford a possibility of preserving what he had accom- 
plished for civilisation, and of resuming and furthering that 
work in his province from a secure base well connected with 
the outer world. 

Emin could not fail to notice that the sight of the miserable 
wrecks of Stanley’s expedition produced a very unfavojrable 
impression on his people, and it was to be foreseen that the 
tales of the horrors of their march would soon be known far 
and wide in his territory, and that they would only in'crease 
ina marked degree the repugnance to any and every idea 
of leaving the province. Therefore, unless Stanley’s arrival 
was to exercise the most fatal influence, but one means re- 
mained——a means indeed which would have given invaluable 
support : Stanley ought to have made a tour of the province 
with Emin, ought to have thrown the tremendous force of 
his personality into the balance, in order to compensate for 
the harmful influence of his coming. One would think, if 
only as a matter of politeness, that Stanley ought not to 
gave declined to visit Emin at his official residence, seeing 
that Emin had gone to meet him in his camp. On the 
contrary, Stanley ought to have been anxious to pay such 
a visit in proof of his interest in the condition of the province 
and in Emin’s achievements. He ought to have made it 
a matter of duty, in order to assure himself of the number 
and kind of people whom he was to lead away, the difficulty 
of mobilising them and their standard of discipline ; but no, 
he refused to quit his camp, or so much as to put his foot 
on Emin’s territory. 

And to what may this be ascribed? Indolence? Catuinly 
not. Indolence was unknown to Stanley. His book conveys 
the impression that he was is of ungovernable pride, that 
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he had an overweening opinion of himself, and utter con- 
tempt for all who were differently constituted. He had 
reached his goal after a journey that it would be impossible 
ever to sufficiently admire; that was the one potent fact 
deserving of recognition, all else being mere child’s play. 
There could be no question of any further difficulty; at 
Stanley’s command everything must necessarily come right 
of itself. Hence it never entered into his mind that his 
arrival might embarrass Emin, or that Emin was wanted 
in his province, or that his prolonged absence was detrimental 
in every respect ; and when subsequently difficulties accumu- 
lated, Emin alone must needs be saddled with the blame, be 
regarded as a vacillating, useless governor, and submit to 
accusations and suspicions, all to preserve unsullied the 
honour and glory of Stanley. It was only natural in Stanley 
that he should utterly fail to appreciate any such character 
as Emin’s; but the fact that he would not appreciate the 
circumstances of the province, and that he appeared to con- 
sider ‘any inquiry into them as something far beneath his 
dignity, makes him responsible for the events that supervened 
the moment his back was turned. 

And/ was he really absolutely unaware of the difficult 
position in which he left Emin? Although we may assume 
that Emin himself never in the least referred to it, still 
Stanley must have suspected that something was wrong 
when one day two officials of the province, Abdul Wakab 
Effendi, an associate of Arabi’s, and Ahmet Mahmud, went 
to him secretly to complain of the Governor, and to dis- 
parage him by all manner of gossip. Singularly enough, 
Stanley never said a word of this to Emin, and simply seems 
to have drawn upon the incident as a criterion—of course 
a very doubtful one—of the Pasha’s abilities and work as — 
governor. Had he acted honourably, examining the charges, 
in conjunction with the accused, and making the despicable 
intriguers answer for their calumnies, he would have pre- 
vented their return to the province, and thus have obviated 
the subsequent action of these very men, who stirred up a 
conspiracy against Emin, and related, as Jephson reported 
to Stanley, that “they had seen Stanley, that he was an 
adventurer, that the letters he brought were forgeries, that 
his design was to hand over the people of the province as 
slaves to the English.” , 

We must now briefly glance at the subsequent events. 
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The Military Rising at Dufile 


ON account of Jephson, who was ill, Emin on the 25th 
of June, 1888, started for Wadelai, arriving on the 
27th of June. About a fortnight later Emin left again, 
accompanied by Jephson and Vita Hassan, on a trip through 
his province, calling at the stations so that, as arranged with 
Stanley, Jephson should have an opportunity of communi- 
cating the letters we have quoted, from the Khedive and 
Nubar Pasha, as well as Stanley’s proclamation, to the 
officers, the men, and the officials. 
The following are the terms of the proclamation :— 


“TO THE SOLDIERS OF EMIN PASHA :— 


“ After many months of hard travel I have at last reached 
the Nyanza. I have come expressly at the command of the 
Khedive Tewfik to lead you out of here and to show you 
the way home. For you must know that the River el/Abiad 
is closed, that Khartoum is in the hands of the followers 
of Mohammed Achmet, that the Pasha Gordon and all 
his people were killed, that all the steamers and boats be- 
tween Berber and the Bahr Ghazal have been taken, and 
that the nearest Egyptian station to you is Wady Halfa, 
below Dongola. Four times the Khedive and your friends 
have made attempts to save you. First Gordon Pasha was 
sent to Khartoum to bring you all home. After ten months 
of hard fighting, Khartoum was taken, and Gordon Pasha 
was killed, he and his soldiers. Next came the English 
soldiers, under Lord Wolseley, to try and help Gordon Pasha 
out of his troubles. They were four days too late, for they 
dound Gordon was dead and Khartoum was lost. Then a 
Doctor Lenz, a great traveller, was sent, by way of the 
Congo, to find out how you could be assisted. But Lenz 
could not find enough men to go with him, and so he was 
obliged to go home. Also a Doctor Fischer was sent by 
Doctor Junker’s brother, but there were too many enemies 
in the path, and he also returned home. I tell you these 
things to prove to you that you have no right to think that 
you have been forgotten in Egypt. No, the Khedive and 
his Vizier, Nubar Pasha, have all along kept you in mind. 
They have heard by way of Uganda how bravely you have 
held to your post, and how staunch you have been to your 
duties as soldiers. Therefore they sent me to tell you this, 
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to tell you that you are well remembered, and that your 
reward is waiting for you, but that you must follow me to 
Egypt to get your pay and your reward. At the same time 
the Khedive says to you, through me, that if you think the 
road too long, and are afraid of the journey, that you may 
stay here, but in that case you are no longer his soldiers ; 
that your pay stops at once, and in any trouble that may 
hereafter befal you, you are not to blame him but yourselves. 
Should you decide to go to Egypt, Iam to show you the 
way to Zanzibar, put you on board a steamer, and take 
you to Suez, and thence to Cairo, and that you will get your 
pay until you arrive there, and that all promotions given you 
will be secured, and all rewards promised you here will be 
paid in full. 

“T send you one of my officers, Mr. Jephson, and give him 
my sword, to read this message to you from me. I go back 
to collect my people and goods, and bring them on to the 
Nyanza, and after a few months I shall come back here to 
hear \what you have to say. If you say, ‘Let us go to 
Egypi’ I will then show you a safe road. If you say, ‘We 
shall mot leave this country,’ then I will bid you farewell 
and r¢éturn to Egypt with my own people. 

“May God have you in His keeping. 

“ Your good friend, 
“(Signed) STANLEY.” 


On their tour round the stations Emin and Jephson first 
visited Dufile (15th July), proceeding thence to Labore, 
Mugi, etc. At Kiri they halted for several days, abandon- 
ing their contemplated march to Rejaf because Hammad 
Mohammed, Major of the Ist Battalion stationed in that 
place, apprised the Pasha of a conspiracy there against him. 
In the other places they succeeded, with more or less facilityy 
in convincing the people that it was to their interest to 
remain attached to Emin in the future asin the past. At 
Labore, however, where Emin and Jephson arrived on the 
12th of August, they noticed a disposition to resistance 
on the part of the troops, who had become suspicious ot 
Emin’s ulterior plans. They were able, indeed, to get away 
to the south, but before reaching Dufile another Job’s mes- 
senger overtook them. The Mahdi’s troops had attacked 
Latuka, and, although repulsed by the natives, it was clear 
that further attacks were impending, a contingency rendered 
additionally perilous by the open mutiny at Rejaf. 
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Emin a Prisoner 


BEF ORE Emin could make up his mind as to what was to 
be done, he received an intimation (on the evening of the 
18th of August) from Hawash Effendi at Dufile that the 
place was in open rebellion, and he himself a prisoner. 
Thereupon he summoned from Labore Selim Aga, a man 
greatly esteemed throughout the province. He went to 
Dufile with the Pasha and Jephson, and they entered the 
place without any hesitation. But they very soon realised 
the gravity of the position. Selim Aga, immediately entering 
into negotiations with the rebels, learnt that various causes 
had led up to the rising. For one thing people were in- 
censed at Hawash Effendi’s rée1me; his manifold excesses, 
his abuse of authority had made him execrated by all. 
Similarly Vita Hassan was accused of all kinds of espionage. 
Then again, people were incredulous as to the fall of Khar- 
toum, and considered Emin to be a traitor to the Khedive. 
In addition to all this, the most baseless rumours yYere in 
circulation regarding Stanley’s expedition. Not a sul had 
ever heard of a road to Zanzibar, and Emin and Sfanley’s 
plans were taken to be a trap prepared for the people.\ Emin 
and Jephson were detained, whilst the mutineers convoked 
all the officers of Equatoria to Dufile, that they might deter- 
mine upon future action. 

Simultaneously, the rebels seized the Governor's two 
steamers, removing various parts of the machinery and 
rendering it unserviceable. Letters to the Governor were 
intercepted. We may pass rapidly over the earlier negotia- 
tions between the rebels and their prisoners. It was decided 
that Jephson should go with a number of the officers to 
e»tanley, from whom they hoped to ascertain further particu- 
lars of the wishes and commands of the Khedive. But the 
rumour, according to which Stanley was already back at the 
Albert Nyanza, proved to be groundless; accordingly the 
officers and Jephson, the latter accompanied by Casati from 
Wadelai, came back to Dufile, their mission unfulfilled. 

In the meantime the officers, clerks, etc., from most of the 
stations had assembled at Dufile to debate upon the steps to 
be taken next. Reverting to Emin’s diary, we find :-— 

“24th September—A numerously attended meeting of 
officers, clerks, etc., was held quite early under the trees 
before my door. Casati, who was present, reports that after 
a stormy discussion it was resolved to address me in writing, 
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to ask for the appointment of a Commission to inquire into 
grievances. The clerks had circulated a report that I wrote 
to Egypt to the effect that all the Soudanese officers were 
rebels ; in this connection my copying books were called for, 
but on examination they proved the reverse to be the case. 
In the evening I had a note from Arif Effendi, reporting very 
much the same. 

“25th September.—Early to-day Vita had this note from 
Osman Effendi: ‘Inform the Pasha that last night Tai 
Effendi, Mustapha Effendi Ahmed, and Sabri Effendi drew 
up a document demanding his instant deposition, and purpose 
getting this signed by all the officers. Let him send Jephson 
and Casati to Hamid Aga without delay, so that the latter 
may be with him when the document is presented to him.’ 
Rafail Effendi and Arif Effendi confirm this note. 

“A large meeting was promptly held, presided over by 
Hamid Aga, who came up from Rejaf yesterday, but was 
refused admittance to me. Casati was present. The three 
clerks read out their long indictment against me, and as they 
are presumably at one with Fadl-el-Mulla, the ringleader of 
the rebels at Dufile, the meeting was taken by surprise, and a 
wnt i was signed to the effect that I was relieved of my 
functions, Hamid Aga being appointed Commander-in-Chief 
and Administrator of the Province, Selim Aga commander 
of the 2nd Battalion, Abd-el-Wahab Effendi of the Ist. 
Then, with much noise and shouting, all Hawash Effendi’s 
belongings were confiscated ; nothing but absolute necessaries 
were left him, the rest being deposited in the magazine. 
After a long search only 800 dollars was found in money. 
What they mean to do with me, I don’t know, 

“26th September.—Another stormy sitting, and repeated 
calls for the original orders from Egypt; in the end they 
were admitted to be genuine, and were hailed with acclama-, 
tion. In the afternoon I had a note from Doman Effendi, 
asking me to give him a certificate that he wished to hand to 
Stanley. I asked what the purpose of this request might be. | 
He replied it had been decided to send me north, Vita stay- 
ing here, and Hawash going to Beden. In the evening I 
received a letter from Hamid Aga (signed: Administrator 
of the Province), and addressed to me minus the title of 
Governor. Rejab Effendi, whom I sent for, says that I am 
to go to Rejaf, Vita to Makraka, and Hawash to Beden. 

“27th September—Casati went early to Ali Aga Jabor, to 
obtain the reversal of my decree of banishment. 

“Ali Aga and Faradj Ala pledged him their word to pro- 
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cure it; Mustapha Effendi-el-Ufani the same. I wonder 
whether they are in earnest! Hamid Aga, Selim Aga, and 
Mustapha Effendi likewise promised casaul to keep me here 
if possible. 

“ At one o'clock in the afternoon I at length received the 
decree deposing me, in these terms: ‘In consequence of the 
irregularities of which, in conjunction with Hawash and Vita, 
you have been guilty, the officers have met together and 
decided to remove you from the direction of affairs, and, as 
soon as their investigation is completed, to bring the matter 
before the supreme authorities. Any documents belonging 
to the Government that may be in your possession you will 
please send to me, properly docketed.’ Signed by both chief 
clerks, and by Hamid Aga as Lieutenant-Colonel (!) and 
Administrator, and addressed to me as a private individual 
without any official title. 

“In the evening all the Soudanese officers met in secret. 
Halil Aga, who is taking the lead of the discontented officers 
and men here (in my favour), was ordered away to-day to 
bring in the Dufile dragoman Fadl-el-Mulla, suspected /of an 
intention to join the rebellious negroes in Jebel Vuwica; but 
he refused to go, and has been left here. The day has been 
spent in endeavouring to pacify the clerks, but without arriv- 
ing at any result. 

“28th September.—A note from Osman Effendi sanly. 
Mugi has been chosen for me; Fabo for Vita. Casati went 
‘out to make inquiries, returning only about noon, very angry. 
At a private sitting, lasting for three hours, the Egyptians 
being excluded, Casati however admitted, and almost insulted, 
it was determined to send me to Rejaf. Nothing definite has 
transpired respecting Vita and Hawash. 

“20th September.—The soldiers here are greatly excited, 
and refuse to have anything to do with the new order of 
things. Casati is much annoyed at the treatment meted out 
to him, and did not go out till evening. After sunset Osman 
Effendi sent me the following note: ‘ You did the right thing 
s writing as you did to Hamid Aga about the caps, etc. 

I (Osman) have received instructions to-day, appointing me 
chief in the-matter of the inquiry dealing with Hawash, Vita, 
and others, and transferring all correspondence to me. If 
any letters are written to you, they shall be calm, businesslike, 
and free from anything calculated to offend. Don’t let any- 
thing worry you. -For the present you will not go north, but 
. remain here. Get Hamid Aga’s permission to go away and 
fetch your daughter; Vita ought to do likewise. Send no 
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one to me but Binsa, with a note in your own handwriting, 
upon which I will write my answer, and which you may then 
burn. Tell no one of these communications. I am sending 
100 dollars for Mr. Jephson.’ Casati came subsequently, 
bringing me much the same news, from Ahmed Effendi 
Mahmud, especially as regards my staying here for the time 
being. The search for Hawash’s money is still being prose- 
cuted. 

“30th September.—Rumour tells us that Ali Aga Jabor is 
preparing to leave for Rejaf; that the non-commissioned 
officers flatly declined to serve as orderlies under Selim Aga; 
and that the steamers are being got in readiness to start. 
I have again been written to for the original orders from 
Egypt, and am sending them accordingly. In the evening 
Kodi Aga summoned my three orderlies, and ordered them 
to get ready to set out either on Thursday or Saturday, 
Later, Osman Effendi sent me a note: ‘Ali Aga and Kodi 
Aga are not going yet; please do not be anxious. A calmer 
feeling is gaining ground, and it looks as if the troops were 
going to oppose your departure from here. Please let Casati 
comeito me early to-morrow morning.’ 

“ 1st October (Monday).—Casati has been to Osman Effendi. 
Both, steamers are to go south to fetch the families of the 
clerks. Hamid Aga requests me to have my household 
fetched. All the Egyptian clerks, etc, are hostile to me. 
My three orderlies were withdrawn early ; the two steamers 
are to leave on Thursday. At I1 am. tremendous uproar ; 
Osman Effendi threw himself into the river, but was dragged 
out again. In the evening Casati went to Hamid Aga to 
ask him to come to me to-morrow morning. He fears that 
Osman Effendi, weary of all the vexation, has washed his 
hands of the whole proceedings, and is now keeping to his 
house altogether. By the way, the guards at our doors were 
ordered this morning to prevent our servants from entering 
the precincts of Hawash and Osman’s houses. 

“2ud October.—Early, Arif Effendi brought me an excep- 
tionally civil letter. He told me the officers were supposed 
to be sending to Wadelai to search my house and Marco's for 
money belonging to Hawash. In the evening there was a 
great clamour. Hawash was called to the divan. During 
his absence six officers and officials forced themselves into 
his house and beat the women on account of the money; 
however, they found only a few iron shovels. Hawash came 
back, but was not permitted to enter before the scene was 
over. Then they locked him up in one house, and the women 
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in another, proposing to resume the search to-morrow, 
Osman Effendi wrote me saying it was too much for him 
hence he had thrown himself into the stream. He has simply 
been ordered to keep to his house. Hamid Aga and Selim. 
Aga have not come. In the morning I sent to Hamid Aga 
to let him know we had neither meat nor oil in the house ; 
that I wanted some from the stores as part of my salary, for 
which I would give him a receipt. He answered my servant 
that he must consult the officers first. That is our new public 
authority! However, at the instance of Casati, a goat and 
some oil was sent us later on. Early to-day I had the 
annexed letter from Hamid Aga: ‘Up to the present we 
have not confiscated your house. But we must request you 
to inform us what caps, ammunition, ivory, cloth, and docu- 
ments belonging to the Government are in it, and who has 
charge of them, so that we may send and have them brought 
here, and put an end to the matter. In reply, I asked them 
to consent to Casati’s going to Wadelai, and men with him, 
in order to see what was in my house. They promised him 
that they would do so. In the evening, however, I heard that 
it had again been determined to confiscate all our|belong- 
ings of every kind, and to send up some of the offiters and 


-the clerk Ahmed Mahmud for the purpose. I am also in- 


formed that Marco, Ibrahim Gattas, Hadji Ahmed, and some 
of the non-commissioned officers have been ordered to come 
here, 

“ath October—To-day Hawash presented a petition to 
the officers, stating that I had defrauded him, and claiming 
from me 1,300 dollars, 99 head of cattle, 500 goats, 160 pieces 
of damur, etc. It was written by Ahmed Effendi Mahmud. 
I hear that in the evening the Soudanese officers assembled 
and violently disputed with one another about me. Ali 
ga insisted on conveying me to Rejaf; Selim Aga, Hamid 
Aga, and Fadl-el-Mulla Aga resisted the proposal. Finally 
they wanted to come to me. The clerk Rafail Effendi sends 
me similar information quite late. Even Kismallah has 
gone over to my enemies ! 

“5th October.—Promotions were conferred to-day upon 
the soldiers at Wadelai. The air is full of rumours, none of 
them favourable. To-morrow the Khedive leaves for Wadelai, 
Tunguru, and Msvar. The Myanza is to follow in a few 
days’ time. 

“622 October.—In the night we had a severe thunder- 


storm. The Aedive left, having on board Kodi Aga, Auad, 


Ahmed Mahmud, Taib, Sabri, and others, Casati, too, went 
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by the steamer, Jephson seeing him off. He left at 7.30 
a.m. to be present at the examination of my house. A little 
later Ali Aga Shamruch came with further written questions 
to me. Hawash Effendi, who has made presents to the 
clerks, now throws all the blame upon me; to put an end 
to this disgusting affair, I have given written notice to the 
officials concerned that I cannot recognise their right to 
interrogate me. They must collect all the evidence against 
me and lay it before the Minister of the Interior; as soon 
as he inquires into it, or sends an official to do so, I will 
be prepared to answer for myself. That settles the matter. 
To-day Abdallah Aga Mansal and Bachit Aga Bargut arrived 
from the north. 

“7th October—In the evening Abdallah Aga Mansal sends 
me his compliments and a letter from Mugi; I am to fear 
nothing ; the soldiers being consulted unanimously declared 
against the new régzme, and demanded my reinstatement. 
Rafail Effendi advised me a little later to the same effect. 
At 5 p.m. the soldiers had been asked what they wanted, 
and they declared that if I were not restored they would 
take their arms and go home to their own country. 

“8th October (Monday).—Shortly after sending half the 
soldieys into the forest to fetch wood, the rest were mustered 
and all the officers went to them. Fadl-el-Mulla Aga re- 
presented to them that my design was to betray them; four 
sergeants and a corporal, on contradicting him, were locked 
up. Selim Aga next announced that they intended to send 
me to Rejaf, and Hawash somewhere else. That was the 
_end of the movement in my favour. A little later the non- 
commissioned officers in a body went to Hamid Aga, who 
for days past has not left his house and takes no part. in 
what is going on, and asked for the release of the prisoners. 
This was immediately accorded. In the evening Jephson 
was at Hamid Aga’s, and met Bachit Aga, who assured him 
all the soldiers were on my side, and that with patience we 
should yet attain our wishes (!). Hawash sent Jephson a 
message that whatever he had written against me was ex- 
torted from him by the clerks under threat of death. 

“oth October.—Early to-day I heard from Osman Effendi 
that Ahmed Raif had been with him, and related that the 
officers had become somewhat irresolute because I threatened 
to take my life if coerced into going to Rejaf. In the even- 
ing he sent me a note saying he had heard that he was to 
go to Labore, whilst I should remain here, but it was still 
uncertain. 
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“12th October—At midday the officers met at Hamid 
Aga’s. Ali Aga was invited to fetch two companies from 
Makraka-Rejaf in order to set up stations towards the east. 
He declined, and threatened to take me to Rejaf by force, if 
I did not elect to go willingly. 

“13th October.—The steamer Vyanza left for Wadelai this 
morning. Late at night I had word from Osman Effendi 
that the non-commissioned officers and men had determined 
to set me free, and that I was not to be alarmed at hearing 
a hubbub and trumpet sounds before my house . . .” 

A fortnight elapsed without any change in Emin’s position. 
Then he writes in his diary :— 

“209th October (Monday).—Ali Effendi’s servant has been 
here; at half-past five in the afternoon the Mahdi’s men took 
Rejaf fort, and it is said that no clerks and few officers 
have escaped. At noon Osman Effendi wrote to me that 
the soldiers at Mugi refused to fight because of my being 
a prisoner, and they would take no orders from their officers. 

“30th October—At 7 a.m. the Khedive at last returned 
from Wadelai; Casati on board. The steamer hea fain ten 
days at Msvar. Shukri Aga was making a razzia fro'n there, 
and had not got back when the steamer left. My house 
at Wadelai was searched by the people detailed for the pur- 
pose, and everything they found—goods, beads, etc.—was 
confiscated and lodged in the Government store. No news 
of Stanley - : 

“7th November (Wednesday).—Permission has been gra- 
ciously granted me to send one of my servants to Wadelai. 
In the afternoon the belongings of Abdallah Aga Mansal 
and others arrived. Osman Effendi sends me a cypher key 
for correspondence with him at Wadelai. My new informant, 
Ejub Effendi, a Coptic clerk, writes as follows: ‘The troops 

efrom Mugi marched to Kiri, where they met twelve men 

and a corporal whom Hamid Aga sent to Makraka some 
time ago. Two hundred and seventy men have been sent 
from Makraka; they are being awaited at Kiri now. When 
the Mahdi’s men heard that it was intended to attack Rejaf, 
they fled, putting many of the Rejaf people in irons. As 
soon as I get further particulars I shall write again.’ The 
bearer of this mail frankly said that the soldiers are griev- 
ously discontented, obeying neither Hamid Aga nor Ali Aga. 
As soon as the Makraka troops reach Kiri, the soldiers 
propose to take counsel among themselves. I fear the end 
of it all will be an exodus to Makraka.” 
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Emin Free Again 


e OVEMBER 16th (Friday)—The Nyanza has come 

down from Wadelai, where all is well. Since quite 
early a lively discussion has been going on at Selim Aga’s, 
and the loud tones of some of the officers can frequently be 
distinguished ; the clerks, too, were called together, but after 
a short time went away. It looks as if Selim Aga had made 
up his mind to treat after all. At 11.30 am. Casati was 
called to him, returning soon after with the intimation that 
the officers intended to call on me. At noon they came: 
Selim Aga, Fadl-el-Mulla Aga, Suleiman Aga, Bachit Aga, 
and Abd-el-Wahd Effendi (Egyptians). I began to chat 
with some of them, but Selim Aga begged me to listen to 
an intimation they desired to make. He explained that he 
had convoked all the officers early that morning to tell them 
it was about time to let me go back to my own house at 
Wadelai, Matters were getting wearisome, and everybody 
saw very well that all these things could only come to a 
bad end./ But a considerable number of clerks and officers 
thought /that if I returned to power I should take vengeance 
on thenf. So, to reassure them, and to give time for inform- 
ing the absent officers and those who took part in the former 
conference, they had resolved to ask me to go to my house 
at Wadelai. I was to leave to-morrow morning, as Suleiman 
Aga wanted to wait till I returned home. They assured me 
that they still looked upon me as their chief and benefactor, 
and begged my pardon for the harm done here at the insti- 
gation of a few scamps. As soon as all the officers came 
up from the north, everything should be put in order, and 
I would be told how it all happened and requested to lead 
and direct them as I had done hitherto. During this speech 
Fadl-el-Mulla Aga, my gaoler, stood by Selim Aga, looking 
very downcast. Suleiman Aga followed with an apology 
for him, saying that he had been led astray by the clerks, 
but was loyal to me at heart. I took no notice of this; 
however, I thanked the officers for their friendliness, and 
declared my readiness to start to-morrow morning. As to 
resuming the conduct of affairs, that was out of the question ; 
even if they wished it, I could not entertain the suggestion. 
Selim Aga begged me to defer the consideration of this 
point. He added a few words in favour of Fadl-el-Mulla 
Aga, with whom I thereupon shook hands, promising to 
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forget what he, misled by others, had done to me. He 
pressed my hand, but when the officers took their leave he 
was obviously glad to get away. Before they left Selim Aga 
begged me to do my best to interest Stanley on their behalf 
when he arrived. Then they went, the sentries were with- 
drawn from our gates, and I was free once more. Jephson 
and Casati were present. 

_ “T may at once state what appears to me to have led to this 
revulsion of feeling. To begin with, the officers were no 
‘longer sure of the men; even the soldiers arrived at Kiri from 
Makraka had declared for me. The utmost difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting together the expedition to Reyjaf; the 
soldiers were unwilling to fight for officers who maltreated 
them (Ali Aga Jeber had three soldiers hanged in Makraka), 
and misled them by misrepresenting that Khartoum remained 
in the hands of Egypt, and that I had deceived them and 
intended to sell them to the English, etc. Consequently they 
abandoned their officers and ran away: the mutineers at 
Labore publicly declared that their captain, Surur Aga, had 
incited them to mutiny, and that they meant to tell me so. 
Only yesterday, at Dufile, when one of the soldiers vas put 
in irons by Fadl-el-Mulla Aga on a charge of coat with 
me, his comrades immediately delivered him by force ;\ more- 
over, when told off for the usual evening duties, they point- 
blank refused. In addition, there was the depressing news of 
the death of the six officers, among them four of the ring- 
leaders, Besides, a party had been forming in my favour for 
some time among the officers at Dufile, and, though some of 
them were removed to Wadelai, the rest became all the more 
demonstrative. In this group I include Selim Aga, Hussein 
Effendi, Bachit Aga, Suleiman Effendi, Abd-er-Rachim, and 
others. Suleiman Aga, in fact, since his return from Fabo, 
giad never ceased to inveigh against the seditious agitators, 
and it is due to the pressure exercised by Suleiman Aga and 
Casati that Selim finally consented to treat. Fadl-el-Mulla 
Aga had long been urged to sanction my departure ; but he 
constantly entrenched himself behind his promise to Ali Aga 
Jeber, to hold me a prisoner until his return to Dufile. But 
this morning Selim Aga sent for all the officers, and simply 
told them that in view of the occurrences at Rejaf he had 
decided to send me to Wadelai. All approved immediately, 
save the two Egyptians, Mustapha Effendi and Mustapha 
Effendi el Adjami, who both demanded guarantees for their 
safety. Selim Aga next sent for the clerks, the instigators 
of all the mischief (Ahmed Mahmud, Sabri, Ahmed Raif, 
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Michail Saad, and others), and bluntly told them what the 
officers had determined. The two first-named tried to re- 
monstrate and declared they would rather die, but were met 
by a brusque reply and sent about their business, with the 
intimation that their day was over, and that in future their 
presence at the meetings would be dispensed with. Selim 
Aga next requested the captains to accompany him in full 
uniforms to acquaint me with their decision. All consented, 
except Mustapha Effendi el Adjami, who openly declared he 
‘did not want to look upon my face.’ They ignored him 
and came to me. 

“In the afternoon various people came to congratulate me ; 
in the evening I paid a short visit to Selim Aga t to thank him 
for his efforts, Jephson went with me to obtain an order, 
enabling him to take Stanley’s boat; it was granted imme- 
diately. Selim Aga was most affable, and begged me to bear 
him no ill-will; he would do his very utmost to put every- 
thing right. He had ordered Abdallah Aga Mansal to bring 
the soldiers to Dufile as soon as practicable; subsequently 
they would come to Wadelai and follow my lead, if I liked. 
Soldier$, non-commissioned officers, and others also, came to 
Selim’s/ house to kiss my hand. In the evening my things 
were pjit on board, whilst in the station there was music and 
dancingg to celebrate the occasion. I cannot close these notes 
without again emphasising how much I am indebted to 
Casati for all his endeavours.” : 

Kmin stayed at Wadelai till the 5th of Deceiver 1888, 
marching south on that day. About his stay there, his diary 
says i— 

“ 3rd December—I am more and more perplexed at the 
steamer’s absence. I am tempted to think the officers at 
Dufile have been persuaded into believing that I would seize 
the steamer and not send it back there again. A few peopl 
were got away to Tunguru to-day almost by force. ,, Ahme 
Effendi Raif, who absolutely refused to go, was J; ‘nprisoned 
by Kodi Aga—a wholesome but entirely Bnexpeise? display 
of energy.” 

The very next day showed how little depeddence was to 
be placed on the officers. All Emin’s fcfmer authority 
had vanished when it transpired in what céndition Stanley 
arrived on the Albert Nyanza. The officers indeed made 
spasmodic promises, and in some instances doubtless honestly 
meant to keep them and subordinate themselves to Emin 
as of old; but their confidence in their leader had been too 
rudely shaken. Emin’s personal energy alone made it pos- 
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sible for him to leave Dufile at all. His own story con- 
tinues as follows :— 

“4th December.—About eleven in the morning, we noticed 
a small column, headed by a white flag, marching along the 
eastern bank of the river. Shortly after Hamid came, saying 
that Chief Cuba of Bora, the father-in-law of Kodi Aga, had 
come to him three times in the preceding night, desirous of 
making some communication, each time however going away 
without unburdening himself. Finally, at dawn he came 
again, and with tears in his eyes advised or rather ordered 
him (Hamid) to withdraw at once and go to Wadelai. Fabo 
and Dufile had been assaulted and totally destroyed by the 
Danagla, the people exterminated, the steamers taken. All 
the negroes in the Dufile and Fabo districts were in league 
with the rebels ; at any moment the Danagla might come up 
by steamer and attack Wadelai. I requested Ibrahim Effendi 
Elham, who happened to be with me, to conduct the bearer 
of this news to Kodi Aga at once, so that he might call a 
council of officers to deliberate upon the action to be taken ; 
being no longer Governor, I would not meddle with their 
affairs. Jephson sent for Casati, and both likewise di:cided to 
go to Kodi Aga, I remaining at home alone. This sie about 
eleven in the morning. 

“ At two the officers came to me in a body, declaring that 
they had assembled the soldiers, and all resolved to abandon 
the station, incapable as it was of defence; to sink the cannon 
and boats; to distribute the ammunition to the troops; and 
to fall back upon Tunguru and Msvar, with the view of reach- 
ing Stanley’s people from there. Jephson expressed his 
readiness to sacrifice his boat as well. As both he and 
Casati had attended the deliberations, nothing remained for 
me to say, and in the prevailing circumstances the resolution 
, adopted seems to be entirely warranted. We then agreed to 
march at an early hour on the following morning, leaving 
all our effects behind us, the officers again pressing me to 
reassume the command, as all Dufile had perished. I told 
them I could not do so; but as they continually reiterated 
their request, I said I would on condition that my orders 
were executed to the letter; if not, I should immediately 
retire. They withdrew, but hardly an hour had elapsed 
before some of them returned, stating that Said Aga had 
expressed himself dubiously about our retreat, and purposed 
to tarry another day or two for news from Dufile. I re- 
sponded unhesitatingly that I should now consider myself 
released from all responsibility: I should go; those who 
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liked could stay. At five in the afternoon all the troops 
came to my door; I explained matters to them, but, noticing 
many waverers amongst them too, I repeated that my in- 
tention was to go, and that those who wished to follow me 
could doso. The rest of the evening was devoted to packing 
up the few things I can take with me—my diaries, some 
clothes, etc. All my collections, all my books, all my instru- 
ments must be left behind. By midnight all was in readi- 
ness, I think many of the people will refuse to march. 

“oth December—At five this morning I was ready. My 
few belongings were apportioned among the porters. Kodi 
Aga had found me thirty-seven, of which I allotted four to 
Jephson, five to Casati, and ten to Vita. Jephson’s people, 
without our knowledge, had taken three of them for them- 
selves: in this way, apart from my servants who carried their 
children and goods, I was left with fifteen (!) porters for my- 
self and my things. The donkey I usually ride I gave up to 
Casati, who is unwell; the other to Osman Effendi for his 
children. It was nearly six when I started ; not an officer or 
soldier was to be seen. At the rear of the station a throng 
of women and children were ready to march, with their 
goods ; Amanda's people likewise. We went along at a good 
rate.” 
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MIN spent the rest of December and part of the new 

year (1889) in Tunguru. A letter from Stanley 

reached him here on the 26th of January. In his diary he 
writes :— 

“About noon a servant of Shukri Aga’s brought me a 
packet of letters. Shukri Aga writes (25th January): ‘At 
midday Mogo and his people returned ; I am sending you the 
letters they brought. Please instruct me further.’ / There 
was a letter for Jephson, and one for me, which I vl enter 
here without comment. Jephson communicated parts of his 
letter to me, and I gather the following from it :— 

“Stanley bitterly complains that I have not kept my word 
(to establish a station at Nsabe, and to send Jephson to Fort 
Bodo for the things); adding that he had redeemed his 
promise, having gone to Yambuya, leaving Nelson, Stairs, 
and Parke behind, and arriving there on the 17th of August, 
1888. <A fortnight before he got there Barttelot was shot 
dead by one of Tippu Tib’s people—‘a victim of his per- 
verseness, as Stanley puts it. Jameson had gone to Bangala, 
and was to leave thence for Europe; Troop was invalided to 
the coast and Europe ; Ward had been sent by Barttelot to 
San Paolo di Loanda to obtain cable instructions from the 
Committee, and had returned with these to Bangala, where 
he stayed in obedience to Barttelot’s orders (Barttelot ap- 
parently intended to conduct the expedition to that place). 
A rumour had reached them that Stanley and his people had 
perished, only thirty men getting to Ujiji. Of the 274 men 
of the rear-column he (Stanley) found only ninety-four; a 
hundred had died at Yambuya, many deserted, and so on. 
The things had nearly all disappeared. On the 31st of 
August he set out on the march back, and on the rqth of 
, January, 1889, arrived with the remainder of his people and 
goods at Masamboni’s in Nudussuma, where he was now 
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waiting. If Jephson still considered himself an officer of the - 
expedition, and had not become ‘Eminist’ or ‘Mahdist, 
he was to leave at once and join him; that he (Stanley) had 
no time for hesitation, and although he was in a position to 
rescue ten Pashas, he was unwilling to endanger his expedi- 
tion! The letter further contains some very heartless re- 
marks about the officers left behind at Bangala.” 

Stanley’s letter to Emin, on the other hand, was as 
follows :— 

“T have the honour to inform you that the second instal- 
ment of relief which this expedition was ordered to convey 
to you is now in this camp (at Mpinga’s, one long march from 
the Nyanza), ready for delivery to any person charged to 
receive it by you. If you prefer that we should deposit it 
at Kavalli or at Kyya Nkondo’s on the lake, we shall be 
ready to do so on the receipt of your instructions. 

“This second instalment of relief consists of sixty-three 
cases of Remington cartridges, twenty-six cases of gunpowder, 
each forty-five pounds weight; four cases of percussion caps, 
four bales of goods, one bale of goods for Signor Casati—a 
gift ro myself; two pieces of blue serge, writing paper, 
envelopes, blank books, etc. 

t Hafing after great diffculty—greater than was anticipated 
—brought relief to you, I am constrained to officially demand 
from you receipts for the above goods and relief brought to 
you, and also a definite answer to the question if you propose 
to accept our escort and assistance to reach Zanzibar, or if 
Signor Casati proposes to do so, or whether there are any 
officers or men disposed to accept of our safe conduct to the 
sea. Inthe latter event, I would be obliged to you if you 
would kindly state how those persons desirous of leaving 
Africa can be communicated with. I would respectfully 
suggest that all persons desirous of leaving with me should 
proceed to and form camp either at Nsabe or at Kyya 
Nkondo’s on the lake, with sufficient stores of grain, etc., 
to support them one month, and that a note should be sent 
to me informing me of the same zvzd@ Kavalli, whence I soon 
may receive it. 

‘“Here below I beg to present you with an approximate 
statement of our movements, pending the receipt of your 
answer, which is compulsory on us owing to the fact that in 
the vicinity of the lake the supply of food is very precarious 
and uncertain, unless seized by force, which, considering the 
state of affairs in your province, would be very impolitic. 

“If at the end of twenty days no news has been heard from 
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you or Mr. Jephson, I cannot hold myself responsible for 
what may happen. We should be glad to stay at Kavalli’s 
if we were assured of food, but a large following cannot be 
maintained there except by exacting contributions by force, 
which would entirely close our intercourse with the natives, 
and prevent us from being able to communicate with you. 

“If grain could be landed at Kyya Nkondo’s by steamer, 
and left in the charge of six or seven of your men, I could, 
upon being informed of the fact, send a detachment of men 
to convey it to the plateau. It is only the question of food 
that creates anxiety. Hence you will perceive that I am 
under the necessity of requesting you to be very definite and 
prompt, if you have the power. 

“If within this period of twenty days you will be able to 
communicate with me, and inform or suggest to me any way 
I can make myself useful, or lend effective aid, I promise to 
strain every effort to perform service to you. Meantime, 
awaiting your steamer with great anxiety, I am, etc.” 

Emin commented on this letter of Stanley’s by a few 
sentences only :— 

“We decided that Jephson should go early ta. -morrow 
overland to Msvar to proceed with two boats to Ngabe, and 
see Stanley. If he will wait for us, well and good; if'he does 
not, well, with the help of God, we shall get away without 
him. It is better for us to keep together and do the work 
ourselves, than to throw ourselves unreservedly on the mercy 
of Stanley. Half an hour after sunset the Afedive came 
in, after a five days’ trip from Wadelai, packed with people ; 
among others Hawash Effendi, many clerks, including my 
secretary Rejab Effendi, two Egyptian officers, Abd-el-Wahed 
Effendi and Ali Aga Shamruch, who are on my side, and 
many others. I am in receipt of many written professions 
of loyalty, all addressed to me under my full title; a change 
seems to have come over the spirit of the dream.” 


Preparations for Departure 


ON the 18th of January, 1889, Stanley was back on the 
plateau at the southern end of the Albert Nyanza. 
The state of his expedition on its arrival was not a whit 
better than that of the crowd he brought up exactly nine 
months before, on the 18th of April, 1888. And what was 
the condition in which he found matters ? 
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It never occurred to him how greatly he himself contributed 
to bring it about; he had not a shadow of sympathy for 
Emin and his officers in their sad and fateful experience ; his 
all-absorbing thought was simply the overwhelming convic- 
tion (and this swayed his further action) that the purpose of 
his mission was completely frustrated. 

It was no part of his task to enable Emin to continue the 
development of the Egyptian Province, nor was his real pur- 
pose to save him by conveying him to the coast. No; his 
aim was to acquire, in the interests of an English Company, 
a vast and highly promising region under the rule of an 
experienced administrator. But now that Emin had no 
longer any army, he was useless to him; the only capital 
which could still be made out of the expedition was the glory 
of rescuing from destruction, and at the cost of unspeakable 
trials, the man in whom all Europe took an interest. This 
must be done quickly, with the least possible expenditure of 
time and means. But the train of followers to be taken was 
an abomination to him, and he desired to restrict it as much 
as possible. Had Emin undertaken the march at the head 
of an army to conquer the lake region for the English, no 
objectign would have been raised. But everything now 
depended on excluding Emin’s soldiers from the retreat, as 
they might hamper Stanley in his arbitrary management of 
the expedition, and possibly invest Emin, “the rescued,” 
with a remnant of importance and power. 

This is the only point of view from which Stanley’s con- 
duct during the succeeding months is intelligible. Not a 
spark of sympathy can be discovered in the letter he wrote 
to Emin on the 18th of January ; he desires to deliver the 
second instalment of ammunition brought with him, against 
a receipt, and requires a definite reply within twenty days 
whether Emin intends to accompany him, the difficulty of, 
maintenance being a bar to his (Stanley) staying longer. 
He loads Jephson with reproaches, because no preparations 
had been made to receive his expedition, as Emin had 
promised. He ignores as quite immaterial the fact that the 
prisoners were unable to do anything, and says to Jephson: 
“If you still consider yourself a member of the expedition, 
and under my orders, you will come to Kavalli as soon as 
you get this letter.” 

Stanley’s own description most clearly reveals his frame of 
mind in dealing with Emin’s loyal people, who soon after, 
headed by Selim Aga, made the most formal profession of 
obedience to their Governor at Msvar (8th February) and set 
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out with him to see Stanley. His book mentions a treacherous 
design, supposed to have been conceived by these officers, 
“declared rebels and Mahdists,” desirous of securing the 
Mahdi’s favour by delivering up to him not only Emin but 
also Stanley, his officers, the cannon and rifles ; they hit upon 
a plausible excuse for entering the strangers’ camp, namely 
to make a show of submission to the Pasha. They calculated 
that he would take them with him, and that they would have 
found little difficulty in securing the few whites. This plot, 
which Stanley, without the slightest foundation, imputed to 
officers devoted to Emin, became the guiding principle of all 
he reported of them and undertook against them. 

It cost Emin not a little to make up his mind eventually 
to withdraw with Stanley to the coast. The arrival of this 


expedition that so little realised his hopes and desires had so 


grievously aggravated his position that he could only regard 
the future with anxiety. Accordingly, he wrote to Stanley 
on the 13th of February, from his own camp on the lake, 
directly below Stanley’s :— 

“Yesterday afternoon I arrived here with my two steamers, 
carrying a first lot of people desirous to leave this country 
under your escort. As soon asI have arranged shelter for 
my people, the steamships have to start for Msvar station, to 
bring another lot of people awaiting transport. 

“With me there are some twelve officers anxious to see 
you, and only forty soldiers. They have come under my 
orders to request you to give them some time to bring their 
comrades—at least such as are willing to leave—from 
Wadelai, and I promised to do my best to assist them.” 

On the 17th of February, Emin and his suite, headed by 
Selim Aga, arrived in Stanley's camp. After an interview 
with him, a deputation was appointed to fetch the Wadelai 
officers and men desirous of joining the march to the coast. 
In the meantime the steamer returned from Msvar, brought 
intelligence of renewed disturbances at Wadelai, and another 
change of government. The deputation, notwithstanding, 
set out on the 26th of February. 

Emin now led into Stanley’s camp the second division of 
the people who had decided to retreat, namely, 144 per- 
sons, among them his daughter Ferida. 

Ferida was motherless. Her mother, an Abyssinian, died 
at Lado at the birth of her second child, a boy, who also died 
soon after. Emin’s servant, Fatuma, took charge of Ferida, 
and under her care the little one took part in Stanley’s march 
to the coast. Later on, when Emin went back into the 
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interior, Ferida was again left in the hands of Fatuma, who, 
however, in no sense justified the confidence placed in her. 
She was exceptionally giddy, and her treatment of Ferida 
such that the child had to be taken from her altogether. 

The ensuing weeks, up to the date of final departure (10th. 
April, 1889), were a period of tacit conflict between the 
interests of Emin and Stanley. Emin remained faithful to 
what Jephson reports him as saying: “I know (seeing that 
they have deposed me) that I am not in any way responsible 
for these people, but I cannot bear to go out myself first and 
leave any one here behind me who is desirous of quitting the 
country. It is mere sentiment, I know, and perhaps a senti- 
ment you will not sympathise with, but my enemies at 
Wadelai would point at me and say to the people, ‘ You see 
he has deserted you!’” Thus all his efforts tended to gain 
time and more time for his people, many of whom—he felt 
convinced—would join him. There was no question here of 
vacillation or hesitancy, which it has been sought to bring 
home to Emin, since, so far as he was concerned, he had 
made up‘his mind long ago. It was simply Emin’s amply 
warranted reluctance to be helplessly chained to Stanley’s 
triumphal car; and, on the other hand, his conception of a 
master’s loyalty to his servants, which we Germans so 
thoroughly and sympathetically appreciate, that caused Emin 
to strain every nerve so long as the faintest glimmer of hope 
remained of saving those who put their faith in him. 

Stanley, on the contrary, impatiently looked forward to 
the day fixed for their departure. He was filled with indig- 
nation at the sight of the women and children, and the 
multitude of goods and chattels—valueless for Europeans, 
but mayhap of priceless account to the African—which they 
dragged along with them. He had but one idea, that being 
to limit the number of the fugitives and the quantity of their | 
baggage. On the 26th of February, as above stated, Selim 
Aga and the Egyptian officers left the camp to take in hand 
the transportation of the people, and once again to try 
friendly overtures with Fadl-el-Mulla’s party. Stanley 
breathed freely again. Ata later date he expresses himself 
to Emin in the following terms: “Had they (Selim’s sol- 
diers) come before the 5th of April, it was my intention to 
separate from you, leaving them with you, and to build a 
camp seven or eight miles away, in which no detail of defence 
would have been neglected. . . . But if they want to 
come here (a month later, at Mosambaru’s), they must first 
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of ail be disarmed.” Still the same chimera of a traitorous 
plot, subservient to his purpose. 

Stanley gave Selim thirty days to execute his mission, 
afterwards extending the time to forty-five days. This space 
of time, as Vita Hassan very justly observes, was far too 
short for the multitude of people to be brought along. The 
steamers required twenty days for every trip from Wadelai 
to the southern extremity of the Albert Nyanza (a distance 
of 125 miles) and back; that is, five days for the voyage each 
way, as the vessels could travel by daylight only, and twice 
five days for felling and shipping wood, embarking and land- 
ing, repairs, etc. Accordingly, to bring away Selim and his 
party alone would take five trips, that is a hundred days, or 
three months at the least. It was therefore an easy calcula- 
tion for Stanley that he would only let a portion of the 
peogie come up in time. Perhaps he had also found out 
that the soldiers obstinately refused to be separated from 
their comrades, that those ready to leave tarried and tarried 
again to give the remainder an opportunity of reconsidering 
their position and coming away. And if this disposition 
entered into Stanley’s computation, he was also sure that 
Selim would first get all his company together in perfect 
readiness at Wadelai before beginning any transportation at 
all. That is exactly what happened. 

The following entry in Emin’s diary may be quoted as 
prominently characteristic of the contest between him and 
Stanley :— 

“15tk March.—This evening I went to Stanley. After a 
discussion of some duration, in the course of which we both 
displayed just a littke heat, it was decided to fix the roth of 
April as the date of our definite departure. Stanley wanted 
the march to begin on the 30th of March; but having regard 
to the distance from Wadelai to this place, I begged for an 

*extension of ten days, I ought to mention here, expressly, 
that I have learned to esteem Stanley in every 
respect.” 


On the March 


ON the 5th of April Stanley executed what is called his 

coup d'état, He apparently intended at one blow to 

render nugatory any further tentatives of delay in favour of 

Selim Aga, and to make such of Emin’s people as were in 

his camp realise that they were powerless in his hands. Under 
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pretext that an attempt had been made to steal the rifles of 
his Zanzibaris, Stanley bullied Emin in his own tent (Emin’s 
only reference to the scene is a note in his diary, that for the 
first time in his life he was insulted in his own house), had 
his officers and people routed out from their huts with sticks, 
and threatened death to all who did not immediately decide 
to march. Naturally there was no resistance. Of what avail 
were barely a hundred men surrounded by Stanley's 360 
menacing rifles ? 

The march was begun on the 1oth of April. Emin was 
resigned, and remained so. Stanley had assigned to him his 
place, and he was too much of a gentleman to give vent to 
useless grief or complaints. He left the conduct of the ex- 
pedition entirely in Stanley’s hands; he bore all the fatigue 
and labours of the march with stoical calm, and was ever 
ready to assist with his knowledge and medical skill when 
occasion arose. Together with Dr. Parke, he even treated 
Stanley himself during his illness at Mazamboni’s, a fact 
which Stanley, in his fevered condition, of course does not 
appear to have noticed. 

In consequence of Stanley’s illness, the caravan was de- 
layed fully four weeks. Meantime Shukri Aga joined the 
camp. He quitted Msvar with twelve people, found Stanley’s 
_ camp on the Albert Nyanza evacuated, but was not deterred 
from following the caravan. His people indeed left him on 
the road one after another. Of Emin’s people, too, sixty- 
nine had left the expedition and gone back on the road to 
Equatoria. 

On the other hand, there was news from Selim. His band, 
making up for lost time, had reached the southern end of the 
Albert Nyanza, and now sent messengers begging and pray- 
ing that they might not be left in the lurch, as they would be 
without ammunition. They begged that the march might be 
delayed a few days, so that they could follow and join us.°® 
It was at this juncture that Stanley invoked the phantasma- 
goria of that dire military plot. He continued the march, 
but sent Selim a.consolatory message telling him to follow, 
and that at the Ruwenzori and the Albert Edward Nyanza a 
ten and twenty days’ halt respectively would be made to 
await him. Neither at one place nor the other did Stanley 
make the promised halt; he simply pushed on and on, and, 
finding the ammunition (sixty-three cases of cartridges) un- 
delivered to Emin-—Emin no longer being Governor—too 
burdensome for his column, he had it buried to prevent it 
falling into Selim’s hands. The soldiers who settled there _ 
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found it afterwards, and dug it out. Stanley was-anxious to 
be rid of Emin’s associates and soldiers, hence this bugbear 
of conspiracy against the expedition, to which he referred 
everything that happened, and so palpably that it is impos- 
sible not to discern the motive. Emin, on the other hand, 
was saddened by the thought that his associates were being 
betrayed and deserted, in order that he alone, the only object 
of the expedition that was still of some value, might promptly 
be “saved” and brought to the coast. 

The march was resumed on the 8th of May, at first parallel 
to the Baregga range, then across: the country of the King of 
Unyoro, who had conquered a considerable portion of the 
land stretching from the left bank of the Semliki to the great 
forest. The column marched on without any collision with 
the Wanyoro worth recording. Then round the snow-capped 
Ruwenzori to the Albert Edward lake, and on through 
Karagwe to the mission station at Usambiro, which was 
reached on the 27th of August. Here Emin made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Mr. Mackay, the missionary with whom 
he had corresponded so long. The note in his diary states :— 

“28th August—Entering the inner court of the mission 
station, we were most cordially received by Mr. Mackay and 
Mr. Deakes. . . . A pile of old letters and newspapers 
awaited me. News in abundance! 

“20th August.—What has become of yesterday and to-day 
I don’t know ; but they have gone, and I have done no work. 
I simply scanned—I can’t call it reading—correspondence, 
papers, etc., and idled away the hours at table with the others, | 
and so I suppose it will be to-morrow. I am not well, but 
don’t want to let any one notice it. How delighted I am to 
find that my collections have been so beautifully elaborated 
and published in London, and that copies have been sent me, 
together with a number of presents and books! Mackay tells 
me that five cases of things for me were lost in Uganda, 
among them my clock and hundreds of letters, books, etc. 

From Germany Dr. Schweinfurth’s letter. What 
splendid maps from Gotha! 

“30%k August.—I am gradually beginning to sort my 
papers. But Mackay has kept mein hand pretty well all day, 
and told me a variety of interesting things. He has sent for 
Stokes, who will be here in five or six days with the latest 
news from Uganda.” 

At Usambiro the caravan heard rumours of a relief expedi- 
tion said to have started from the coast with the object of 
reaching Wadelai ; it was then supposed to be only four days’ 
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distant. But no further particulars were to be obtained. 
That may explain why Stanley makes no mention of the 
rumours, but they are noted in Emin’s diary. Afterwards, on 
hearing of Peters’ expedition, Emin thought the rumours re- 
ferred to that. But that was impossible. As we shall see 
later, on the 30th of August Dr. Peters was still on the Tana ; 
he did not enter the district bordering the Victoria Nyanza on 
the north (Usambiro is at the southern extremity of the lake) 
for another six months. 

Stanley’s column remained at Usambiro until the 17th of 
September, it being necessary to get fresh porters. Emin 
made good use of the interval for scientific work and re- 
search. The march was continued right across Unyamwesi. 

At Ikungu Father Augustus Schynze joined the caravan. 
For about a year he had been engaged in missionary work at 
Kipalapala, near Tabora; but in view of the threatening atti- 
tude of Sultan Sike had to leave at the end of June, fleeing 
to Ukerewe on the Victoria Nyanza. When Stanley and 
Emin reached the lake, he promptly prepared, together with 
Father Girault, who was almost blind, to march with them to 
the coast! He joined the expedition on the 18th of October, 
and wrote as follows about it :— 

“We went to meet Mr. Stanley, who showed us great kind- 
ness, and was in a very good humour. Dr. Emin Pasha is 
wrapped up in scientific observations and collections, a man 
of extremely simple tastes, devoting himself mainly to 
science. There is someting of the Oriental about him ; he is 
a great linguist, and his nature differs essentially from Stan- 
ley’s energetic character.” 

We are also indebted to Father Schynze for other and 
most interesting notes on the relations between Emin and 
Stanley. For example, on the 22nd of October there is an 
entry in his diary :— 

“ During our continual intercourse with the officers of the® 
column, a great deal has of necessity transpired that clearly 
shows the real purposes of the expedition. Outwardly it is a 
success, of course, and will be celebrated in Europe accord- 
ingly ; but at heart the heroes of the expedition are grievously 
disappointed with the result, and quite admit it. A multi- 
tude of people have died; vast sums have been expended. 
‘Two years and a half have we spent in misery—and what 
for? We are bringing a lot of useless, rotten Egyptian clerks, 
Jews, Greeks, and Turks out of the interior; people who 
don’t so much as thank us for doing so; Casati even wasn’t 
worth the trouble—he has become quite a Mchenzi—and the 
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Pasha, although a man of honour, is, after all, merely a 
scientist.’ They calculated upon finding Dr. Emin Pasha, a 
soldier at the head of two thousand disciplined troops, whom 
it would suffice to supply with ammunition in order to secure 
Equatoria for England, and to open a road to Mombasa by 
the aid of his bayonets. Well, as this is not the case, there 
is discontent. Dr. Emin Pasha is too well versed in human 
nature to deceive himself in the least about the true motives 
of the expedition.” 

On the 1st of November Father Schynze wrote :— 

“TI spend the best part of my time on the march talking 
with Emin Pasha. He makes no secret whatever of the real 
objects of the expedition. Why should a shrewd Scottish 
merchant be suddenly smitten with the idea of spending 
enormous sums in extricating an Egyptian official whom 
until that moment he did not even know by name? The 
expedition was not intended so much for Dr. Emin Pasha as 
for his province and his ivory. If circumstances had remained 
as they were, the 4,000 cwts. of ivory at Wadelai would have 
more than covered the cost of the expedition, and left enough 
to provide capital for some years to come. In the |meantime 
Emin would have collected more ivory, a fair province would 
have been annexed free of cost, and means derived from it 
to establish communications with Mombasa. In return for 
revictualling, Emin was to employ all his influence and 
knowledge of the country in the service of those who relieved 
him, and the sum total would have been a highly successful 
speculation.” 

How accurately Emin and Schynze gauged the position is 
further evidenced by certain documents left by Emin. The 
most prominent expression of what was really aimed at by 
the men behind Stanley’s expedition is contained in a letter 
to Emin, dated the goth of June, 1888, from the honorary 
secretary of the expedition, Colonel F. de Winton, R.A. The 
letter was in triplicate, and the three copies were despatched 
by distinct routes, all three duly reaching Emin. They state 
that a Company (the Imperial British East Africa Company), 
of which William Mackinnon too was chairman, had obtained 
a concession from the Sultan of Zanzibar, to open up a 
portion of the British sphere of influence in East Africa ; the 
scheme itself having the approval of the British Government. 
The letter continues in the following words :— 

“But Mr. William Mackinnon and the gentlemen associated 
with him in this undertaking aim at something beyond the 
mere acquisition of a series of duty ports along the coast. 
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They wish to penetrate into the interior, by establishing trade 
centres and forts along the trade roads, and maintaining 
regular trade caravans, to be replaced by a railway later on.” 
In the further course of the letter we read: “The map will 
show you that the sphere of British influence extends right 
up to the province which you have so ably, justly, and success- 
fully governed and consolidated. Mr. Mackinnon and his 
friends sincerely hope and trust that you will co-operate with 
them in this great undertaking. . . . 

“The Board of Directors intend to send a number of 
officials to Mombasa immediately to begin :— ‘ 
(1) The acquisition of land all round Mombasa harbour ; 

(2) The erection of custom-houses to encourage trade and 
ensure the receipt of duty ; 

(3) To set up a trade station near Taveta (about a hun- 
dred miles inland), and to dig wells between the coast and 
Kilimanjaro ; 

(4) The despatch of one or more caravans into the in- 
terior ; 

(5) The organisation and maintenance of a force of police 
to keep order in the interior ; 

(6) To negotiate with the German Government with the 
view of preventing the importation of firearms, powder, 
spirits, etc. ; 

(7) To induce the Indians, already British subjects, to trade 
from Mombasa under British protection. 

“Tf the Company proceeds in this way, and you on your 
part begin at the other end, it is hoped that the caravan ser- 
vice between Mombasa and Wadelai will be in working order 
in two years’ time.” 

Dr. Felkin, too, who had lived in Africa, and who greatly 
exerted himself in England to bring about an expedition to 
help Emin, wrote to Emin in the same sense. His letter, 
dated the 4th of June, 1888, referring to this, states :— 

“ All last week I was with you in spirit. Mr. Mackinnon, 
who, as you know, equipped the Emin Pasha Relief Expedi- 
tion, asked me to call upon him. He and Sir F.de Winton 
showed me what they proposed to do in East Africa, and I 
cannot tell you how happy I was to find that all our ideas 
regarding the future development of East Africa and of your 
province are to be realised if you wish it. You may safely 
assume that the gentlemen who, have taken up this scheme 
form the strongest combination that could have been got 
together, and you may trust them implicitly. Write to them 
with perfect freedom, stating your wishes, ideas, and plans. 
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My advice would be to let them know at once that you are 
willing to co-operate with them, and how the Company can 
best be organised,” 

Dr, Felkin had been in correspondence with Emin for years, 
and without doubt had some influence with him. He could 
therefore hope that Emin would follow his advice. But he 
appears to have entirely forgotten that this advice did not 
altogether harmonise with that which he had proffered Emin 
twelve months earlier. When it was decided that Stanley 
should go to Africa, Dr. Felkin wrote to Emin :— 

‘In case you have not received my several letters, I trust 
you will go to work with extreme caution before signing any 
kind of agreement with the Congo Free State or with the 
people who have set out for your rescue. If you hold out 
long enough, I am perfectly convinced that help will be 
brought you from England. At present people are holding 
back, waiting to see the result of Stanley’s expedition. 

“If you maintain the garrisons of your province, and a 
settled government for the benefit of the Africans, you will 
be undisturbed by any European complication, such as has 
arisen at this very time by the occupation of the Congo 
basin. I think hardly any doubt exists that at no very dis- 
tant date the whole Congo State will collapse and fall a prey 
to France. . 4 

“My own wish is that, after you have received help, you 
should consolidate your province and re-occupy the most 
necessary of the stations you had to evacuate. Then pro- 
claim your independence, and trust to the powerful menetary 
support of England. Not the slightest doubt exists in my 
mind that if you go on in this way, within a year of your 
being found you will have offers enough, both in men and 
money, to found a great Free State in Central Africa which 
would be an eternal monument of the sacrifices you have 
made for that country. 

“Tf, on the other hand, you should be overcome by senti- 
ments of gratitude, or deference to the sophistries of those 
who are now going in search of you,—always remember that 
the Relief Expedition has been publicly declared to be a 
work of philanthropy, not an expedition for the purpose of 
annexation,—your labours will be lost for ever, and all your 
sufferings during the past ten years will only serve to fill the 
pockets or swell the pride of those whose merits do not equal 
yours, although they have made many sacrifices and are de- 
serving of honour.” [See Introduction. ] 

At that time (1887) Felkin spoke from motives of pure 
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friendship. The year after, perceiving that England might 
derive ‘lasting benefit from the expedition and aggrandise her 
colonial empire, his feelings assumed a different complexion, 
and he did not hesitate an instant to use his influence to 
make Emin amenable to the wishes of his (Felkin’s) patrons. 
True, he may have been actuated solely by considerations of 
Emin’s welfare. 

Quite possibly Felkin’s attitude contributed in no small 
measure to make Emin obstinate and deter him from coming 
to an understanding with any one. Dr. Felkin sent further 
letters during the ensuing months, pressing Emin in equally 
urgent terms to lend himself to the plans of the British East 
Africa Company. 

Again, the undue eagerness displayed in all the trans- 
actions could not fail to increase Emin’s misgivings as to 
England’s ultimate intentions. For instance, in the above- 
mentioned letter from de Winton, he was asked to give an 
opinion, by-return, on the following points :-— 

(2) On the country between Wadelai and the point in the 
west reached by Thomson on his trip through the Masai 
country, also on the district through which he contemplated 
marching to the coast ; 

(4) On the goods most suitable for trade in Lango, Uganda, 
Kavirondo, and Turkan, and the districts bordering his pro- 
vince ; 

(c) On the available number of dragomen and others 
adapted for the opening up of trade connections. 

The Company proposed to appoint Emin Governor of the 
province he then held, at a salary to be fixed by himself, he 
undertaking to pay over to the Company any future surplus 
revenue. 

The concluding paragraph of this letter is likewise of great 
interest, stating :— 

“It was never intended that you should apply any of the 
ivory in your possession to reimbursing the expedition in 
any way for its equipment; but in the event of the Egyptian 
Government laying any claim to it [that this would be done 
was patent, since this ivory, as Emin had repeatedly de- 
clared, was its property.—German Editor's note], it is pro- 
posed to notify the British Government that the expedition 
claims a portion of the proceeds of the ivory, with a view to 
inducing the British Government to recognise specifically 
that the expedition is entitled to it. It may be added that 
the Egyptian Government has contributed only £9,000 to 
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the cost of the expedition, which as far as we can see will 
have amounted to 425,000 by the time Stanley returns:” 

Words could not more clearly express that the fitting out 
of the Emin Expedition in England was nothing but a com- 
mercial transaction promising to be a good investment of 
capital. Then there was the ulterior inducement, the open- 
ing up of new markets for home industries, and of new 
sources for valuable raw produce, an object of which the pur- 
suit was natural; that may also have been the incentive for 
the German Emin Pasha Expedition, with which we shall 
deal later. But in England more than that was expected, 
in the shape of an immediate return out of the ivory treasure 
belonging to the Egyptian Government, and, as such, faith- 
fully guarded by Emin. 

In this connection an English Parliamentary Paper of 
December, 1888 (Africa No. 8), clearly demonstrates that the 
Egyptian Government considered the ivory accumulated at 
Wadelai to be Egyptian property :— ; 


“No. 32 (Foreign Secretary to Emin Relief Committee). 
“FOREIGN OFFICE, 164k March, 1887. 


“Nubar Pasha lays great stress on the necessity for observ- 
ing the strictest economy in all the preparations for the with- 
drawal of Emin’s people, and says the Egyptian Government 
hopes to cover a part of its expenses by the sale of its ivory 
lying at Wadelai. 

“T remain, etc., 
“JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE.” 


We may at once add the following document, in which the 
Emin Relief Committee expressly notify the British Govern- 
ment of their claim to a share of the “ivory treasure,” the 
object of “Stanley’s argonautic voyage.” It says :-— 


“No. 33 (Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Secretary). 
“26th March, 1887. 


“DEAR SIR,—At the conclusion of your letter of the 16th 
inst., you touch upon the ivory question, and the hope ex- 
pressed by Nubar Pasha that the Egyptian Government 
would cover its expenses by the sale of the ivory lying at 
Wadelai. A communication dated the 27th of November, 
1886, addressed by Mr. W. Mackinnon to the late Lord 
Iddesleigh, contains the following paragraph: ‘Judging from 
newspaper intelligence, Emin Bey holds considerable quan- 
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tities of ivory, which might serve to cover the expense in- 
curred in relieving him. The Committee would naturally 
expect that, if this hope be realised, an equitable portion will 
be handed over to the Committee. I now beg to request 
that Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
may consider the advisability of obtaining from the Egyptian 
Government the recognition of the Committee’s just claims 
to a share of the ivory, so that no misunderstanding may 
arise in the future and the utmost harmony of purpose sub- 
sist between the Committee and the Egyptian Government. 
“TI remain, etc., 
“FF. DE WINTON, 
“ Secretary of the Emin Relief Committee.” 


The fact ever and again stares one in the face that for some 
people Stanley’s expedition was nothing more or less than a 
huge ivory hunt. 
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Chapter XXV 
MARCH TO THE COAST 


UT let us return to the caravan wending its way coast- 
ward. It had to cross Mgunda Mkhali, the evil forest, 
arriving next at Ugogo. 

On the 30th of October, Emin wrote in his diary :— 

“Tt is rumoured here that a mail for Mackay, probably 
covering letters for us as well, passed us on the southern road.” 

There are further entries as follows :— 

“ 315s¢ October—We were warned of the long march before 
us, and told to take our water with us, as we should want it 
in the forest, where we should find none. We started at 5.58 
am. The country we passed may be described in a single 
line—land formerly under cultivation, now overgrown with 
thick bush. Thickets are fairly frequent, but our track is 
mostly over open flats, covered with dry grasses and bordered 
by bush. 

“Just as we got into a very dense part of the forest, we 
heart the beat of a drum before us, and soon after saw the 
head of a great caravan. The porters passed us in groups of 
twenty and thirty, hailing us in German—‘ Guten Morgen. 
Some answered our questions with.‘Ja’; one of them said 
most intelligibly, ‘ Arab Bagamoyo kaput.’ Even the women 
saluted in true German military fashion. Their clothes and 
headgear were comical in their variety: German caps, civil 
and military, hats, uniforms, etc. They belonged to-two 
white caravans, and I was not a little surprised to see the two 
leaders come to me with a letter from the Imperial German 
Commissioner for East Africa, Herr Wissmann, at Mpwapwa, 
dated 15th October, 1889. That was a genuine surprise. 
After a brief delay we proceeded. 

It appeared from the letter that the Imperial Commissioner 
had hoped to meet Emin at Mpwapwa in person, but, being 
obliged to return to Bagamoyo, had left in his stead Lieu- 
tenant Rochus Schmidt, to whom he had entrusted the 
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following letter by way of personal welcome to the returning 
Pasha. 


“Mpwapwa, 14th October, 1889. 
“Most HONOURED DOCTOR,— 

“The day before yesterday your messenger and Mr, 
Stanley’s came in, at the same time as I arrived from the 
coast. In the first place, permit me to express my happiness 
at finding that you and your people, youand Mr. Stanley, the 
two most famous men of recent years, will reach the coast and 
home safe and sound. Please accept cordial congratulations 
from myself and the ten officers here present. 

“The latest news in Europe was to the effect that Mr. Stanley 
had met you on Lake Albert, had returned to the Aruwimi, 
and afterwards left again to rejoin you. 

“Rumours connected witha white Pasha often penetrated to 
the north, but remain unconfirmed ; and after the Senussi 
intervened in the Soudan it became as asealed book. Seeing 
that the Italians in Massowah were fighting with the Negus of 
Abyssinia, that the latter was then defeated by Menelik of 
Shoa and died of his wounds, and that recently the English 
were again fighting on the Nile and at Suakin, a general 
conflagration is in progress in a wide semicircle north of the 
Hat-el-Estira (Equatorial Province). On my last journey for 
the King of the Belgians, I heard of you at Nyangwe and 
wanted to get to you from there, as Dr. Lenz had vainly 
attempted to do, but then occurred the fight at Stanley Falls 
with Tippu Tib’s agent, Bwana Nsige, Said bin Habibu ; then 
the Arabs forced me to go east. A year later the King of the 
Belgians sent me to Egypt in order to reach you by the aid 
of Ziber Pasha, but in vain; the enterprise would have cost 
millions of marks, 

‘Then an Emin Pasha Committee was formed in Germany 
By their instructions, I was to get to you as speedily as 
possible zd the Kenia, whilst a Doctor Peters was to follow 
with the things you required, particulars of which we had 
ascertained from Junker and Schweinfurth. Meanwhile the 
Arabs on the East Coast revolted, and just as my preparations 
for the journey to Wadelai were complete I was appointed 
Imperial Commissioner in East Africa,—our Reichstag having 
voted £100,000,—and I was ordered to surpress the rising. 

“Dr. Peters thereupon took over the command of the 
Emin Pasha Expedition, and in the face of enormous diffi- 
culties raised by England, pushed on from Witu. Although I 
have had no news from Dr. Peters for a month, I fear that in 
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the present condition of things his expedition too will make 
but little headway into the interior. But this would be as 
well, seeing that the enterprise is now superfluous. Two 
English expeditions from Mombasa also failed. The rising 
occasioned fresh difficulties everywhere ; still it is a great 
satisfaction to me to be able to inform you that Germany has 
been at no small pains to send help to you, her distinguished 
son. You may imagine what efforts were put forth by 
Schweinfurth and Junker. 

“TI succeeded sooner than I thought in mastering the 
rebellion, defeating the Arabs at Bagamoyo, Saadani and 
Pangani, points that I subsequently garrisoned and fortified. 
I followed up the rebels into the interior. The pursuit of 
Bussiri, their most active leader, on the one hand, and the 
protection of the English missionaries on the other, brought 
me to Mpwapwa, where I met your people. 

“ According to my computation, you will arrive here about 
the roth of November ; and as it is impossible for me to wait 
until then, I am leaving an officer and a hundred men, in this 
fortified station. Whether he will accompany you to the 
coast, or simply furnish guides and otherwise assist you in 
every way, I cannot yet decide. I am communicating with 
the coast to-morrow, and shall have some wine and preserved 
foods sent from there to meet you, hoping you will please to 
accept the same as a harbinger of the civilisation to which 
you are returning. To-morrow I shall send despatches and 
news to the German and English Consuls, whilst, for safety’s 
sake, I myself will take the mails your messengers have 
brought, so that they may be in Zanzibar before the post is 
made up (5th November). 

“The Emperor William I. died on the goth of March, 
1888, the Emperor Frederick on the 4th of June, 1888, after 
suffering acutely; the Emperor William II., who wishes me 
to keep him fully advised concerning yourself and Mr. Stanley, 
was in London a little while ago. Peace reigns in Europe, 
and for that matter, everywhere else, except in this wretched 
and unhappy continent. : 

“Please remember me and present my hearty congratula- 
tions to Mr. Stanley and the other gentlemen. 

“Yours very truly, 
“'WISSMANN.,” 


In addition, the commissioner sent the following letter for 
Emin by the leader of a caravan just starting for the west, who 
as we Said, met Stanley’s column on the 31st of October. 
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“ MPwaPwa, 15th October, 1889. 
“ Most HONOURED DOCTOR,— 

. “The bearer, leader of an important Wanyamwesi caravan, 
whose people helped us against the Arabs, is prepared to sell 
you cloth for ivory. I venture to mention this, as I under- 
stand you have a good deal of ivory and are badly in want of 
cloth, Much to my regret, I cannot leave anything here 
myself, and so far as the English missionaries are concerned, 
they have been robbed of everything. At Bagamoyo, ordinary 
white cotton cloth cost about four rupees, and before the 
rising a frasila of best ivory cost 120 to 130 dollars, the dollar 
being equivalent to two rupees and eight to twelve pesa. 
You will find one of my officers here, Lieutenant Schmidt, 
under orders to accompany you to the coast if you desire it, 
and to give you any and every information about the situation 
along the route—not yet uniformly pacified. 

“With respectful compliments, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ WISSMANN.” 


At a further stage of the march, Emin too fell ill. It 
afforded Father Schynze an opportunity of recording a salient 
feature of the Pasha’s character. He writes :— 

“3rd November.—Emin Pasha is ill. We offer him wine 
we have with us for the celebration of mass ; he returns it 
untasted. ‘I shall ask you for it again, one of these days, on 
behalf of some sick member of the caravan ; till then, please 
to keep it for me.’ It is an enigma to me how he lives and 
stands the journey. In the morning he takes a cup of Turkish 
coffee, without anything else whatever; then there is the 
march, during which he never gets off his donkey, and night 
often falls on the camp before his people prepare anything for 
him. I have never met with any European in Africa who 
could have made so little suffice. On the other hand, he® 
makes a great point of his table and chair, without which he 
says he cannot work. His time is given to science ; what is 
left of it to his little daughter, whom he guards as the apple of 
his eye. She is always carried before him in her hammock in 
such a way that in spite of his bad sight he can keep watch 
over her.” 

The caravan reached Mpwapwa on the roth of November, 
Emin’s diary says :-— 

“We approached the mountains, and there before us on 
the expansive plateau lay the fortress of Mpwapwa, proudly: 
flying the German flag. Then we crossed the little brook, a 
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mere streak of water (unfortunately salty), and pitched our 
camp under the Adansonias. 

“ Stanley immediately called me, and introduced Lieutenant 
Schmidt. All three of us went up to the fort, where the 
soldiers, twenty-five Soudanese from Egypt, the rest Zulus, 
were drawn up to receive us. Champagne, brandy, cigars, etc., 
followed. I am quite at home here. Herr von Medem, 
chief of the station, is down with a bad attack of dysentery ; 
I went to see him at once. The rest of the day—as usual on 
such occasions—passed very quickly. In the evening Father 
Schynze and I had supper with Schmidt. Besides the two 
officers, two German sergeants, Hoffmann and Koppken, are 
stationed here. 

“ Schmidt wants to conduct us to the coast, and we are to 
proceed thence by Wissmann’s steamer. I found Buchta’s 
work on the Soudan, here, containing my letters to Junker; 
but no time is left for reading—perhaps on the way I shall be 
able to. Schmidt is extremely obliging; he has repeatedly 
hinted that at Berlin they would try to make use of me for 
East Africa, as I was experienced. I don’t quite know 
whether all this is simply a matter of conjecture. He tells 
me that the German East Africa Company will probably be 
taken over by the Government at no distant date.” 

A halt of several days was made at Mpwapwa. During 
this time, Emin, as well as Dr. Parke, was engaged in at- 
tending the dysentery-stricken people of the station. Until 
then Lieutenant Schmidt had had to treat them himself. 
“Now,” as Schmidt reports in the first volume of Deutsch- 
lands Kolonzen, “the Pasha and Parke took up the treatment, 
and effected an immediate improvement.” 

Fmin’s entry in his diary, under date of the 12th of No- 
vember, is :— 

“We are still here, very much to my satisfaction, although 
the water is so bad. At dinner last night Stanley asked 
Schmidt whether he was ready to start. I took the op- 
portunity of expressing a wish to prolong my stay, to 
continue Medem’s treatment, and Stanley, who seems quite 
altered, at once acquiesced. : 

The march, however, was resumed on the following day. 
The diary states :— 

“132k November.—We marched at 5.48 a.m. The previous 
afternoon I had been in the station. Medem is decidedly 
better, but not out of danger, and a slight error of diet might 
be attended with very serious consequences. I should have 
stayed, but Stanley is pressing. However, I left full instruc- 
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tions and sufficient remedies. It is hard to leave a European 
and a countryman in such circumstances,” 

His letter manifested joyful surprise that his first welcome, 
on re-entering civilisation, should be from a German explorer, 
and expressed the hope that his experience might help to 
further the undertaking on which Germany had embarked in 
Africa. “Imagine the impression it made on me,” he writes, 
“when for the first time in fifteen years I found myself under 
the German flag.” 

Beyond Mpwapwa Lieutenant Rochus Schmidt accom- 
panied the expedition. On the 13th of November they 
reached Tubugwe, on the 15th Kidete ; on the 16th a labori- 
ous march through the hilly district led to Kisasa, where 
they got into the low-lying country. On the evening of this 
day Emin had a memorable conversation with Stanley. 
Generally, on the march so far, both seem to have avoided 
any exchange of views as to their position and the future ; 
at all events Stanley mentions nothing of the kind in his 
Darkest Africa, and Emin’s diary is silent on the point. 
Emin, as Father Schynze says, appears on this whole 
journey to have lived solely for science. On the 16th of 
November, however, we find in his diary :— 

“T went to see Stanley at four this afternoon. Quite sud- 
denly he questioned me as to what I intended to do with my 
Madi-Irigwe, suggesting that the very best thing would be to 
hand them over to the English East Africa Company, since 
all this time they had been fed at Mackinnon’s expense. Of 
course it was merely a ‘hint,’ and I should do as I liked; 
after all, being a German at heart, I might perhaps desire to 
transfer the people to the Germans, to which he had no 
objection. Only I ought to bear in mind that England sent 
the expedition, whilst Germany had not thought of me till 
the eleventh hour. In my present position I could not raise 
any objection, of course; but I told him that I reserved to 
myself the disposal of my servants. Thereupon I heard 
that he had written to the English Consul-General at Cairo 
and Zanzibar, acquainting them with the number of my 
people, all being virtually subjects of the Khedive. I was 
therefore to apply to the English Consul-General at Zan- 
zibar, who would doubtless finally advise me. He had also 
written to him to have quarters, etc., prepared for us all, so 
that we might not be in the position of shipwrecked mariners 
on an unknown isle. A regular Yankee wind-up of the 
expedition.” 

The same evening Emin wrote to the German Emin Pasha 
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Committee to thank them for fitting out the Peters Expedi- 
tion, the earliest particulars of which he got at Mpwapwa. 
He had no doubt then, that the caravan referred to at Usam- 
biro, as above mentioned, was Dr. Peters’ caravan, though of 
course this was not the fact. 

Incidentally, we may briefly refer to the 


German Emin Pasha Expedition 


I July, 1887, Dr. Karl Peters, on behalf of the German 
East Africa Company, concluded a Preliminary Agree- 
ment with the Sultan of Zanzibar, by which the latter sur- 
rendered the control of the coast and the customs to the 
Company. The Doctor remained as the Company’s repre- 
sentative to regulate affairs along the coast, and organise 
the customs’ service, until his return to Europe in February, 
1888. Here the President of the Company, Herr Karl von 
der Heydt, suggested to him that he should leave the Com- 
pany’s service in order to take command of a German Emin 
Pasha Expedition. Dr. Peters assented to the proposal 
immediately. 

Soon after (14th April, 1888), the Niirnberg section of the 
German Colonial Company, of which a brother of Dr. Peters 
was secretary, adopted a resolution that the support of Emin 
at Wadelai was a question of honour for the whole German 
people. The Governors of the Company took up the resolu- 
tion, but referred it to the Committee. Dr. Peters on his 
part called a meeting at Berlin on the 27th of June, 1888, 
_ Fourteen gentlemen took part, and resolved themselves into 
a provisional committee for the support of Emin Pasha. On 
papell of September they published an appeal, setting 
orth :— 

“The attempts to reach Emin from the Congo have failed. 
The best and surest way to the Upper Nile leads through 
East Africa, where German territory will afford to any Emin 
Pasha Expedition a suitable base and line of communications, 
The German people is called upon to come to the aid of Dr. 
Schnitzer, their countryman. But help, to be availing, must 
not be deferred an instant. The German Emin Pasha Com- 
mittee, therefore, appeals to the nation for effective support, 
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hoping that all will contribute their share to the success of 
an undertaking that is not only to increase our Empire 
beyond the seas, and open new roads for German trade, but 
above all is intended as a dutiful response to the call of 
honour. ‘s 

In the meantime the Governors of the Colonial Company 
were considering the matter at a meeting held at Wiesbaden 
on the 11th of September. Herr Sachse, the head of the 
Imperial Post-office, and now administrative vice-president 
of the Colonial Company, made a speech, approved by the 
Governors, on the Niirnberg Resolution. The speaker recog- 
nised that it would be distinctly to Germany’s interest were 
she to help Emin Pasha, but gave it as his opinion that the 
Colonial Company could not take a direct part in the equip- 
ment and conduct of an expedition, that being beyond its 
scope of action ; it should limit itself to giving support. Re- 
garding the results that an expedition of the kind might 
attain, Herr Sachse reported as follows :— 

“Nor need we be disturbed or deterred by the fact that 
other nations are contemplating similar expeditions. On the 
contrary, it merely testifies to the expediency of the German 
proposal when we find the newly constituted British East 
Africa Company likewise intending to relicve Emin Pasha 
from the east, that is by pushing from Mombasa, vd the 
Masai country, to the Albert Nyanza and Wadelai. Apart 
from the fact that the despatch of two expeditions doubles 
the chances of success, there is plenty of room for the con- 
tingent aims of both in what is called a practical direction. 
Because—and I lay particular stress on the statement—the 
proposals of the Emin Pasha Committee are not in any way 
dictated by the desire of seizing territory, or by any political 
considerations whatsoever; it is solely intended to render 
assistance to Emin Pasha. The opening up of a new trade, 
route will be a secondary matter. 

“But this brings me to the next point, the general utility 
of such an expedition to the cause of German colonisation, an 
advantage not to be lost sight of, although our main con- 
sideration is the ideal purpose of the undertaking. 

“It will not require many words of mine to show the con- 
sequences that would follow upon the consummation of these 
plans. Seeing that the German East African Protectorate, 
thanks to the energetic intervention of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, embraces also the harbours, the significance of opening 
a safe trade road from the coast of German East Africa to 
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the Lake district on the Upper Nile, the staple market of 
Central African produce, is obvious. 

“You need but reflect that the Nile route is absolutely 
barred, and that the Congo route, judging by the time 
required simply for the transmission of news, does not offer 
much greater advantages for the transport of goods,” 

In a comparatively short space of time the Committee was 
enabled to put the undertaking on a tangible basis. Both 
His Majesty the Emperor and Prince Bismarck, in acknow- 
ledging a copy of the Committee’s report, had welcomed the 
proposal to send out a German expedition. The cost was 
estimated at 420,000, of which 411,250 were subscribed by 
friends ; the rest was to be raised by contributions from the 
general public. 

Dissensions, however, arose. The leadership of the expe- 
dition was confided to Lieutenant Wissmann and Dr. Peters, 
a dual selection that led to many difficulties. 

Dr. Peters was determined that the actual control of the 
expedition should not be wrested from him; on the other 
hand Wissmann would not submit to Peters, who compared 
with himself was a mere novice. The dispute was transferred 
to the arena of the press; hard blows were dealt on either 
side. The “East Africans” sided with Peters; the great 
majority of the public, however, pronounced for Wissmann. 
Eventually it was announced that the sole charge of the 
expedition would devolve upon the latter, and he began in 
earnest to prepare for his departure. Meanwhile news came 
from Egypt that the Mahdi had taken Wadelai, and cap- 
tured Emin; not long after, definite news was to hand that 
Stanley had reached Wadelai. It soon transpired that the 
former intelligence was not deserving of credence, and people 
unanimously assumed that Stanley had reached his goal and 
, reinforced Emin with supplies. 

But the course of events now entirely revolutionised the 
situation. Serious disturbances arose in East Africa, the con- 
sequence of outbreaks instigated by the Arabs. The German 
officials were compelled to evacuate all their stations except- 
ing Dar-es-salam and Bagamoyo. The German East African 
Company soon decided, in view of its own weakness, to ap- 
peal for help to the Imperial authorities. 

Having regard to these circumstances, the Emin Pasha 
Committee had already (30th September, 1888) adopted the 
following Resolution: “Whereas in the opinion of the ex- 
perts consulted, the disorders that have broken out in East 
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Africa render it impossible at the moment to proceed with. 
the Emin Pasha Expedition on the lines hitherto in contem- 
plation, it is resolved to postpone the execution of the same 
until such time as the Imperial Government may deem it 
feasible, but nevertheless to continue collecting contributions 
as heretofore.” 

Thereupon it was urged that no necessity existed to tra- 
verse the German territory occupied by the rebels, but that 
the route along the Tana could be taken. This furnished a 
fresh subject of contention to Wissmann, who favoured the 
Tana route, and Peters, who opposed on the grounds that the 
money subscribed by the East African Company was really 
bestowed because of the projected development of German 
East Africa in connection with the expedition. 

On the 25th of November an understanding was arrived at 
to the effect that Wissmann was to proceed to Africa, and 
there, being on the spot, decide which route was practicable, 
so that the expedition might set out at once. But before he 
could start, Prince Bismarck appointed him to the command 
of an Imperial Expedition to East Africa, directed against 
the Arab rebellion. 

This decided the Emin Pasha Committee to transfer the 
leadership of their intended expedition to Dr. Peters. On 
the 3rd of January, 1889, the German Foreign Office was in- 
formed accordingly, but maintained a neutral attitude, inas- 
much as—to judge by the utterances of the official press of 
the period—the news to hand from Africa went to show that 
an Emin Pasha Expedition had become unnecessary. It will 
be remembered that intelligence of Stanley’s meeting with 
Emin was received in August, 1888, 

Nevertheless, Dr. Peters set out for Africa, accompanied 
by Brevet-Captain Rust and Lieutenant von Tiedemann. 
What those qualified to judge thought of the expedition, now 
that it was an accomplished fact, is perhaps most aptly stated 
in am article published by Dze Post, 29th April, 1880, 
reproduced immediately by the Mord Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and generally considered as officially inspired. It 
reads :— 

“Dr. Peters’ enterprise at its inception enjoyed the. full 
measure of our sympathies, nor have our sentiments under- 
gone the least modification because a fortunate combination 
of unexpected circumstances does away with the reasons for 
continuing the expedition. But it would be regrettable if the 
energy brought into play, and the means collected to carry 
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the Emin Pasha Expedition to a successful issue, were now 
to a certain extent to be wasted. 

“ Hence it may legitimately be inquired whether it would 
not be to the purpose to wind up the undertaking, and to 
apply the men and means that are as yet at its disposal to 
strengthening Wissmann’s mission. Not merely newspaper 
readers, but also those most familiar with East African ques- 
tions, are beginning to look upon Dr. Peters’ journey as a 
leap in the dark, the end of which can no longer be seen, 
since the purpose of the expedition has been .oullified, or 
rather anticipated by Emin Pasha’s meeting with Stanley. 

“Dr. Peters’ attempts to effect a landing have met with no 
success. According to the latest intelligence, the Somali 
even threatened him with death if he tried to land in their 
country, whilst from Zanzibar it is reported that the (English) 
naval authorities had deemed it necessary to confiscate — 
eleven cases of arms arrived with the mails for Dr. Peters; a 
step that is fully justified, because naturally enough, having 
regard to the Arab movement, the authorities, German as 
well as English, cannot allow private persons bearing arms 
to penetrate into their spheres of influence. Apart from the 
personal danger to such persons, their proceeding would be 
calculated to involve the authorities in all manner of difficul- 
ties, at the very lcast it would expose them to the risk of 
possibly having to deliver captive countrymen by force of 
arms or the payment of a hcavy ransom. 

“Under these circumstances, we may well ask those with 
whom the decision rests in the matter of the German Emin 
Pasha Expedition, to reflect very earnestly whether it would 
not be preferable to take steps so that this enterprise, no 
longer required as such, may be devoted to another impor- 
tant German cause by merging it into the expedition under 
Captain Wissmann. He will doubtless be in a position to 
make good use, for German purposes, of the Somali engaged, 
as well as of the small number of white men who have 
attached themselves to Peters’ undertaking.” 

The Emin Pasha Committee, however, was by no means 
convinced that the telegrams received v7? England were trust- 
worthy in respect of Stanley’s meeting with Emin, and de- 
termined not to accede to the wishes enunciated nor to take 
any notice of the newspaper article. The Committee had no 
authority to apply the moneys collected to purposes which, 
properly speaking, were within the province of the Imperial 
Government. Besides, just at this particular time intense 
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feeling was aroused in Germany by the hostile action of 
Englishmen and English Trading Companies against the 
Germans in Central, South and East Africa, wherever German 
colonial activity was at all encouraged. Ata meeting of the 
Berlin section of the Colonial Company held on the 17th of 
August, 1889—a kind of indignation meeting to protest 
against England’s attitude towards Germany in Africa—the 
prevailing sentiment was that under the existing circum- 
stances the Emin Pasha Expedition must be persisted with 
in any case. The meeting was greatly influenced in the 
matter by a speech delivered on the occasion by Professor 
Schweinfurth, on “Germany’s obligations to Emin Pasha,” 
concluding as follows :— 

“Since the bombardment of Alexandria and the desertion 
of Gordon, England has been at a loss in Africa, and obliged 
to renounce, even there, the prerogative of posing as the 
pioneer of civilisation. Nothing more plainly characterises 
her incapacity than the history of South Africa, or the worse 
than amateurish handling of Egyptian affairs for seven years 
past. We ought, therefore, not to be deterred by the proud 
but hollow demeanour of a small number of disappointed 
place-hunters, who, notwithstanding all previous experience, 
are bent on making Africa an English province. The guinea 
which we all know was to gild an entire equestrian statue, is 
to suffice for the pedestal as well! This simile may serve to 
illustrate the proportion between the actual power of England 
and the magnitude of the task before her, even assuming the 
continued existence of that cloak of English gold, covering 
all the earth. Can gold raise the dead? Or the victims of 
the Mahdi? And is gold any substitute for enthusiasm? Or 
for self-sacrifice? Or adherence to recognised truth? There- 
fore this cloak of gold shall not intimidate us. Let us rather 
trust to a power of our own. In contrast with the gold- 
maddened conquerors of America, our pioneers of civilisation 
will pursue the paths of peace, and, without a thought of self, 
will unhesitatingly make any and every sacrifice to uphold 
the banner of Germany, and defend the empire’s interests. 
Such men have we in East Africa, and on them rest the hope 
of the future. Of what avail then is a grinning skull with 
gold-stopped sockets? 

“T will revert to the solitary warrior on the abandoned 
watch-tower in Central Africa. Emin is an honour to Ger- 
many ; his work our pride, and if it be perpetuated, our un- 
dying fame. Every German heart must throb more quickly 
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at the thought that he alone—he, the German—could accom- 
plish such great things in Africa.” 

This meeting of the Colonial Company was the signal for 
renewed and violent controversy over the expedition. Whilst 
this controversy raged throughout the German press, respec- 
tively siding with and against the Government, Dr. Peters 
and his companions continued on their way in the firm faith 
that they were engaged in a great national cause. 

It is not incumbent on us to report the details of their march; 
we need but refer to them in so far as they affect the events 
with which we are dealing. It will therefore suffice for us to 
state that Dr. Peters, in spite of the English Admiral Fre- 
mantle’s efforts to prevent him, surreptitiously landed at Vitu 
on the 17th of June, 1889, and succeeded in disembarking his 
entire equipment, his ammunition, and his troops: a feat to be 
admired! On the 26th of June his caravan already started 
for the west. He first followed the course of the Tana up- 
stream, crossed the Mumoni range on the 12th November, 
that is at the time Emin was at Mpwapwa, fought his way in 
numerous engagements along the southern banks of the 
Kenia, marched over the Leikipia plateau, and striking south 
from Lake Baringo, reached Kavirondo and Usoga in the 
early days of 1890. On the 13th of February he had news 
that on the preceding 4th September, Emin with Stanley 
arrived at Makolo station at the southern end of the Victoria 
Nyanza, Dr. Peters immediately turned to the south-west. 
In Uganda he concluded a treaty with King Mwanga. Thence 
he travelled to the southern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, 
proceeding by the most direct route to Bagamoyo. This 
march brought him to Mpwapwa on the Igth of June, 1890, 
where in the preceding August Emin had first heard of the 
German Relief Expedition, and where Dr. Peters now met 
Emin on the point of beginning his fresh and his last journey 
in the company of Dr. Stuhlmann. 

We left Emin on the evening of the 16th of November, 
1889, at Kirasa, at the moment of writing to thank the 
German Emin Pasha Committee for despatching Dr. Peters’ 
expedition. The letter contains, amongst other things, the 
following paragraph :— 

“If it be granted me to see my native land again, it will 
certainly be a pleasant duty for me to express my sincere 
gratitude to you in person and my thanks for your generosity. 
I congratulate you upon the grand undertaking which, under 
your zgis, has been conceived and realised ; an earnest of 
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the spirited interest that Germany, too, is beginning to mani- 
fest in African affairs, and from which I hope for abundant 
blessings upon these countries. Personal observation here (I 
am on German territory) has discovered nothing but good. 
Accordingly, I fondly hope that you will turn the present 
foundations to good account, and that an edifice will arise 
that will shed an honourable lustre on you all who have 
helped to build it. Whatever I can do to this end shall be 
to me a labour of love.” 

The march was continued without further interruption or 
hindrance to speak of. Emin, since he was upon German 
territory, appeared to observe everything with re-doubled 
interest. A note in his diary on the 25th of November is as 
follows :— 

“On the whole, and in spite of all English opposition, 
German influence appears to be slowly but surely taking 
deeper root, and I only hope an advanced column will be 
sent out as soon as possible towards Lake Victoria, and that 
eventually Uganda will be occupied before it be too late. It 
is curious to observe how little Stanley can rid himself of his 
English prejudices. He is fond of acting the cosmopolitan ; 
and therefore, in speaking to us, approves of the extension of 
German domination, but in unguarded moments, when we are 
alone, he reproaches me with my German proclivities. The 
officers of the expedition are Superlatively English, and look 
down upon us Germans from a sublime altitude. Lieutenant 
Stairs, for example, only the other day expressed the opinion 
that it would be wrong to make use of Wissmann’s German 
steamers for the passage to Zanzibar; that ours was an Eng- 
lish expedition, and should terminate as such! And then 
people talk about German narrow-mindedness and particular- 
ism!” 

On the 29th of November a day’s halt was made at Msura. 
Emin writes :— 

“It would have been better to continue the march, the 
water 1s so wretched. 

“It is better that we halted, after all. At noon we were 
joined by Freiherr von Gravenreuth, Lieutenant Langheld, 
Herr Weidmann, Messrs. Mariano, Vizetelly, and Stevens: 
splendid people. Seven letters from Wissmann, with seven 
cases of delicacies, cigars, etc. He intends to come to meet 
us. The officers and the two correspondents (Vew York 
Herald and New York World) vie with one another in affa- 
bility. One Herr Gasch, of Zanzibar, has sent me German 
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illustrated papers. What have I done to deserve all this? 
In the evening a big dinner a/ fresco ! 

“30th November.—We are still here because Stanley is 
waiting for his caravan ; which, indeed, is far inferior to the 
German one. Telegram of welcome from Colonel Euan 
Smith, the English Consul-General at Zanzibar, dated Aden, 
November 24th, 1889. Wissmann has even sent cattle for us. 
The day passed quickly, and in the evening we were all 
together chatting over a bottle of wine. Gravenreuth is 
most excellent company, and speaks English well. All the 
Germans are pleasant people. 

“ast December—A day of parting. Schmidt, with his 
people and the natives accompanying him, left early, as the 
march before us is long. In the opposite direction, Sergeant 
Bauer went with Gravenreuth’s people and porters. At 
6.15 am. we shook hands with Gravenreuth and started 

his Soudanese have instilled disaffection into all 
my people, so that very few indeed will care to go to 
Egypt at all.” 

On the following day the caravan met an expedition of the 
British East Africa Company, bearing 170 loads of rice, great 
quantities of clothing, ornaments, etc. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber, on the banks of the Kingani River, the caravan met the 
Imperial Commissioner Wissmann, just promoted to the rank 
of Major. Unfortunately, there is no note in Emin’s diary 
upon this meeting. Emin’s last entry was on the morning 
of the 3rd of December; it is followed by a succession of 
blank pages, unbroken until the 30th of April in the follow- 
ing year. 

Major Wissmann and Lieutenant Schmidt from this point 
escorted Emin and Stanley on horseback to Bagamoyo. 
The town was festively decorated, and a salute of twenty- 
one guns from the fort and the cruiser Sferber was fired in 
honour of the new arrivals. 

“At five in the afternoon,” Vita Hassan relates, “Emin 
assembled the whole caravan, informing us that he had just 
received two telegrams—one from His Majesty the German 
Emperor, congratulating him on his safe return from the in- 
terior, the other from His Highness the Khedive, conveying 
similar congratulations for himself and officials, and apprising 
him that the viceregal steamship Manssura, equipped with 
everything the caravan might require, was at his disposal to 
take him to Egypt.” 

Fate willed otherwise. Emin’s faithful followers—who had 
shared want and care with him for years ; who accompanied 
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him on the march to the coast; who all rejoiced at the 
thought of re-entering Cairo, their capital, with their Pasha— 


were fated not to make that voyage in the company of their 
loyal leader. 
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